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PEEFACE 



BY THE EDITOE. 



! AlTllOB of these Journals requested me, iu January 
1865, a few days before bis death, to take charge of 
tht-m with a view to publication at some future time. He 
left tliat time to my discretion, merely remarkiug tliat 
Memoira of this kind ought not, iu his opinion, to be 
locked up until they had lost their principal interest by 
! death of all those who had taken any part in the 
frcnts they describe. He placed several of the earlier 
volumes at once in ray hands, and he intimated to his 
surviving brother and executor, Mr. Henry Greville, his 
^^Henre that the remainder should be given me for this 
^^Hm^ose. The injunction was at once comjilied with afler 
^^^Kr. Charles Greville's death, and this interesting deposit 
^^^Bb now remained for nearly ten years in my possession. 
^^Tn my opinion this period of time is long enough to remove 
uvery reasonable objection to the publication of a contem- 
porary record of events already separated from us by a 
much longer interval, for the transactions related in these 
volumea aimmence in 1818 and end in 1837. I there- 
i commit to the press that portion of these Memoira 
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vrhicli embraces the Reigns of King George IV. and 
King William IV,, ending with the Accession of her 
piW'^out Miyosty. 

In accepting the trust and deposit which Mr. Greville 
thonglit fit to place in my hands, I felt, and still feel, 
that I undertook a task and a duty of considerable 
rcsiH>ni^ibility ; but from the time and the manner in 
which it was ofTorod me I could not decline iL I had 
liwxl fv^rmore than five-^uid-twenty years in the daily 
intonxni»> of official life and private friendship with Mr. 
GrevilU\ Sir George Comewall Lewis, to whom he had 
juvviously intended to leave these JoumaK died before 
him* After tliat evenU deeply to be regretted on so many 
accvMmt^ Mn Givville did me the h<xioar to select me 
f>r the {x^ribnnance of this duty, which was unesq^ected 
by mpcif : and my strong attachment and gnthoie to 
him (l>r numK>r)o!59 acts of kindness and marks of coci£* 
^Vhkv K>und me bv eTior consideratioQ to cier azsJ 
execute :he wi$he» of mv late friend. 

lu the &charv!e of thb trea I have he«: ^n^i^d 
br r\'^ om^hjt cx>dTv than the de«£n? lo ic««:i :i»e« 
MesaKV^ai^ » t&e wvni ia a tsas^er wiic^ tbesr Ax::^).^ 
wvxijvl :x^ biTv Ssirccovei aad ra scis «xj:c3L3Tt wiir 

>i*i triec:Mc:> r^rraed :ii«£ w^ r?^ftK ^tr?^ 



I :FC:!3.x2&x .'cinifc a=»i er»ed ::ia » agig rg*Haimr v 



rctnr^ r^-rsocx? :c i£d::^ w^xi vxxji ."tiihr siRrwt X' msiH' 
Ss^ rii'HtT^mc 1.^ idf nrrrsw 2de. In s iia»a« iM mar 



I published) of his own writings, the Author remarks: — 
*A journal to be gtiod, true, and interesting, should be 
'written without tlie slightest reference to publication, 

* but without any fear of it: it should be the transcript 

* of a mind that can bear transcribing. I always contem- 
' plate the possibility that hereafter my journal will be 
' read, and I regard with alarm and dislike the notion of 

* its containing matters about myself which nobody will 
' care to know ' (January 2nd, 1838). 

These notes were designed chiefly to preserve a record 

^Of the less known causes and details of public events which 

[wme under the Author's observation, and they are inter- 

^jersed with the conversations of many of the eminent men 

with whom he associated. But it must be borne in mind 

that they are essentially what they profess to be — a con- 

h-itrnporary reconl of facts and opinions, not altered or made 

I to square with subsequent experience. Hence some 

■Acts may be inaccurately stated, because they are given in 

w&e shape they assumed at the time they were recorded, 

Bud some opinions and judgments on men and things are 

Hjtt variance (as he himself acknowledges and jwints out) 

pirith those at which the writer afterwards arrived on the 

riRme persons and subjects. Our impressions of what is 

sing around us vary so rapidly and ao continually, that 

contemporary record of opinion, honestly jireserved, 

JTcrs very widely from the final and mature judgment of 

tory : yet tiio judgment of history must be based upon 

mteroporary evidence. It was remarked by an acute 

server to Mr. Greville himself, that the rmancea in 

ilitical society are so delicate and numerous, the , 
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details so nice and varying, that unless caught at the 
moment they escape, and it is impossible to collect them 
again. That is the charm and the merit of genuine con- 
temporary records. 

The two leading quaUties in the mind of Mr. Greville 
were the love of truth and the love of justice. His natural 
curiosity, which led him to track out and analyse the 
causes of events with great eagerness, was stimulated by 
the desire to arrive at their real origin, and to award to 
everyone, with judicial impartiality, what appeared to 
him to be a just share of responsibility. Without the 
passions or the motives of a party poUtician, he ardently 
sympathised with the cause of Liberal progress and Con- 
servative improvement, or^ as he himself expresses it, 
with Conservative principles on a Liberal basis. He was 
equally opposed to the prejudices of the old Tory aristo- 
cracy, amongst whom he had been brought up, and to the 
impetuous desire of change which achieved in his time so 
many vast and various triumphs. His own position, partly 
from the nature of the permanent office he held in the 
Privy Council, and partly from his personal intimacies with 
men of very opposite opinions, was a neutral one ; but he 
used that neutral position with consummate judgment and 
address to remove obstacles, to allay irritations, to compose 
differences, and to promote, as &r as lay in his power, the 
public welfare. Contented with his own social position, 
he was alike free from ambition and from vanity. 
No man was more entirely disinterested in his judgments 
on public affairs, for he had long made up his mind that 
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had nothing to gain or to lose by them, anil iii tlic 
opinions he formed, and on occasion energeticjilly inain- 
tmned, he cared for nothing but their justice and their 
truth. I trust that I do uot deceive myself in tlic behef 
that the impressions of such a man, ftiithfully rendered at 
the lime, on the events happening around him, will be 
lought to possess a permanent value and interest. But 
am aware that opinions governed by no party standard 
■will appear to a certain extent to be fluctuating and even 
inconsistent. I have not thought it consistent with my duty 
the Editor of these jiapers to supjiress or modify any of 
the statements or opinions of their Author on public men 
m public events ; nor do I hold myself in any way re8|ion- 
■bk for the tenor of them. Some of these judgments of 
the writer may be thought harsh and severe, and some of 
them were subsequently mitigated by himself. But those 
who enter public life submit their conduct and their hves to 
the judgment of their contemporaries and of posterity, and 
this b especially true of those who fill the most exalted 
BtatioDs in society. Every act, almost every thought, which 
is brought home to them leaves its mark, and tliose wlio 
come after them cannot complain that this mark is as 
indelible as their fame. The only omissions I huvc 
tbot^ht it right to make are a few passages aod expres- 
Booe relating to persons and occurrences in private life, 
in which I have sought to publish nothing which could 
give pain or annoyance to persons still alive. 

It will be pbaerred that these Journals begin in the 
yev 1S18, when Hr. Greville was barely twenty-four 
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years of age, and.indeed I possess some notes of an earlier 
period, which it was not thought desirable to include 
m this publication. At that age Mr. Greville had 
but a short experience of life, without the opportuni* 
ties of information which he subsequently enjoyed ; con- 
sequently the first two or three chapters of the first 
volume are of secondary interest, and the political value of 
the work begins with the retirement of Lord liverpool. 
But it is by his own express desire that these chapters are 
retained to complete the series, and the particulars relating 
to the Duke of York and to the Queen's trial are not 
without interest. As the Author advanced in life his 
narrative increases in value both in substance and in 
style, and the most important portion of it is that which 
must at present be reserved for future publication. 

Of the Author of these Journals it may suffice to say 
that Charles Cavendish Fulke GreviQe was the eldest of 
the three sons of Charles Greville (who was grandson of 
the fifth Lord Warwick), by Lady Charlotte Cavendish 
Bentinck, eldest daughter of William Henry, third Duke 
of Portland, KG., who filled many great offices of State. 

He was bom on the 2nd of April, 1794. Much of his 
childhood was spent at his grandfather's house at Bulstrode. 

He was educated at Eton and at Christ Church, Oxford ; 
but he left the University early, having been appointed 
private secretary to Earl Bathurst before he was twenty. 

The infiuence of the Duke of Portland obtained for 
him early in life the sinecure appointment of the Secre- 
taryship of Jamaica, the duties of that office being per* 



formed by deputy, and likewise the reversion of the Clerk- 
ship of the Council. He entered in 1821 upon the duties 
of Clerk of the Council in Ordinary, which he discharged 
for ueaily forty years. During the last twenty years of 
his life Mr. Grevllle occupied a suite of rooms in the 
house of Earl Granville in Bruton Street, and there, on 
the 18th of January, 1865, he expired. I was with him 
on the previous evening until he retired to rest ; from that 
sleep he never woke. 

No additions whatever have been made to the text of 
these Journals. The passages occasionally interposed 
in a parenthesis, at a later date, to correct or comment 
upon a previous statement, are all by the hand of the 
Author, So likewise are the notes distinguished by no 
mark. For the notes included in brackets [ ] the Editor 
is responsible.' 

Oetoher lit, 1874. 
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' I take this opportimitj to correct a few errors which occur in 
)uB notes. 

At p. 81, vol. t., the name of Colonel de Rob should be Artbnr 
John Bill de Ros, not ilitl. 

At p. U3, vol. i.. it is Htat«d that the late Earl of Derby did 
not take office until he joined Lord Grey's Administration in 1930. 
This is inaccnrate. He held the office of Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies from April 1827 till Jannaiy 1628. 

At pp. 30, 55, 56, vol. iii., the nanie of Mr. Sheil is misspelt Shiel 

At p. 256, Tol. iii., the name of Lord Clarendon is inserted as 
Lord Piivj Seal in Lord Melboarno's second Adminiatration ; bat 
hard Clarendon did not take that office cntil 1839. The Privy Seal 
WIS held from 1835 to 1839 by Lord Uuncannon in conjunction 
wHIi the First Commissionership of I^nd Hevcnne. 

At p. 259, Tot. iii., the reference in the last lino of the note is 
inooiDplete ; it ehonld be to p. 379, vol. i. 
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1818. 

I BEGAN to keep a Journal some time ago, and, after con- 
tinuing it irregularly, dropped it entirely. I have since felt 
tempted to resume it, because, having frequent opportunities 
of mixing in the society of celebrated men, some particulars 
about them might be interesting hereafter. 

June 7th. — The dissolution of Parliament is deferred on 
account of the mistakes which have been made in passing 
the Alien Bill. On Friday night the exultation of the 
Opposition was very great at what they deemed a victory 

TOL. I. B 
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over the Ministers. It is said that there will be 100 contests, 
and that Government will lose twenty or thirty members. 
The Queen was so ill on Friday evening that they expected 
she would die. She had a severe npasm.^ 

The Duchess of Cambridge * has been received in a most 
flattering manner here, and it is said that the Duchess of 
Cumberland is severely mortified at the contrast between her 
reception and that of her sister-in-law. On the Sunday 
after her arrival the Duke took her to walk in the Park, 
when she was so terrified by the pressure of the mob about 
her that she nearly fainted, away. 

The Regent drives in the Park every day in a tilbury, 
with his groom sitting by his side ; grave men are shocked 
at this undignified practice. 

June 21 8^. — I dined at Holland House last Thursday. 
The party consisted of Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Prere, and 
Mrs. Tiemey and her son. After dinner Mr. Prere repeated 
to us a great deal of that part of * Whistlecraft ' which is not 
yet published.* I laughed whenever 1 could, but as I have 
never read the first part, and did not understand the second, 
I was not so much amused as the rest of the company. 

On Priday I went to the Stud-house, where a great party 

was assembled to see the stock and buy them. After visit- 

. ing the paddocks, Bloomfield* gave a magnificent dinner to 

' [Queen Charlotte, consort of George III., died on the 17th of No- 
vember of this year, I8l8.] 

' [Prince Adolphus Frederick, Duke of Cambridge, seventh son of George 
IIT., married on the 7th of May, 1818, Augusta Wilhelmina Louisa, Princess 
of Hesse, youngest daughter of the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. Ernest, 
Puke of Cumberland, the King's fourth son, married on the 29th of August, 
1816, at Strelitz, the Princess Frederica, third daughter of the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg-Strelitz. This lady had been twice married before, first to Prince 
Frederic Louis Charles of Prussia, and secondly to the Prince of Salms- 
Braunfels. As the Duchess of Cumberland had been divorced from her 
last husband, the Queen received her with great coldness ; and the position 
in which she was placed contrasted strongly with that -of the Duchess of 
Cambridge on her marriage.] 

' [The whole poem of * Whistlecraft * has since been republished in the 
collected works of the Right Hon. Hookham Frere.] 

* [Sir Benjamin Bloomfield filled the offices of Marshal and Chief 
Equerry to the Regent, and in 1817 he became Receiver- (General of the 
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the company in a tent near the house ; it was the finest 
feast I ever saw, but the badness of the weather spoilt the 
entertainment. 

The Queen's illness was occasioned by information which 
she received of the Duchesses of Cumberland and Cambridge 
having met and embraced. This meeting took place as if 
by accident, but really by appointment, in Kew Gardens ; 
and the Duke of Cambridge himself informed the Queen of 
it. She was in such a rage that the spasm was brought on, 
and she was very near dying. 

June 24/A. — The elections are carried on with great 
violence, and every day we hear of fresh contests being in 
agitation. The disgraceful scenes which have taken place 
in Westminster excite universal shame and indignation. 
The mob seem to have shaken off the feelingrs and the usual 
character of Englishmen, and in the brutal attacks which 
they have made on Captain Maxwell have displayed the 
savage ferocity which marked the mobs of Paris in the worst 
times. He has been so much hurt that his life is now in 
danger. Sir F. Burdett told me this morning that as soon 
as he was at the head of the poll he thought he should 
appear upon the hustings and thank the people for having 
raised him thus high. It is supposed that Burdett has laid 
out 10,000/. on this election, though his friends do not 
acknowledge that he has spent anything. It is clear that 
the open houses, cockades, and bands of music we have seen 
these three days were not procured for nothing. 

Lord Castlereagh went to the hustings, and voted for 
Sir Murray Maxwell; he was hooted, pelted, and got off 
with some difficulty. His Lordship's judgment was not very 
conspicuous on this occasion ; both Sir Murray's friends and 
enemies are of opinion that Lord Castlereagh's vote did him 
a great deal of harm and turned many men against him. 
The severest contests will be in Wiltshire, Herefordshire, 
Devonshire, and Lincolnshire. The elections are going 

Dueby of Cornwall and Keeper of the Privj Purse to the Prince. The 
8tad-hoii8e of Hampton Court had been given him as a residence. He waa 
raised to the peerage in 1826.] 

B 2 
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against Gk)yemment generally ; in London particularly, as the 
Ministers lose one seat in the Borough and two in the City* 
This last election is the most unexpected of all. Curtis 
has been member for twenty-eight years, and has been used 
to come in very high on the polL On this occasion the con- 
test between him and Alderman Thorpe was severe, but 
Curtis would have carried it had not Wood and Waithman 
coalesced with Thorpe the last day, and thrown their spare 
votes over to him ; this determined the election in his favour.' 
June SOth. — There was an aflfray yesterday afternoon in 
Covent <jlarden. Sir Murray Maxwell's people paraded about 
a loxse boat drawn by six horses. Burdett's mob attacked and 
demolLhed the boat, ^nd this action having raised their spirits, 
the contest continued. The consequence was that a large 
party of Horse Guards were marched into Covent Garden, and 
paraded there during the rest of the night. The people ex- 
pressed their discontent by cries of ^ This is what they call 
freedom of election ! ' ^ Burdett for ever ! ' &c.* 

Am/gust 4th. — I went to Oatlands • on Saturday. There was 
a very tlarge party — Mr« and Mrs. Burrell, Lord Alvanley, 
Berkeley Craven, Cooke, Arthur Upton, Armstrong, Foley, 
Lord Lauderdale, Lake, Page, Lord Yarmouth. We played 
at whist till four in the morning. On Sunday we amused 
ourselves with eating fruit in the garden, and shooting at a 
mark with pistols, and playing with the monkeys. I lathed 
in the cold bath in the grotto, which is as clear as crystal and 
as cold as ice. Oatlands is the worst managed establishment 
in England ; there are a great many servants, and nobody 
waits on you ; a vast number of horses, and none to ride or 
drive. 

August 15th. — The parties at Oatlands take place every 

^ [Sir William Curtis was the Ministerial candidate in the City of 
London ; he was thrown out, and Messrs. Wood, Waithman, Wilson,' and 
Thorpe were returned.] 

^ The Westminster election terminated as follows: — Sir Samuel 
Romilly, 5,330 ; Sir Francis Burdett, 5,238 ; Sir Murray Maxwell, 4,808 ; 
Henry Hunt, 84.] 

' rOatlands Park, Weyhridge, at that time the residence of the Duke of 
YorL] 
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kturday, and the guesta go away on Monday morning. These 
parties begin as soon aa the Dnohess leaves London, and last 
till the October meetings. During the Egham races there is 
a large jsarty which remains there from the Saturday before 
races till the Monday se'nnight following ; this is called 
Dachess's party, and she invites the guests. The Doke is 
only there himself from Saturday to Monday. Tliere are 
almost always the same people, sometimes more, sometimes 
less. We dine at eight, and sit at table till eleven. In about 
a quarter of an hour after we leave the dining-room the Duke 
Hits down to play at whist, and never stirs from the table ns 
long as anybody will play with him. When anybody gives 
any hint of being tired he will leave off, but if he sees no 
sigiu of weariness in others he will never stop himself. He 
is eqoally well amused ivhether the play is high or low, but 
tlie stake he prefers is fives and ponies.' The Duchoss gene- 
nUly plays also at half-crown whist. The Duke always gets 
up very early, whatever time he may go to bed. On Snnday 
morning he goes to church, returns to a breakfast of tea and 
cold meat, and afterwards rides or walks till the evening. 
On Slonday morning he always sets off to London at nine 
'dock. He sleeps equally well in a bed or in a carriage. 
Duchess seldom goes to bed, or if she does only for an 
or two ; she sleeps dressed upoo a couch, sometimes in 
one room, sometimes in another. She frequently walks out 
very lat« at uight, or rather early in the morning, and she 
always sleeps with open windows. She dresses and break- 
&sts at three o'clock, afterwards walks out with all her dogs, 
and seldom appears before dinner-time. At night, when she 
mot sleep, she has women to read to her. The Duchess 
clever and well-informed ; she likea society and 
form and ceremony, but in the midst of the most 
intercourse she always preserves a certain dignity 
Those who are iu the habit of going to Oatlands 
ly R.t their ease with her, and talk with as much 

' [Fl»»-pound points nnd twenty-five pounds on the rubber,] 
* [Th« Duchen of Vnrk wng b(.n PriniMsa llaytl of Pnis-ia ; ghe raBrri'd 
» Dnkavf Yoiku] I'iH.mid died on the UtU of August, 18^] 
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freedom as they would to any other woman, but always with 
great respect. Her mind is not perhaps the most delicate ; 
she shows no dislike to coarseness of sentiment or language, 
and I have seen her very much amused with jokes, stories, 
and allusions which would shock a very nice person. But 
her own conversation is never polluted with anything the 
least indelicate or unbecoming. She is very sensible to little 
attentions, and is annoyed if anybody appears to keep aloof 
from her or to shun conversing with her. Her dogs are her 
greatest interest and amusement, and she has at least forty 
of various kinds. She is delighted when anybody gives her 
a dog, or a monkey, or a parrot, of all of which she has a 
vast number ; it is impossible to offend her or annoy her 
more than by ill-using any of her dogs, and if she were to see 
anybody beat or kick any one of them she would never forgive 
it» She has always lived on good terms with the Royal 
Family, but is intimate with none of them, and goes as little 
as possible to Court. The Regent dislikes her, and she him. 
With the Princess Charlotte she was latterly very intimate, 
spent a great deal of time at Claremont, and felt her death 
very severely. The Duchess has no taste for splendour or 
magnificence, and likes to live the life of a private individual 
as much as possible. 

The Duke of York is not clever, but he has a justness of 
understanding, which enables him to avoid the errors into 
which most of his brothers have fallen, and which have made 
them so contemptible and unpopular. Although his talents 
are not rated high, and in public life he has never been 
honourably distinguished, the Duke of York is loved and 
respected. He is the only one of the Princes who has the 
feelings of an English gentleman ; his amiable disposition 
and excellent temper have conciliated for him the esteem 
and regard of men of all parties, and he has endeared 
himself to his friends by the warmth and steadiness of his 
attachments, and from the implicit confidence they all have 
in his truth, straightforwardness, and sincerity. He delights 
in the society of men of the world and in a life of gaiety and 
pleasure. He is very easily amused, and particularly with 
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full of coarseness and indelicacy; tbe men with whom 

es most are trea-poliMonii, and la polufimveTie. is the ion of 

society. But his aides-de-camp and friends, while they do 

scruple to aay everything before and to him. always treat 

with attention and respect. The Duke and the Duchess 

upon the best terms ; their manner to one another is 

ial, and while full of mutual respect and attention, they 

follow separately their own occupations and amusements 

without interfering with one another. Their friends are 

common to both, and those who are moat attached to the 

equally so to the Duchess, One of her few foibles is 

extreme tenacionsness of her authority at Oatlands ; one 

ty in which this is shown is in the stable, where, although 

:e are always eight or t«n carriage-horses which seldom do 

ij work, it is impossible ever to procure a horse to ride or 

drive, because the Duchess appropriates them all to herself. 

Theother day oneof the aides-de-camp (Cooke) wanted to drive 

Burrell (who was there) to Hampton Court ; he spoke of this 

at breakfast, and the Duke heariug it, desired he would take 

curricle and two Spanish horses which had been given 

him. The Duchess, however, chose to call these horses 

and to consider them as her own. The curricle came to 

door, and just as they were going to mount it a servant 

from the Duchess (who had heard of It) and told the 

fioochmaii that her Eoyal Highness knew nothing of it, had 

ordered it, and that the curricle must go home, which 

it accordingly did. 

."SeptfmhcT Srd.—l went to Oatlands for the Egham races. 
The party lasted moie than a week; there was a great 
noiuber of people, and it was very agreeable. Erskine was 
dy mad ; he read me some of his verses, aud we had a 
mte upon religious subjects one morning, which he 
ihed by declaring his entire disbelief in the Mosaic 
■. We played at whist every night that the Duke was 
and I always won. The Duchess was unwell most of 
We showed her a galanterie which pleased her 
macb. She produced a picture of bei-self one eveuing, 
[i she said she was going to send to the Duchess of 
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Orleans ; we all cried out, said it was bad, and asked her 
why she did not let Lawrence paint her picture, and send a 
miniature copied from that. She declared she could not afford 
it ; we then said, if she would sit, we would pay for the pic- 
ture, which she consented to do, when all the men present 
signed a paper, desiring that a picture should be painted 
and a print taken from it of her Boyal Highness. Lawrence 
is to be invited to Oatlands at Christmas to paint the picture. 
The men who subscribe are Culling Smith, Alvanley, B. 
Craven, Worcester, Armstrong, A. Upton, Rogers, Luttrell, 
and myself, who were present. The Duchess desired that 
Greenwood and Taylor might be added. From Oatlands T 
went to Cirencester, where I stayed a week and then re- 
turned to Oatlands, expecting to find the Queen dead and 
the house empty, but I found the party still there. 

Ampthilly^ September 9th. — I rode down here to-day. 
Alvanley and Montrond came in a chaise and four, and 
were only three hours and three-quarters coming from town. 
Luttrell and Bogers are here. The dinner very bad, because 
the cook is out of humour. The evening passed off heavily. 

AmpthUly September 11th, — ^The Duke and Duchess of 
San Carlos came yesterday with their two daughters, one of 
whom is fourteen and the other twelve or thirteen years old. 
The eldest is betrothed to the Count Altimira, a boy of seven- 
teen years old, son of one of the richest Spanish grandees. 
He has 70,000J. a year. The Duke of Medina-Coeli before 
the French invasion had 215,000Z. a year. 

Lord Holland was talking to Mr. Fox the day after the 
debate on the war (after the Peace of Amiens) about public 
speakers, and mentioned Sheridan's speech on the Begums. 
Fox said, * You may rest assured that that speech was the 
finest that ever was made in Parliament.' Lord Holland 
said, * It is very well of you to say so, but I think your speech 
last night was a pretty good one.' Fox said, * And that was 
a devilish fine speech too.' 

* [Ampthill Park, at that time the seat of Lord and Lady Holland, 
who had inherited it from the Earl of Upper Ossory. On the death of Lady 
Holland Ampthill was purchased hy the Duke of Bedford, and has since 
heen inhabited by Lord and Lady Wensleydale.] 
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Teddesley^ November SOth. — I went to Tixall * on Tuesday, 
the 10th of November. There were Luttrell, Nugent, Montagu, 
Granville Somerset (who went away the next day), and 
afterwards Granville Vernon, Wilmot, and Mr. Donald. I 
never remember so agreeable a party — * le bon gout, les ris, 
I'aimable Ubert^.' Everybody was pleased because each did 
what he pleased, and the tone of the society was gay, simple, 
and clever. 

It is hardly possible to live with a more agreeable man 
than Luttrell. He is difficult to please, but when pleased 
and in good spirits, full of vivacity. He has a lively imagi- 
nation, a great deal of instruction, and a very retentive 
memory, a memory particularly happy for social purposes, 
for he recollects a thousand anecdotes, fine allusions, odd 
expressions, or happy remarks, applicable to the generality 
of topics which fall under discussion. He is extremely 
sensitive, easily disconcerted, and resents want of tact in 
others, because he is so liable to suflPer from any breach of 
it. A sceptic in religion, and by no means austere in morals, 
he views with indulgence all faults except those which are 
committed against society, but he looks upon a bore with 
unconcealed aversion. He i& attached to a few persons 
whose talents he respects and whose society he covets, but 
towards the world in general he is rather misanthropical^ 
and prides himself upon being free from the prejudices which 
he ridicules and despises more or less in everybody else. 
Detesting the importance and the superiority which are 
assumed by those who have only riches or rank to boast of, 
he delights in London, where such men find their proper 
level, and where genius and ability always maintain an 
ascendancy over pomp, vanity, and the adventitious circum- 
stances of birth or position. Bom in mystery,^ he has 
always shrouded himself in a secresy which none of his 
acquaintance have ever endeavoured to penetrate. He has 

^ [Hzall, the seat of Sir Clifford Constable in Staffordshire, was let at 
this time to Lord and Lady Granville.] 

' [Mr. Luttrell was believed to be a natural son of Lord Carhampton. 
He hiid Mt in the last Irish Parliament before the Union, and died about 
1855 at a veiy advanced age.] 
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connections; but they are unknown or only guessed at. He 
has occupations, amusements, and interests unconnected 
with the society in which he publicly moves. Of these he 
never speaks, and no one ever ventures to ask him any 
questions. Ostensibly he has no friend. Standing thus 
alone in the world, he derives but little of his happiness from 
others ; and he seems to delight in the independence of his 
feelings as well as of his situation. He is very witty and 
says excellent things, brilliant in general society and pleasant 
in tete-a-tete. Many men infinitely less clever converse more 
agreeably than he does, because he is too epigrammatic, and 
has accustomed himself so much to make brilliant observa- 
tions that he cannot easily descend to quiet, unlaboured talk. 
This only applies to him when in general society; when alone 
with another person he talks as agreeably as possible. 

Nugent is clever, and in many respects a more amiable 
companion than Luttrell, though very inferior to him in 
ability. He is well-informed, gentlemanlike, sensible, with 
good manners, good taste, and has a talent for music ; he is 
always in good humour, and discriminating without being 
difficult. 

Lady Granville' has a great deal of genial humour, 
strong feelings, enthusiasm, delicacy, refinement, good taste, 
naivetS which just misses being affectation, and a bonhomie 
which extends to all around her. 

Nothing could exceed the agreeableness of the life we led 
at Tixall. We breakfasted about twelve or later, dined at 
seven, played at whist and macao the whole evening, and 
went to bed at diflFerent hours between two and four. * Nous 
faisions la bonne chere, ce qui ajoute beaucoup a I'agr^ment 
de la soci^t^. Je ne dis pas ceci par rapport a mes propres 
gouts; mais parce que je I'ai observe, et que les philosophes 
n'y sont pas plus indifferents que les bons vivants.' 

When the party at Tixall was over we all removed to 

» [Henrietta Elizabeth, daughter of William, fifth Duke of Devon- 
shire, married in 1809 to Lord Granville. Leveson Gower, created Viscount 
Granville in 1815, and Earl Granville in 1833, during his embassy at the 
Court of France.] 
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Teddesley. Littleton^ is good-natured, liberal, hospitable, 
and anxious to obli<(e, but lie wants tact, and his table is 
more copious than reffined. The house is ugly and in an 
ugly situation ; the rooms are small, but not ill furnished. 
The dinners were not good, and Luttrell and Nugent were 
both very angry at the badness of the fare. We had a 
brilliant chasse, Luttrell left Teddesley on Monday, the 
Granvilles on Sunday, and Nugent and I on Tuesday ; we 
travelled together to Oxford. He is very agreeable, full of 
information, and has a great facility in expressing himself. 
We parted at Oxford. I went to Redrice, and came to 
town on Sunday. 

Tixall was the most agreeable party I ever was at. We 
were all pleased and satisfied ; we played at whist, and after- 
wards at macao. Littleton was the greatest winner and 
Lord Granville the loser. I wrote a description of the macao 

in verse: — 

MACAO, 

The solemn chime from oot the ancient tower ^ 

Invites to Macao at th' accustomed hour. 

The welcome summons heard, around the board 

Each takes his seat and counts his iv'ry hoard. 

'Tis strange to see how in the early rounds 

The cautious punters risk their single pounds, 

Till, fired with generous rage, they double stake 

And offer more than prudent dealers take. 

My Lady ' through her glass with keen delight 

Observes the brisk beginnings of the fight ; 

To some propitious, but to me unkind. 

With candour owns the bias of her mind. 

And asks of Fortune the severe decree 

T' enrich the happy Skew,* to ruin me. 

The fickle Goddess heard one-half the prayer. 

The rest was melted into empty air ; 

For while she smiled complacent on the Skew,' 

On me she shed some trifling favours too. 

' [Edward Littleton, Esq., at that time M.P. for the countj of Stafford ; 
raised to the Privy Council in 1833, when be became Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and to the peerage under the title of Baron Hatberton in 1835.] 

' A dock tower. ' Lady Granville. 

^ £. Montagu. . ^ We gave him this nickname. 
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Sore Granville's luck exceeds all other mens' 

Led through a sad variety of tens ; ' 

The rest have sometimes eights a^d nines, but he 

Is always followed by * the jolly three ; ' * 

But the great Skew some guardian sylph protects, 

His judgment governs, and his hand directs 

When to refrain, when boldly to put in 

And catch with happy nine the wayward pin.' 

The next morning Luttrell came down with a whole 
paper full of epigrams (I had been winning at macao, and 
bad tnmed up five nines in my deal) : — 

Why should we wonder if in Greville's verses 
Each thought so brilliant and each line so terse is P 
For surely he in poetry must shine 
Who is, we know, so favoured by the nine.* 

THE JOLLY TENS. 

Quoth Greville, * The commandments are divine ; 

But as the're ten, I lay them on the shelf: 
O could they change their number and be nine, 

I*d keep them all, and keep them to myself ! ' 

Thus we trifled life away. 

1819. 

January 17th. — I went to Burleigh on the 23rd of Decem- 
ber ; there was no one there but Irby. The house disap- 
pointed me very much, but it is a very fine showplace. 1 
went away on the 27th to Middleton ; there were the 
Culling Smiths, Worcesters, Sir James Macintosh, Ossuls- 
tons, Nugent, &c,; it was very agreeable, and the house 
extremely comfortable. Lady Jersey ^ is an extraordinary 
woman, and has many good qualities; surrounded as she 

^ Tens, ruinous at macao. ' Tens. 

' The middle pin, a large gain. 

^ Nines are the graod desiderata at macao. 

* [Sarah Sophia, eldest daughter of John, tenth Earl of Westmoreland, 
and heiress of Robert Child, Esq., of Osterley Park, her maternal grand- 
father.] 



■ by flatterers and admirers, she is Deither proud nor con- 
She is full of vivacity, spirit, and good nature, but 
B range of het sympathies and affections proves that 

_, I more general benevolence than particular sensi- 

y a Her character. She performs all the ordinary duties 

^life with great correctness, because her heart is naturally 

; and she is, perhaps, from her temperament exposed to 

P^wer temptations than the generality of her sex. She is 

leficient in passion and in softness [which constitute the 

reatest charm in women), so that she ei:cite8 liore of 

niration than of interest; in conversation she is lively and 

jit, witliout being very remarkable, for she has neither 

nor imagination, nor humour ; her understanding is 

tive rather than strong, and her judgment is too often 

irarped by prejudice to be sound. She bos a retentive 

lemory and a restless mind, together with a sort of intellee- 

1 amuigement, with which she appears rather to have 

ten gifted by nature than to have derived it from the 

lltiTation of her reasoning faculties. 

I went from Middleton to Oathinds. The Duke was not 

iibere. We had the Smiths, Worcesters, Aivanley Stanhope, 

Luttreil, George Dawson, Lord Lauderdale, &c. 

^'Lord Erskine wsvs ill, and Lord Lauderdale was faking care 

f him. The house was very nnconifbrtable, and the room I 

1 iu small, noisy, and inconvenient. 

I came to London on Friday last. Parliament having 

let on the Thursday, it is very fall, and is filling more and 

more every day. The Opposition expect to divide 180 on the 

Bank queotion; they talk of te-establishing the dinners 

which they used to have in Fox's time. 

^rs is in a nervous state about his poem, and trembles 
k the reviewers.' 

/anvary 28th. — I went to Gorhambury on the 24th to 
The Duke of York was there. We should have had 
pbritliant chime, but it rained. We went out at three and 
Ued 105 pheasants. 

' [Kogvni' poem entilled ' tlunun Life ' wna on the eve of publication, 
pa nTiawwn trialed it more tendeil; tiiao it dfaerred, u ftpp«atB below.] 
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There has been some skirmishing in the House of 
Commons, particularly the night before last, on Dr. Hallo- 
ran's petition, when the Opposition (Bennett dtice) got com- 
pletely beaten. Many of the new members bave spoken, 
but Mr. Lawson, a soi-disant wit, and Sir B. Wilson have 
failed lamentably. It is odd enough that Wilson made a 
reply to an attack which Cobbett had inserted in one of his 
papers upon him. Cobbett said that he would make a silly 
speech in Parliament and destroy himself, and it is just what 
he did.* The Opposition were very angry with Sir J. Coffin, 
who, with the candour of a noyice, had made himself informed 
of the facts of the petition, and finding they were against 
his friends, said so in the House. 

Arbuthnot told me some particulars about Tiemey. He 
began by being a friend of Mr. Pitt, and in one of his speeches 
on the Southwark or Colchester election he praised him in 
opposition to Mr. Fox. This latter never liked him, and 
the Eegent assured Arbuthnot he had letters of Tiemey 
in his possession thanking him for having endeavoured to 
remove Mr. Fox's antipathy to him. When Addington came 
in, Pitt advised him to get Tierney, as nobody would be so 
useful to him. He did accordingly, and so Tiemey became 
a member of that Administration.^ When Pitt came again 
into office a negotiation was opened with him through 
the medium of Charles Long. He was oflfered the Chief 
Secretaryship in Ireland, which he wLshed to have, but he 
made it a condition that he should not be in Parliament. 
To this Mr. Pitt would not agree, as he said that he must 
commit himself with them entirely or not join them at all ; 
he refused, not choosing to commit himself, and the negotia- 
tions broke oflf. 

January SUL — I dined with Lady Bathurst yesterday. 
We talked of the approaching contests in Parliament, and 
she said that she felt more apprehensive now than ever she 
had done for the safety of the Grovemment, that it was impos- 

' [Right Hon. Georsre Tiernej, Treasurer of the XftTV and P.C. in 1803, 
President of the Board of Control in October 1800, Member of the Mint 
in 1827.] 
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• 

sible for Ministers to stay in if they were defeated, as they 
had occasionally been in the last Parliament, and that if they 
were defeated she should attribute it all to Yansittart., who 
is a millstone about their necks. I asked why they did not 
get rid of him, and she said that it was from good-nature ; 
they had scruples about telling him he was inefficient and 
must resign. She said that Canning's conduct had been 
80 good towards them, they were very anxious to put him in 
some more considerable office. 

February 3rd. — I went with Bouverie to Newmarket on 
Monday to look at the horses. On Wednesday I came to 
town and went on to Oatlands. Madame de Lieven was there. 
This woman is excessively clever, and when she choses bril- 
liantly agreeable. She is beyond all people fastidious. She 
is equally conscious of her own superiority and the inferiority 
of other people, and the contempt she has for the understand- 
ings of the generality of her acquaintance has made her 
indifferent to please and incapable of taking any delight in 
general iociety. Her manners are very digni6ed and grace- 
ful, and she is extremely accomplished. She sometimes 
endeavours to assume popular and gracious manners, but* 
she does this languidly and awkwardly, because it is done 
with an effort. She carries ennui to such a pitch that even 
in the society of her most intimate friends she frequently owns 
that she is bored to death. She writes memoirs, or rather a 
journal, of all that falls under her observation. She is so 
clever, has so much imagination and penetration, that they 
must be very entertaining. She writes as well as talks with 
extraordinary ease and gracefulness, and both her letters and 
her conversation are full of point ; yet she is not liked, and 
has made hardly any friends. Her manners are stately and 
reserved, and so little bcmhomie penetrates through her 
dignity that few feel sufficiently attracted to induce them to 
try and thaw the ice in which she always seems bound. ^ 

* [A very imperfect character of Princess LieveD, with whom Mr. 
Grerille was at this time hut slightly acquainted. But in after years he 
hecame one of her most intimate and confidential friends, and she frequently 
reappears in the course of these memoirs.] 
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February 5th. — I have finished Madame de Stael's * Con- 
siderations sur la Revolution Fran9ai8e.' It is the best of her 
works, extremely eloquent, containing the soundest political 
opinions conveyed in a bold and eloquent style. It is perhaps 
too philosophical and not sufficiently relieved by anecdotes 
and historical illustrations. Her defence of her father is 
written with much enthusiasm and great plausibility, but 
the judgment of the world concerning Necker is formed, and 
it is too late to alter it. The effect of her eloquence is 
rather weakened by the recollection of her conduct to him, 
for she lived with him as little as possible, because she could 
not bear the ennui of Coppet.* 

February 9th. — The Opposition are in a state of the 
highest exultation on account of the division in the House 
of Commons last night on Brougham's being added to the 
Bank Committee. The numbers were 173 to 135. They 
triumph particularly in this strong mibority because the 
attack upon Brougham in the * Quarterly Review' was 
deemed so successful by the Ministerial party thf|>t they 
thought he would not be able to lift up his head again. The 
review is extremely well done, as all allow. It is supposed 
to be written by Dr. Ireland [it was by Dr. Monk*], and 
that Canning supplied the jokes, but Arbuthnot assured me 
he had no hand in it. 

February \Oth. — ^Wilberforce made a speech last night 
which reminded one of the better days of the House of 

^ [In the latter years of Madame de StaePs life Coppet became one of the 
most brilliant social resorts in Europe, for she attracted there the Schlegels, 
B. Constant, Bonstetten, Sismondi, Byron, and a host of other celebrities. 
Towards her father Madame de Stael expressed the most passionate regard.] 

' [Dr. Monk, not Dr. Ireland, was the author of the article. Monk 
became Bishop of Oloucester in 1830. This passage relates to the celebrated 
article on the Report of Mr. Brougham's Committee on the Education of 
the People which appeared in the * Quarterly Review* of December 1818. 
The article was a violent one, but it is amusing to see the effects attributed 
to it at the time. Some controversy has since taken place as to the share 
Canning had in it. I have myself seen the letters from Gifford (editor of 
the * Review ') to Dr. Monk, in which he speaks of the additions which have 
been made to the article ; and there is the strongest internal evidence that 
these purpurei panni were added by Canning. The subject is discussed 
in the * Edinburgh Review ' for July 1868.] 
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HiBunons. He presented a petition from the Quakers against 
tte Criminal Code, and introduced a compliment to Bomilly. 
Castlereagh was in a minority in the Committee concerning 
the equerries of the Windsor establishment ; he wished to 
keep two more than Tierney proposed; the latter had eight 
to six in the Committee.' 

Fcbniarif lit/i. — George Lamb has been proposed in 
iitk>n to Hobhouse.^ The latter drew tliia opposition 
himself by his speech, and still more by the reports of 
Committee, in which they abused the Whigs in un- 
measured terms. Lambton went to Hobhonse and asked 
him if he would disavow the abuse of Lord Grey, which 
hia Committee had inserted in the document they printed ; 
he pefuaed, on which the opposition was determined upon 
and begun. McDonald proposed Lamb, but they would not 
hew bim ; Evans seconded him. G. Jones made a very good 
speech in proposing Cartwright. Burdett and Einnaird 
both spoke with moderation in proposing Hobhonse. It is 
generally supposed that Lamb will win. 

Eogers' poem is disliked; the cry is all against it : some of 
the lines are pretty, but it is not perspicuous enough, and ia 
lent in novelty and force, 

F^tntary l&th. — Yesterday Lamb was only seven behind 

ilionse on the poll ; everybody thinks he is sure to win, 
eren if Burdett should come forward with money. The day 
before there was great uproar and much abuse on the 
hustings. Burdett made a shameful speech full of blasphemy 
and Jacobinism, but he seems to have lost his popularity in 
a grent measure even with the blackguards of Westminster. 
Hobhoose yesterday was long and dull ; he did not speak like 

* [In ooiuequeDCf of the death of Quoen Charlotte in the precuding month 

I(a*«nib«r. the OoternmeDt visited the Wiadaor esUbliahmeat. The 

V of York WM appointed outoi pertmta of the King, sad received in 

t e^a^tjr 10,000/, a jear, which had previoual)r been allowed to tho 

A debate tooli place on this subject on the ^tb of Kebruarj, which 

red lobj Mr. Greville under thai date,] 

■ (Th«d«»tb of Sir Samuel Romilly in November 1813 caurod a vacancy 

b tka repKMntation of WeetminHter, and another electiuu look place upon 

■fceneeti^of Parliameut. The uuraberawere : Hon. Geoi^ Luub, 4,436. 

Juba Cam HobhouM, 3,801 ; Major Cartwright, 38.] ' 

TOb. I. C 
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a clever man, and if the people would have heard Lamb, and 
he has any dexterity in reply, he must have crushed him — it 
was so answerable a speech. 

I went to the Berrys' * in the evening, where the blues and 
the wits were assembled ; as Sidney Smith said, * the conver- 
sation raged,' but there was nothing remarkably enter- 
taining. 

February 25^A.— The debate on the 10,000Z. to the Duke 
of York on Monday produced four very good speeches — Peel 
and the Solicitor- Gleneral on one part, and Tiemey and Scar- 
lett ' on the other. This latter spoke for the first time, and 
in reply to the two former. The Opposition came to Brookes' 
full of admiration of his speech, which is said to be the best 
first speech that ever was made in the House of Commons. 
I, who hear all parties and care for none, have been amused 
vrith the different accounts of the debate; one man says 
Peel's speech was the best of the night and the finest 
that has been made in the House for a length of time ; 
another prefers the Solicitor-Greneral's ; then on the other 
side it is said that Tiemey was excellent, Mr. Scarlett beyond 
all praise. The friends of Government allow great merit to 
the two latter speakers, but declare that Peel was tmanswer- 
able, besides having been beautifully eloquent, and that 
Scarlett's speech was a fallacy from beginning to end. Again 
I am told Peel was not good ; his was a speech for effect, 
evidently prepared, showy, but not argumentative ; Scarlett 
triumphantly refrited all his reasoning. Thus it is that a fair 
judgment is never formed upon any question ; the spirit of 
party influences every man's opinions. It is not extraordinary 
that each individual of a party connected by general simi- 
larity of opinion should adhere to the great body, even in 
cases where he may not happen to agree with them, and 
excellent reasons may be adduced for his sacrificing his own 

* [Miea Berry's well-known 9ahnf No. 8 Curzon Street, which waa for 
more than half a century the resort of the best company in London.] 

3 [Sir James Scarlett, afterwards Lord Abinger and Lord Chief Baron. 
It is remarkable that his first speech in the House of Commons was de- 
liTered on the Whig side of the House. He afterwards became a decided 
Tory.] 



Ttew for the great object of unanimity ; but it is very impro- 
bable that on a particular question, unconnected with any 
general Bystem, where arguments are adduced from opposite 
liidea, and submitted to the enlightened judgment of an 
axeembly, the same arguments 'which are looked upon as 
satiafactory and unanswerable by one set of men should 
b"' deemed without exception utterly fallacious by another. 
If any proof were requisite of the mighty influence of party 
spirit, it would be found in a still stronger light in the State 
trials in the House of Lords. I have in my mind the 
trial of Lord Melville ; when each Peer had to deliver his 
jndicini opinion npon the evidence adduced in a matter bo 
solemn, and lu the discharge of a duty so sacred, it might be 
imagined that all party feelings would be laid aside, and that 
a mature jndgment and an enlightened conscience would 
alone Save regulated the conduct of every individual. Yet 
either by an extraordinary accident or by the influence of 
party spirit we beheld all the Peers on the Ministerial side 
of the House declaring Lord Melville innocent, and all those 
of the Opposition prononncing him guilty, 

Mareh otk. — George Ijamb was to have been chaired on 
the day he was elected, but the mob was outrageous and 
woald not suffer it. They broke into hia committee room, 
and he and McDonald were forced to creep out of a two pair 
of stairs window into the churchyard. His partisans, who 
aaeembled on horseback, were attacked and pelted, and forced 
to retn?at after receiving many hard knocks. In the evening 
the mob paraded the town, and broke the windows of Lord 
Cutl«Feagh'B and Lord Sefton's honses, 

The other night Sir James Macintosh ' made a splendid 
■peech on the Criminal Laws ; it was temperate and eloquent, 
and excited universal admiration. The Ministerial pMty 
■poke as highly of it as the Opposition themselves. Last 
night Canning moved the thanks to Lord Hastings, and 
th«y say it was the flnest speech he ever made, in the best 

' 'Sir JumeM MiusDtaeb'a motioD for the nppointmrat of a Coitimittep on 
Capital Puni'btnenta wiu Oinied Agwnit tba Oovemment on the 2ai of 
iUxth hj 148 to 12S.] 
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taste, the clearest narrative, and the most beautiful lan- 
guage. 

June 12th. — I have been at Oatlands for the Ascot party. 
On the course I did nothing. Ever since the Derby ill 
fortune has pursued me, and I cannot win anywhere. Play 
is a detestable occupation ; it absorbs all our thoughts and 
renders us imfit for everything else in life. It is hurtftd to 
the mind and destroys the better feelings ; it incapacitates 
us for study and application of every sort ; it makes us 
thoughtful and nervous ; and our cheerfulness depends upon 
the tmcertain event of our nightly occupation. How anyone 
can play who is not in want of money I cannot compre- 
hend; surely his mind must be strangely framed who requires 
the stimulus of gambling to heighten his pleasures. Some 
indeed may have become attached to gaming from habit, and 
may not wish to throw off the habit from the difficulty of 
finding fresh employment for the mind at an advanced period 
of life. Some may be unfitted by nature or taste for society, 
and for such gaming may have a powerful attraction. The 
mind is excited ; at the gaming-table all men are equal ; no 
superiority of birth, accomplishments, or ability avail here ; 
great noblemen, merchants, orators, jockies, statesmen, and 
idlers are thrown together in levelling confusion ; the only 
pre-eminence is that of success, the only superiority that 
of temper. But why does a man play who is blessed with 
fortune, endowed with understanding, and adorned with ac- 
complishments which might ensure his success in any 
pursuit which taste or fancy might incite him to follow ? It 
is contrary to reason, but we see such instances every day. 
The passion of play is not artificial ; it must have existed in 
certain minds from the beginning ; at least some must have 
been so constituted that they yield at once to the attraction, 
and enter with avidity into a pursuit in which other men 
can never take the least interest. 

June l^th. — The other night in the House of Commons on 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill Sir James Macintosh made a bril- 
liant speech ; all parties agree in commending it. Canning 
answered him, but not successfully. The Duke of Wellington 
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told me on Friday that there was a good debate in the House 
of Lords the night before on the Catholic question, but he 
thought his side had the worst of it ; he acknowledged that 
Lord Grey's speech had done much to shake his opinion, and 
that he had not conceived that his propositions would have 
been framed in so unobjectionable a manner.^ 

Jwae 25fA. — The Persian Ambassador has had a quarrel 
with the Court. He wanted to have precedence over all 
other Ambassadors, and because this was not allowed he was 
affironted and would not go to Court. This mark of dis- 
respect was resented, and it was signified to him that his 
presence would be dispensed with at Carlton House, and 
that the Ministers could no longer receive him at their 
houses. On Sunday last the Eegent went to Lady Salisbury's, 
where he met the Persian, who, finding he had given oflfence^ 
had made a sort of apology, and said that illness had pre- 
vented him from going to Court. The Regent came up to 
him and said, * Well, my good friend, how are you ? I 
hope you are better?' He said, * Oh,, sir, I am very well^ 
but I am very sorry I oflFended your Eoyal Highness by not 
going to Court. Now, sir, my Sovereign he tell me to go 
first, and your Congress, about which I know nothing, say I 
must go last; now this very bad for me (pointing to his 
head) when I go back to Persia.' The Regent said, * Well, 
my good friend, never mind it now ; it does not signify.' He 
answered, * Oh yes, sir ; but your Royal Highness- still angry 
with me, and you have not asked me to your party to-moiTOw 
night*' The Regent laughed and said, ^ I was only going 
to have a few children to dance, but if you like to come I 
shall be very happy to see you.' Accordingly he went to 
Carlton House, and they are very good friends again. 

August Wih. — The Vice-Chancellor was going to Italy, 
but his journey is stopped, as he says, because the Prince 

' rOn the 10th of June Earl Grey submitted to the House of Lordn a 
Bill to relieve Roman Catholics from taking the declaratory oaths against 
Tnmsabetantiation and the Invocation of Saints. On this occasion, for the 
first time. Lord Grenville supported the Catholic claims. But the BiU was 
thrown cat by 141 to 92.] 
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Begent has desired him to stay in England in consequence 
of the approaching return of the Princess of Wales. 

August SOth. — I am just retumell from Oatlands ; we had 
an immense party, the most numerous ever known there. 
The Duchess wished it to have been prolonged, but there 
were no funds. The distress they are in is inconceivable. 
When the Duchess came down there was no water in the 
house. She asked the reason^ and was informed that the 
water came by pipes from St. Gteorge's Hill, which were 
stopped lip with sand ; and as the workmen were never paid, 
they would not clear them out. She ordered the pipes to be 
cleared and th« bills brought to her, which was done. On 
Thui*sday there was a great distress, as the steward had no 
money to pay the tradespeople, and the Duke was prevailed 
on with great difficulty to produce a small sum for the pur- 
pose. The house is nearly in ruins. 

December 24th, — The Duke of Kent gave the name of 
Alei:andrina to his daughter ^ in compliment to the Emperor 
of Bussia. She was to have had the name of Georgiana, but 
the Duke insisted upon Alexandrina being her first name. 
The Begent sent for Lieven and made him a great many 
compliments {en le persiflant) on the Emperor's being god- 
father, but informed him that the name of Georgiana could 
be second to no other in this country, and therefore she 
could not bear it at all. 

The frost is intense. The town is empty. I returned 
from Whersted last Wednesday se'nnight, and went to 
Oatlands on Thursday ; th^e was nearly the same party. 
Prince Leopold came and dined there on Saturday. He 
is very dull and heavy in his manner, and seems over- 
come with the weight of his dignity. This Prince will not 
succeed here ; everybody is civil to him from the interest he 
excited at the time of the Princess's death — an interest 
which has not yet subsided. There seems to be no harm in 
him, but everybody contrasts his manners with those of 
the Duke of York, and the comparison is not to his ad- 

1 [The PrincosB, afterwards Queen, Victoria, born 24th of May, 1819,] 
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vantage. The Duchess likes the society of men of wit and 
letters ; more, I think, from the variety of having them around 
her than horn any pleasure she takes in their conversation. 
Lord Alvanley is the man in whom she takes the grep^test 
delight. 

1820. 

LondoUy January 20th. — I went last Sunday se'nnight 
to Wobum. The Duke of York, Duke of Wellington, 
Lievens, Jerseys, Worcesters, Tavistocks, Mr. Bussell, Lady 
Sandwich, Alvanley, C. Smith, Huntleys, Frederick Fonsonby, 
Lauderdale, and others were there. The house, place, 
establishment, and manner of living are magnificent. The 
eh€u$e was brilliant; in five days we killed 835 pheasants, 
645 hares, 59 rabbits, 10 partridges, and 5 woodcocks. The 
Duchess was very civil and the party very gay. I won at 
whist, and liked it very much. 

January 22nd, — Just before the advance of the allied 
army on Paris a council of war was held, when it was 
unanimously resolved to retreat. The Emperor of Bussia 
entered the room, and said he had reasons for advancing, 
and ordered the advance; the generals remonstrated, but 
the Emperor was determined. WoronzofiP told Sydenham 
that that day a courier arrived at his outposts with a letter 
for the Emperor in the handwriting of Talleyrand. This was 
told me by Frederick Ponsonby. 

February 4th. — I returned to Wobum on Sunday. We 
shot the whole week and killed an immense quantity of 
game ; the last two days we killed 245 and 296 pheasants, 
822 and 431 head. On Sunday last arrived the news of the 
King's death.^ The new King has been desperately ill. He 
had a bad cold at Brighton, for which he lost eighty ounces 
of blood ; yet he afterwards had a severe oppression, amount- 
ing almost to suffocation, on his chest. Halfbrd was gone 
to Windsor, and left orders with Knighton not to bleed him 
again till his return. Knighton was afraid to bleed him. 

1 [King George UL died on the 29th of Januvy, 1820.] 
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Bloomfield sent for Tiemey, who took upon himself to take 
fifty ounces from him. This gave him relief; he continued, 
howevec, dangerously ill, and on Wednesday he lost twenty 
ounces more. Yesterday afternoon he was materially better 
for the first time. Tiemey certainly saved his life, for he 
must have died if he had not been blooded. Brougham sent 
a courier to the Queen immediately after the late King's 
death, and gave notice at Carlton House that he had applied 
for a passport for a courier to her Majesty the Queen. 

The King has given to Lady Bloomfield the Ranger- 
ship of Hampton Court Park. He wished to give it to 
both of them with the survivorship, but Lord Liverpool 
submitt^ to him that the House of Commons had pro- 
nounced so strongly their dislike to reversionary grants that 
it would be unadvisable, and it was accordingly given to 
Lady B. only. 

February 14th. — The Cabinet sat tm past two o'clock this 
morning. The King refused several times to order the 
Queen to be prayed for in the alteration which was made in 
the Liturgy. The Ministers wished him to suffer it to be 
done, but he peremptorily refused, and said nothing should 
induce him to consent, whoever might ask him. Lord 
Harrowby told me this last night. 

I think rieury's book * almost the most interesting memoir 
I ever read ; it is excessively well written, and his partiality 
to Bonaparte has not blinded him to the errors he committed. 
This book was wanted to bring under the same view the 
immediate causes of his return to France and the situation 
in which he found himself when seated on the throne. This 
was essentially different from that in which he had been 
before his abdication ; so much so that I do not believe, if 
he had concluded a peace with the Allies, he could have 
remained upon the throne. Not only his civil power was 

' [M. Fleiiry de Chabaulon was a younj? auditettr at the Conaeil d'£tat 
who had joined Napoleon at Elba, and afterwards returned with him to 
France, when he was attached to the Imperial Cabinet during the Himdred 
Days. His memoir of that period is here referred to.] 
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reduced within very narrow limits, but his military authority 
was no longer the same; men seemed to have lost that 
reverential submissiveness which caused all his orders to be 
so blindly and implicitly obeyed. During the height of his 
power none of his generals would have dared to neglect or 
oppose his orders as Ney did at the battles of the 16th of 
June. It is impossible now to determine what might have 
been the political result in France of the success of Bona- 
parte's arms had he gained the battle of Waterloo. He 
would probably have made peace with the Allies. Had he 
returned to Paris triumphant, he might have dissolved the 
Chambers and re-established the old Imperial Government. 
In such a measure he mast have depended upon his army 
for success. But a spirit of liberty had sprung up in Prance 
during his absence, which seemed to be the more vigorous 
firom having been so long repressed. The nation, and even 
the army, appear to have imbibed the principles of freedom ; 
and if upon this occasion Bonaparte was placed on the 
throne by the force of opinion, he could not have restored 
the ancient despotism without exciting universal dissatisfac- 
tion. Men seem formerly to have been awed by a conviction 
of his infallibility, and did not suffer themselves to reason 
upon the principles of action of a man who dazzled their 
imaginations by the magnificence of his exploits and the 
grandeur of his system. 

February 2Qih. — ^The Ministers, had resigned last week 
because the King would not hear reason on the subject of 
the Princess. It is said that he treated Lord Liverpool very 
coarsely, and ordered him out of the room. The King, they 
say, asked him ' if he knew to whom he was speaking.' He 
replied, * Sir, I know that I am speaking to my Sovereign, 
and I believe I am addressing him as it becomes a loyal 
subject to do.' To the Chancellor he said, *My Lord, I 
know your conscience always interferes except where your 
interest is concerned.' The King afterwards sent for Lord 
Liverpool, who refused at first to go ; but afterwards, on the 
message being reiterated, he went, and the King said, * We 
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have both been too hasty.' This is probably all fjEilse, but it 
is very true that they offered to resign. 

February 24th. — ^The plot ^ which has been detected had 
for its object the destruction of the Cabinet Ministers, and 
the chief actor in the conspiracy was Arthur Thistlewood. 
I was at Lady Harrowby's last night, and about half-past 
one o'clock Lord Harrowby came in and told us the following 
particulars : — ^A plot has been in agitation for some time 
past, of the existence of which, the names and numbers of the 
men concerned, and of all particulars concerning their plans. 
Government has been perfectly well informed. The con- 
spirators had intended to execute their design about last 
Christmas at a Cabinet dinner at Lord Westmoreland's, but 
for some reason they were unable to do so and deferred it. 
At length Government received information that they were 
to assemble to the number of from twenty to thirty at a 
house in Cato Street, Edgware Boad, and that they had re^ 
solved to execute their purpose last night, when the Cabinet 
would be at dinner at Lord Harrowby's. Dinner was 
ordered as usual. Men had been observed watching the 
house, both in front and rear, during the whole afternoon. 
It was believed that nine o'clock was the hour fixed upon 
for the assault to be made. The Ministers who were 
expected at dinner remained at Fife House, and at eight 
o'clock Mr. Bimie with twelve constables was despatched to 
Cato Street to apprehend . the conspirators. Thirty-five toot 
guards were ordered to support the police force. The con- 
stables arrived upon the spot a few moments before the 
soldiers, and suspecting that the conspirators had received 
intimation of the discovery of their plot, and were in conse- 
quence preparing to escape, they did not wait for the 
soldiers, but went immediately to the house. A man armed 
with a musket was standing sentry, whom they secured. 
They then ascended a narrow staircase which led to the 
room in which the gang were assembled, and burst the door 
open. The first man who entered was shot in the head, but 

^ [The Cato Street Conspiracy.] 



only wounded ; he who followed was stabbed by Thistle- 

and killed. The conspirators then with their swords 

put out the lights and attempted to escape. By this time 

the soldiers had arrived. Nine men were taken prisoners ; 

Thistle wood and the rest escaped. 

March Isi.^Thistlewood was taken the morning after the 
H&iir in Cato Street. It was the intention of these men to 
.ve Bred a rocket from Lord Harrowby's house as soon as 
sy had completed their work of destruction ; this was to 
ffe been the signal for the rising of their friends. An oil 
shop was to have been set on fire to increase the confusion 
and collect a mob; t-hen the Bank was to have been attacked 
Kod the gates of Newgate thrown open. The heads of the 
listers were to have been cut off and put in a sack which 
prepared for that purpose. These are great projects, 
it does not appear they were erer in force sufficient to 
pot them in execution, and the mob (even if the mob had 
espoused their cause, which seems doubtful), though very 
dangerous iu creating confusion and making havoc, are quite 
inefficient for a regular operation. 

June 4th. — I went to Oatlands on Tuesday. The Duchess 

continues very ill ; she is not expected to recover. The King 

was at Ascot every day ; he generally rode on the course, 

I and the ladies came in carriages. One day they all rode. 

K! was always cheered by the mob as he went away. One 
J only a man iu the crowd called out, 'Where's the 
eeii ? ' The Duke of Dorset was at the Cottage, and says 
was exceedingly agreeable. They kept very early hours. 
B Ki ng always breakfasted with them, and Lady Conyng- 
n looked remarkably well in the morning, her complexion 
King so fine. On Friday she said she was bored with the 
nices and should not go ; he accordingly would not go either, 
and 8eut word to say he should not be there. They stay 
there till to-morrow. In the meantime the Queen is coming 
to England, and Brougham is gone to meet her. Nobody 
IW8 what advice he intends to give her, but everybody 
that it is his intention she should come. It was 
iposed that lady Conyngham's family (her son and 
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brother) had set their faces against her connection with the 
King; but Lord Monnt Charles was at the Cottage, and 
Denison was at the levee and very well received. 

June 7th. — The Queen arrived in London yesterday at 
seven o'clock. I rode as far as Greenwich to meet her. The 
road was thronged with an immense multitude the whole 
way from Westminster Bridge to Greenwich. Carriages, 
cai-ts, and horsemen followed, preceded, and surrounded her 
coach the whole way. She was everywhere received with 
the greatest enthusiasm. Women waved pockethandkerchiefs, 
and men shouted whenever she passed. She travelled in an 
open landau, Alderman Wood sitting by her side and Lady 
Ann Hamilton and another woman opposite. Everybody 
was disgusted at the vulgarity of Wood in sitting in the 
place of honour, while the Duke of Hamilton's sister was 
sitting backwards in the carriage. The Queen looked exactly 
as she did before she left England, and seemed neither 
dispirited nor dismayed. As she passed by White's she 
bowed and smiled to the men who were in the window. The 
crowd was not great in the streets through which she passed. 
Probably people had ceased to expect her, as it was so much 
later than the hour designated for her arrival. It is im- 
possible to conceive the sensation created by this event. No- 
body either blames or approves of her sudden return, but all 
ask, * What will be done next ? How is it to end ? ' In the 
House of Commons there was little said ; but the few words 
which fell from Creevy, Bennett, or Denman seem to threaten 
most stormy debates whenever the subject is discussed. The 
King in the meantime is in excellent spirits, and the Ministers 
affect the greatest unconcern and talk of the time it will take 
to pass the Bills to * settle her business.' *Her business,' as 
they call it, will in all probability raise such a tempest as 
they will find it beyond their powers to appease ; and for 
all his Majesty's unconcern the day of her arrival in Eng- 
land may be such an anniversary to him as he will have no 
cause to celebrate with much rejoicing.^ 

' [On the day that the Queen landed at Dover a royat message was sent 
down to Parliament, by which the King commended to the Lords an enquiry 



June 9th. — Brougham's speech on Wednesday is said by his 
3 to have been one of the best that was erer made, and I 
Ic all agree that it waa good and effective. The House of 
mens ia evidently anxious to get rid of the question if 
le, for the moment Wilberforce expressed a wish to 
joura the county member3 rose one after another aud so 
IDugly concurred in that wish that Castlereagh waa obliged 
The mob have been breaking windows in all 
I of the town and pelting those who would not take off 
: hats a& they passed Wood's door. Last night Lord 
mouih's house was assaulted and his windows broken, 
a he rushed out armed with sword and pistol and drove 
f the mob. Frederick Ponsonby saw him. Great sums 
Bmoney have been won and lost on the Queen's retuni, for 
lere was much betting at the claba. The alderman showed 
[specimen of his taste as lie cauie into London ; when the 
Qaeen's coach passed Carlton House he stood up and gave 
three cheera. 

It is odd enough Lady Hertford's windows have been 
broken to pieces and the frames driven in, while no assault has 
been made on Lady Couyngham'a. Somebody asked Lady 
tford ' if she had been aware of the King's admiration for 
tdy Conyngham,' and ' whether he had ever talked to her 
K>at Lady C She replied that ' intimately as she had 
town the King, and openly as he had always talked to her 
K>n every subject, he had never ventured to speak to her 
lOii that of his mistresses.' 
June I6th. — The speech which Canning made on the 
ision of the King's message has been violently attacked 
r all parties, and is said to have given as great disaatisfac- 
a to the Queen as to the King. It is not easy to discover 
kat the Queen could have objected to in the speech, for it 
I highly favourable and flattering to her. It waa gene- 

V tha ooaduct of the Queen. In the House of Commons there wu some 
•pealdn); ; uid on the following day, before Lord CMtlerengh 
I the addrsM in aiuwer to the message, Mr. Brougham read to the 
BoUH a metrnge from the Cjueen, dechiring that her retuni to England waa 
atntioatd }>j the neceuiry her enemies bkd laid opoa her of defeoding her 
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rally supposed last Sunday that he would resign in the 
course of the week, and bets were laid that he would not be 
in office next Sunday. On Wednesday he had an audience 
of the King at the levee, which lasted fifty-two minutes by 
Yarmouth's watch; nobody knows what passed between 
them. Lord Fitzwilliam and Lord Sefton have refused to 
act as negotiators for the Queen. 

There was some indiscipline manifested in a battalion of 
the 8rd Guards the day before yesterday; they were dissatisfied 
at the severity of their duty and at some allowances that 
had been taken ftom them, and on coming off guaid they 
refused to give up their ball cartridges. They were ordered 
off to Plymouth, and marched at four yesterday morning. 
Many people went from the ball at Devonshire House to see 
them march away. Plymouth was afterwards changed for 
Portsmouth in consequence of their good behaviour on the 
route. Worcester ' met many of them drunk at Brentford, 
crying out, * God save Queen Caroline ! ' There was some 
disturbance last night in consequence of the mob assembling 
round the King's mews, where the rest of the battalion 
that had marched to Portsmouth st^l remained. 

Jwie 2Srd. — I never remember to have seen the public 
curiosity so excited as on Wilberforce's motion last night.' 
Nearly 520 members voted in the House, and some went 
away ; as many people as could gain admission attended to 
hear the debate. The speaking on the Opposition side was 
excellent, but as everybody differs in opinion with regard to 
the comparative merit of the speakers, it is impossible for 
one who was not present to form a correct judgment on the 
subject. The best speeches were Brougham's, Denman's, 
Burdett's, and Canning's. Denman's speech was admirable 
and, all agree, most judicious and effective for his client. 
Burdett's was extremely clever, particularly the first part of 

[The Marquis of Worcester, afterwards seyentli Doke of Beaufort] 
^Mr. Wilberforce moved an address to tbe Queen to stop the investi- 
gation , bj entreating her Majesty, under the assurance of the protection of 
her honour bj the Commons, to yield the point of the insertion of her name 
in the Liturgy. This proposal the Queen courteously declined.] 
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it. In the meantime it is donbtful whether anything is 
gained by the resolntion carried last night. Public opinion 
seems very equally divided as to the probability of the 
Qoeen agreeing to the expressed or implied wish of the 
House of Commons, and even if she refuses to consent to 
omission of her name in the Liturgy it seems doubtful 
rbether the green hag will ever be opened, so strong is the 
repagnance of the House of Commons to enter upon such 
ao investigatiou. It is this feeling in the House which 
emboldens tlie Queen to hold out with the iirmness and 
constancy she has hitherto displayed. The House of Lords 
cats a most ridiculous figure, having precipitately agreed 
to go into the Committee. They have since been obliged 
to put off the investigation by repeated adjournments, in 
order to see what steps the House of Commons will take. 
Lord Grey made an indignant speech last night on this 
subject ; they say Lord Liverpool spoke remarkably 
in reply. 

June 2oth. — The Queen's refusal to comply with the 
desire of the House of Commons keeps conjecture afloat and 
divides opinions as to the opening of the bag. The Oppo- 
sition call her answer a very good one ; those of the other 
party I have seen think it too long, and not neatly and 
clearly worded. Brougham declined advising her as to her 
answer; he told her she must be guided by her own feelings, 
and was herself the only person capable of judging what she 
had best do. The discussion of the Queen's business is now 
become an intolerable nuisance in society ; no other subject 
)» ever talked of. It is an incessant matter of argument and 
dispnt« what will be done and what ought to be done. All 
people express themselves tired of the subject, yet none 
talk or think of any other. It is a great evil when a single 
Biibject of interest takes possession of society ; conversation 
loses all its lightness and variety, and every drawing-room 
is converted into an arena of political disputation. People 
wen go to talk about it from habit long after the interest 
it excited has ceased. 

Jtau 27th.— The mob was very abusive to the member who 
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carried up the resolution to the Queen, and called Wilber- 
force ' Dr. Cantwell.' The Queen demanded to be heard bj 
counsel at the bar of the House of Lords. Contrary to order 
and contrary to expectation, the counsel were admitted, when 
Brougham made a very power Ail speech. Denman began ex- 
ceedingly well ; Lord Holland said his first three or four sen- 
tences were the best thing he ever heard ; si eie omniaj he 
would have made the finest speech possible ; but on the whole 
he was inferior to Brougham. If the House had refused to 
hear her counsel, it is said that she would have gone down 
to-day to the House of Lords and have demanded to be 
heard in person. As usual Brougham's speech is said by 
many of his political adversaries to have been weak in 
argument. Many, however, do him the justice to acknow- 
ledge that it was a very powerful appeal for his client. 

June 2%ih, — ^The debate last night in the House of Lords 
was excellent. Lord Grey made a powerful speech, yery much 
against the Queen, a speech for ofKce. The manager an- 
nounced at Drury Lane that the Queen would go to the play 
to-night. Brougham knew nothing of this ; she never told 
him. Mrs. Brougham told me so last night, and that he 
was quite worn out with the business.* 

July 6th. — Since the report of the Secret Committee 
public opinion is entirely changed as to the result of the 
proceedings against the Queen. Everybody thinks the 
charges will be proved and that the King will be divorced. 
It is impossible to discover what effect the report may have 
in the country ; it is certain hitherto that all ranks of men 
have been decidedly favourable to the Queen, and disbelieve 
the charges against her. The military in London have shown 
alarming symptoms of dissatisfaction, so much so that it 
seems doubtful how far the Guards can be counted upon in 
case of any disturbance arising out of this subject. Luttrell 
says that ^ the extinguisher is taking fire.' 

^ [The report of the Secret Committee of the Lords was made on the 4th 
of July. It declared that the evidence against the Queen was such as to 
demand a solemn enquiry. The trial, or rather investigation, began on 
the 17th of August. The defence was opened on the Srd of October, and 
the Bill was abandoned on the 6th of November.] 
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fu/y &th. — I was in the House of Lords the niglit before 
: to hear Brougham and Denman speak at the bar. 
'Brougluim's speech was uncommonly clever, very insolent, 
and purts of it very eloquent. A very amusing episode was 
famished by the Bishop of Exeter, who moved that the 
counsel shoald withdraw, and then asked the House whether 
they were not out of order. Lord Holland cut him up in 
the moat beautiful style, and excited universal laughter. 
Nobody came to the assistance of the Bishop, and the 
counsel were called in again and resumed. Brougham's 
speech is reported in tlte ' Morning Chronicle ' of yesterday 
word for word. 

Jiily I4th. — I have been at Newmarket, where I had the 
first fortunate turn this year. The conversation about the 
Queen begins to subside ; everybody seems to a-gree that it is 
a great injustice not to allow her lists of the witnesses ; the 
excuse that it is not usual is bad, for the proceedings are 
Anomalous altogether, and it is absurd to attempt to adhere 
to precedent ; here there are no precedents and no analogies 
to guide to a decision. London is drawing to a close, but in 
August it will be very full, as all the Peers must be here. 
, .Xb«j say the trial will last six months. 

Luttrell's poem ' has succeeded. The approbation it 
wires is general but qualified ; in fact, it was difficult to 
a snch a sketch of life and manners sufficiently piquant 
put the infusion of a little satire, and his fear of giving 
■nee has induced him to be so good-natured tliat he ia 
Mionally rather insipid. ' II y a des tracasseries de 
KJeU^.' 1 cannot record them, though perhaps years hence, 
I may look over what I now write, I might be 
imosed with stories of long-forgotten jealousies and various 
interests extingtiished by the lapse oftime, or perhaps silenced 
in the grave ; still it would be melancholy to retrace the days 
of my youth and to bring before my imagination the blooming 
bora and the gaiety and brilliancy of those who once shone 
the meteors of society, but who would then be so changed in 




> [Mr. Luttrella ' Advica to Julin,' published in 13^0.] 
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form and mind, and with myself rapidly descending to onr 
last home. 

Bead ' Les Liaisons dangerenses.' Much has been said 
about the dangerous tendency of certain books, and probably 
this would be considered as one pregnant with mischief. I 
consider this a mere jargon, and although I would never re- 
commend this book (because it is so grossly indecent) I should 
never apprehend the smallest danger to the most inex- 
perienced mind or the warmest passions from its immoral 
tendency. The principle upon which books of this descrip- 
tion are considered pernicious is the notion that they repre- 
sent vice in such glowing and attractive colours as to make 
us lose sight of its deformity and fill our imagination with 
the idea of its pleasures. No one who has any feeling or 
a spark of generosity or humanity in his breast can read 
this book without being moved with compassion for Madame 
de Tourval and with horror and disgust towards Yalmont 
and Madame de Merteuil. It raised in my mind a detesta- 
tion of such cold-blooded, inhuman profligacy, and I felt that 
I would rather every pleasure that can flow from the inter- 
course of women were debarred me than run such a course. 
The moral eflTect upon my mind was stronger than any which 
ever resulted from the most didactic work, and if anyone 
wants to excite remorse in the most vicious mind I would 
recommend him to make use of ^ Les Liaisons dangerenses ' 
for the purpose. 

The Duchess of York died on Sunday morning of water 
on her chest. She was insensible the last two days. She is 
deeply regretted by her husband, her friends, and her servants. 
Probably no person in such a situation was ever more really 
liked. She has left 12,000{. to her servants and some children 
whom she had caused to be educated. She had arranged all 
her afEairs with the greatest exactitude, and left nothing 
undone. 

The Queen's letter was brought to tlie King whilst he 
was at dinner (at the Cottage). He said, * Tell the Queen's 
messenger that the King can receive no communication 
from her except through the hands of his Ministers.' Ester- 
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luzj- was present, and said he did this with extraoi-dioary 
dignity. 

Netwiarkel, October Surf, — I left town in the middle of 
ist with Geoi^e Fox. We went down with extraordinary 
lidity. I never woa happier than to escape from London 
and to find myself in Yorkshire. It was a new world, and 
the change was most refreshing. The refinement of Loudon 
not there, but there was a good humour, gaiety, and 
>italiiy which amused and delighted me. 
Londmi, October 8th. — I came to town with Payne on 
lay, having won a little at Newmarket. He told me a 
good fltory by the way. A certain bishop in the House of 
Lorda rose to speak, and announced that he should divide 
vrbat he had to say into twelve parts, when the Dnke of 
Wharton interrupted him, and begged he might be indnlged 
for a few minutes, as he had a story to tell which he could 
only introduce at that moment. A drunken fellow was 
pasning by St. Paul's at night, and heard the clock slowly 
chiming twelve. He counted the strokes, and when it had 
dahed looked towards the clock and said, <Damu you ! why 
Idn't you give us all that at once ? ' There was an end of 
le bishop's story. 
The town is still in an uproar about the trial, and nobody 
has any doubt that it will finish by the Bill being thrown out 
mi the Ministers turned out. Brougham's speech was the 
magnificent display of argument and oratory that has 
heard for years, and they say that the impression it 
le upon the House was immense ; even his most violent 
>neiita (including Lord Lonsdale) were struck with admi- 

and astonishment. 
Oeiober 1 5/A. — Since I came to town I have been to the 
every day. I have occupied a place close to Brougham, 
besides the advanta^ it affords of enabling me to hear 
well everj-thing that passes, gives me the pleasure 
to him and the other counsel, and puts me behind 
BO far that I cannot help hearing all their conver- 
their remarks, and learning what witnesses they are 
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going to examine, and many other things which are inte- 
resting and amusing. Since I have been in the world I 
never remember any question which so exclosiyely occupied 
everybody's attention, and so completely absorbed men's 
thoughts and engrossed conversation. In the same degree 
is the violence displayed. It is taken up as a party question 
entirely, and the consequence is that everybody is gone 
tnad about it. Very few people admit of any medium between 
pronouncing the Queen quite innocent and judging her 
guilty and passing the Bill. Until iSke evidence of Lieut. 
Hownam it was generally thought that proofs of her gmlt 
were wanting, but since his admission that Bergami slept 
under the tent with her all unprejudiced men seem to think 
the adultery sufficiently proved. The strenuous opposers of 
the Bill, however, by no means allow this, and make a mighty 
difierence between sleeping dressed under a tent and being 
shut up at night in a room together, which the supporters of 
the Bill contend would have been quite or nearly the same 
thing. The Duke of Portland, who is perfectly impartial, 
and who has always been violently against the Bill, was so 
satisfied by Hownam's evidence that he told me that after 
that admission by him he thought all farther proceedings 
useless, and that it was ridiculous to listen to any more 
evidence, as the fact was proved ; that he should attend no 
longer to any evidence upon the subject. This view of the 
case will not, however, induce him to vote for the Bill, 
because he thinks that upon grounds of expediency it ought 
not to pass. The Ministers were elated in an extraordinary 
manner by this endence of Hownam's. The Duke of 
Wellington told Madame de Lieven that he was very tired ; 
'mais les grands succ^s fatiguent autant que les grands 
revets.' They look upon the progress of this trial in the 
light of a campaign, and upon each day's proceedings as a 
sort of battle, and by the impression made by the evidence 
they consider that they have gained a victory or sustained a 
defeat. Their anxiety that this Bill should pass is quite 
inconceivable, for it camiot be their interest that it should 
be carried ; and as for the King, they have no feeling what- 



ever for hini. The Dute of Portland told me that he cod- 
Tereed with the Duke of Wellington upon the subject, and 
arged as one of the reasons why thia Bill should not pass the 
HoDse of Lords the disgrace that it would entail upon the 
King bj the recrimination that would ensue in the House of 
Commons. Hia answer was ' that the King was degraded as 
low as he could be already.' The vehemence with which 
tliey pursue this object produces a corresponding violence in 
their language and sentiments. Lady Harrowby, who is 
usuallr very indifferent upon political subjects, has ta.ken this 
up with unusual eagerness. In an argument which I had 
with her the day before yesterday, she said that if the House 
r LfOnls was to suffer itself to be influenced by the opinion? 
, wisbes of the people, it would be the most mean and 
mous conduct, and that after all what did it signify 
lat the people thought or what they expressed if the army 
WM to be depended upon ? I answered that I never had ex- 
pected tliat the day would come when I should be told that 
we were to disregard the feelings and wishes of the people of 
this country, and to look to our army for support. In pro- 
portioQ as the Ministers were elated by what came out in 
Homiam's cross-esamination so were they depressed by the 
tnlackT' affair of Kastelli,' which has given such an inipor- 
teot advantage to their adversaries. Mr. Powell's explanation 
«M extremely unsatisfactoty, and in his examination yester- 
day they eUcited ft'om him what is tantamount to a con- 
tradiction of what he had said the day before. It is not 
jKMuble to doubt what is the real state of the case. Rastelli 
is an active, useful agent, and they had occasion for Ms 
aervices ; consequently they sent him off, and trusted that he 
irould be back here before he could possibly be called for, if 
ever he should be called for again. It was a rash speculation, 

' fRwtcUi wjw a witness for the Bill— not a veiy importsot ona. AJtei 
hi* ButBiination wu over he whs allowed to leave the countrr. Brou^haiii I 
fonnil thi* out, anil instantly demaDded that he slinuld be i«ciil1ed fat i 
Fwtb«r cruM-«xainlD&tion, wvll knowing tbie could not at tlia momcat b» 
dtau. Tbia aiMWeied bit purpose, and be then turned wilb incrndible 
K uo iIm other side, and accused them of epiriting awa; th« 
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which fEulecL The last two days have been more amusing 
and interesting than the preceding ones. The debates in 
the House, a good deal of violence, and some personalities 
have given spirit to the proceedings, which were getting very 
dolL Lord Holland made a violent speech, and Lord Car - 
narvon a clever one, which was violent enoogh too, on 
Bastelli's affair. Lord Holland made one or two little 
speeches which were very comical. Lord Lauderdale made 
a violent speech the other day, and paid himself in it a great 
many compliments. It must be acknowledged that the zeal 
of many of the Peers is veiy embarrassing, displayed as it is 
not in &e elucidation of the truth, but in furtherance of that 
cause of which they desire the success. There is no one more 
violent than Lord Lauderdale,' and neither the Attorney- 
General nor the Solicitor-General can act with greater zeal 
than he does in support of the Bill. Lord Liverpool is 
a model of fairness, impartialiiy, and candour. The CShan- 
cellor is equally impartial, and as he decides personally 
all disputes on legal points which are referred to the 
House, his fairness has been conspicuous in having gene- 
rally decided in fevour of the Queen's counsel. Yesterday 
morning some discussion arose about a question which 
Brougham put to Powell. He asked him who was his 
principal, as he w«8 an agent. The question was objected 
to, and he began to defend it in an uncommonly clever 
speech, but was stopped before he had spoken long. He 
introduced a veiy ingenious quotation which was sug- 
gested to him by Spencer Perceval, who was standing near 
him. Talking of the airy, unsubstantial being who was the 

^ [In the course of the trial, in order to show that the Qaeen had asso- 
ciated in Italy with ladies of good character, it was stated that a Countess 

T frequented her society at Florence. On cross-examination it came out 

that the Countess spoke a provincial dialect, anything hut the purest Tuscan, 
whence it was implied that she was a vulgar person, and Lord Lauderdale 
especially pointed out this inference, speaking himself in very broad Scotch. 
Upon which Lord , a member of the Opposition, said to the wit- 
ness, ' Have the goodness to state whether Countess T spoke Italian 

with as broad an accent as the noble Earl who has just sat down speaks 
with in his native tongue.' The late Sir Henry Holland was present when 
this occurred, and used to relate the anecdote.] 



vzLLxnaroirs account of Waterloo. 



mcipal, and one of the paxtie 

"inalied to meet 



L this cause, he said hd 



This ebape— 
K eliape it conld be called — that shape had none, 
DifltingDiehable in member, joint, or limb ; 
Or snbfitaQce might be called that shadow seemed, 
For each seemed either . , . 

What seemed its head 
Tbe likeneBsof a kingly crown had on. 

ParadUe Lost, ii. 666. 

[ }Vher»ted, December Mith. — I left Woburn on Thursda,y 
■ht last, and got here on Friday morning. The LiereiiB, 
rceat«rs, Duke of Wellington, Neumann, and Montagu 
here. The Duke went away yesterday. We acted 
rides, which were very well done. Yesterday we went 
b shoot at Sir Philip Brookes'. As we went in the 
ge, the Duke talked a great deal about the battle of 
^terloo and different things relating to that campaign. 
) said that he had 50,000 men at Waterloo. He began 
&t campaign with 85,000 men, lost 5,000 on the 16th, and 
had a corps of 20,000 at Hal under Prince Frederick. He 
^^■ud tJiat it was remarkable that nobody who had ever spoken 
^^^B these operations had ever made mention of that corps,' 
^^^H Bonaparte was certainly ignorant of it. In this corps 
^^^^fe<e the best of the Dutch troops ; it had been placed there 
^^^Hiaase the Duke expected the attack to be made on that 
^^^Be. He said that the French army was the best army 
^^^^■t was ever seen, and that in the previous operations 
^^^BHuparte's march upon Belgium was the finest thing that 
^^Hftr was done — ^ao rapid and so well combined. His object 
was to beat the armies in detail, and this object suc- 
ceeded in so far as that he attacked them separately ; but 
from the extraordinary celerity with which the allied armies 

' [Tbo Duke of Wellin^rton has frequaallj- been criticiaed for leaving ao 
ta«]BrU(at ■ budv of troopa nt llfll, »o fu upon hU right that ihev were of 
■0 OM in the batllir. He always defended tbU diepiuiitian, and maintAinsd 

tt (lie |rr«al«i probability whs that NapolHou would attack hii eilreme 
i advHiiM by Hal. Oa this occaiioa ^in 1620) be btmself drnr 

^tiaa to it, aa ia cxpluined in the teit-J 
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were got together he was not able to realise the advan- 
tages he had promised himself. The Duke sajB that thej 
certainly were not prepared for this attack,^ as the French 
had previously broken up the roads by which their army 
advanced ; but as it was in summer this did not render them 
impassable. He says that Bonaparte beat the Pmss i ans in a 
most extraordinary way, as the battle ' was gained in less than 
four hours; but that it would probably have been more 
complete if he had brought a greater number of troops into 
action, and not detached so large a body against the British 
corps. There were 40,000 men opposed to the Duke on the 
16th, but he says that the attack was not so powerful as it 
ought to have been with such a force. The French had 
made a long march the day before the battle, and had 
driven in the Prussian posts in the evening. I asked him if 
he thought Bonaparte had committed any &iQt. He said 
he thought he had committed a fault in attacking him in 
the position of Waterloo ; that his object ought to have 
been to remove him as far as possible from the Prussian 
army, and that he ought consequently to have moved upon 
Hal, and to have attempted to penetrate by the same road 
by which the Duke had himself advanced. He had always 
calculated upon Bonaparte's doing this, and for this purpose 
he had posted 20,000 men under Prince Frederick at Hal. 
He said that the position at Waterloo was uncommonly strong, 
but that the strength of it consisted alone in the two 
farms of Hougoumont and La Haye Sainte, both of which 
were admirably situated and adapted for defence. In 
Hougoumont there were never more than from 300 to 500 
men, who were reinforced as it was necessary ; and although 
the French repeatedly attacked this point, and sometimes with 
not less than 20,000 men, they never could even approach it. 
Had they obtained possession of it, they could not have 
maintained it, as it was open on one side to the whole fire 
of the English lines, whilst it was sheltered on the side 

^ [This passage is obscure, as the pronoun they can hardly refer to the 
allied armies : but it stands so in the MS.] 
2 [The battle of Ligny, 16th of June, 1816.] 



towards the rreneh. The Duke said the farm of La Haye 
Saitite was still better than that of Hougoumont, and that 
it never would have been taken if the officer who wa« 
comnianding there had not neglected to make an aper- 

■S through which ammunition could be conveyed to his 
rifloii. 
Wlien we arrived at Sir Philip Brookes' it rained, and we 
were obliged to sit in the house, when the Duke talked a. 
great deal about Paris and different things. He told ns that 
Bliiclier was determined to destroy the Bridge of Jena. The 
Duke spoke to Miiffiiug, the Governor of Paris, and desired 
him to persuade Bliicher to abandon this design. However, 
Bliicher was quite deterniijjed. He said the French had 
destroyed the pillar at Eosbach and other things, and that 
they merited this retaliation. He also said that the English 
had borat Washington, and he did not see why he was not 
to destroy this bridge. Miiffling, however, concerted with the 
Duke that English sentinels should be placed on the bridge, 
and if any Prussian soldiers should approach to injure it, 
these sentinels were not to retire. This they conceived 
would gain time, as they thought that previous to making 
any attempt on the bridge Bliicher would apply to the Duke | 
to withdraw the English sentinels. This was of no avail. 1 
The Prussians arrived, mined the arches, and attempted to ' 

Eup the bridge, sentinels and all. Their design, how- 
was frustrated, and the bridge received no injury. At 
ii Miiffling came to the Duke, and said that he was come 
to propose to him a compromise, which was that the bridge 
should be spared and the column in the Place Yendome 
shoald be destroyed instead. ' I saw,' said the Duke, ' that I 
had got out of the frying-pan into the fire. Fortunately at 
this moment the King of Prussia arrived, and he ordered 
that no injury shonld be done to either.' On another occa- 
non Bliicher announced his intention of levying a contri- 
bution of 100 millions on the city of Paris. To this the 
^^pke objected, and said that the raising such enormous 
^Hptribations could only be done by common consent, and 
^^B|t be a matter of general arrangement. Bliicher said, 
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^ Oh ! I do not mean to be the only party who is to levy 
anything ; you may levy as much for yourselves, and, depend 
upon it, if you do it will all be paid ; there will be no 
difficulty whatever.' The Duke says that the two invasions 
cost the French 100 millions sterling. The Allies had 
1,200,000 men clothed at their expense ; the allowance for 
this was 60 francs a man. The army of occupation was 
entirely maintained; there were the* contributions, the 
claims amounting to ten millions sterling. Besides this 
there were towns and villages destroyed and country laid 
waste. 
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1821. 

London, February 7th,— The King went to the plaj last 
night (Dmrj Lane) for the first time, the Dukes of York 
and Clarence and a great suite with him. He was received 
with immense acclamations, the whole pit standing up, 
hurrahing and waving their hats. The boxes wei^ very 
empty at first, for the mob occupied the avenues to the 
theatre, and those who had engaged boxes could not get to 
them. The crowd on the outside was very great. Lord 
Hertford dropped one of the candles as he was lighting the 
£ing in, and made a great confusion in the box. The King 
sat in Lady Bessborough's box, which was fitted up for him. 
He goes to Covent Garden to-night. A few people called 

* The Queen,' but very few. A man in the gallery called out, 

* Where's your wife, Gteorgy ? ' 
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Fehruary 11th, — I came to town from Euston the end of 
last month. The debates were expected to be very stormy 
and the minorities very large, not that anybody expected 
Ministers to go out. It has all ended as such anticipations 
usnaUy do, in e^eiything going off very quietly and the 
Government obtaining krge majorities. Their Parliaanen- 
tary successes and the King's reception have greatly elated 
them, and they think (and with reason probably) that they 
are likely to enjoy their places for the term of their natural 
lives, not that they care about the King's popularity except 
in as much a« it may iwld strength to their Administration. 
They do not conceal their contempt or dislike of him, and it 
is one of the phenomena of the present times that the King 
should have Ministers whom he abuses and hates, and who 
entertain corresponding sentiments of aversion to him ; yet 
they defend all his errors and follies, and he affords them 
constant countenance and protection. However, the King 
was delighted by his reception at the theatres, and told 
Lady Bessborough, as he came downstairs, he never was 
more gratified. 

Fehruary 23rd, — ^Yesterday the Duke of York proposed 
to me to take the management of his horses, which I 
accepted. Nothing could be more kind than the manner in 
which he proposed it.' 

March 5th. — I have experienced a great proof of the 
vanity of human wishes. In the course of three weeks I 
have attained the three things which I have most desired 
in the world for years past, and upon the whole I do 
not feel that my happiness is at all increased ; perhaps if 
it were not for one cause it might be, but until that ceases 
to exist it is in vain that I acquire every other advantage 
or possess the means of amusement.' 

March 22fid. — I was sworn in the day before yesterday, 

* [Mr. Greville coatiBued to manage the raeing eatabliahment of the 
Duke of York from this time till the death of his Hoyal Highneas.] 

' [One of these things was Mr. Greville^s appointment as Clerk of the 
Council ; the second was his connection with the Duke of York in his 
racing establishment; I am ignorant of the third.] 




THE CLEBKSUIP OF THE COUNCIL. 



1 kissed hands at a Council at Carlton House yesterday 
■ning as Clerk of the Council. 
\ March 2.5(A. — Lord Fife has been dismissed from his 
I of Lord of the Bedchamber for voting against the 
tit Tax, and Lord LovaiTie has been appointed instead. 
April I9f/i.^The night before last Hobiiouse made bis 
forious attack upon Canning. La«t night eveiybody ex- 
pected that Canning would speak, and was extremely 
ftiixlons to hear what notice he would take of Hobiiouse, 
The iirmy estimates came on first in tbe evening, and almost 
the members went away, intending to return to the 
Ebna debate, but when Reform came on therf were only 
> members in the House. ' Le combat linit faute de 
nbattans,' and when everybody came crowding down at 
1 o'clock the House had been up half an hour, having 
Wed 53 to 41.' 

I May 2nJ.— When tbe Canoury of Windsor became 
At Lady Conyngham asked the King to give it to Mr. 
inner,* who had been Mount Charles's tutor. The Kin^ 
i : the man was sent for, and kissed hmids at Brighton, 
ier was written to Lord Liverpool to announce the 



' [On tbe ITlh of April Mr, Lambton («fierwiirdB Earl of Durbam) 
mot«<l fur a Committee of the whole House to coDuder the state of tbe re- 
piMcnlaliiin of the people in Parlinment It was owin/ to the misappreheu' 
aon dMoribed id the text that thn diviaion was so gmnll] 

* fAftetwanl* Bishop of Wiacheater, This was the bpponing of tba 
fortune of that amiable prelate, of whom it miut be aaid that if be owed bis 
BSrlv ndrancemeol to n qutBtionabte iaflueiice, no mau has filled tbe epis- 
empal ulHce with more uunlTected pietj, dignitj, and goodnma. Tbe dif- 
brefiw between Oeor^e IV. and I^rd LiTerpoolon this oceaiinn was • verj 
tmon* onif. The Dulie of Wellington referred to it in a confideotiftt letter 
loLurd LiTeqraol, written on tbe 26tb of October, 1631, in tbe following 
ttmu: — ' As I told you at WindMir, the King has never forgiven your opptK 
Mtion to bis wlabea in tbe ctiae of Mr. .Sumner. This feeling has influenced 
tnry iction of hu life in relation to bid OoTemment from that moment : and 
1 bctivto to more than one of ua he avowed that bis objection to Mr. Cnn- 
niag WB* that hit an'CFSaion to the Government waa pecultarlj desimble to 
Jan. Notbln/ can be more unjuat or more unfnir tban thin feeling ; and as 
then ia not one of ;oiir rolleagiieH who did not highly approve of what you 
did tiapccltng Mr. Sumner, «o there ii not one of them who would i 
uiifi^ with tou all thp cnnsefiuencea of that act.' (' Corretpondnncfi of thi 
UakB of VV'elUngton,' Second Series, vol. l p, liM!; pubUvbed in 18417.)] 
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appointment. In the meantime Lord Liverpool had sent a 
list of persons, one of whom he should recommend to suc- 
ceed to the vacancy, and the letters crossed. As soon as 
Lord Liverpool received the letter from Brighton he got 
into his carriage and went down to the King, to state that 
unless he was allowed to have the distribution of this 
patronage without any interference, he could not carry on 
the Gk>vemnient, and would resign his office if Sumner vras 
appointed. The man was only a curate, and had never held 
a living at all. The King ^ chanta palinodie,' and a sort of 
compromise was made, by which Lady Conyngham's friend 
was withdrawn, and the King begged it might be given to 
Dr. Clarke, to which appointment Lord Liverpool consented, 
although he did not approve of him ; he did not, however, 
wish to appear too difficult. 

Lady Conyngham lives in one of the houses in Marlborough 
Eow. All the members of her family are continually there,| 
and are supplied with horses, carriages, &c., from the King's 
stables. She rides out with her daughter, but never with 
the King, who always rides with one of his gentlemen. 
They never appear in public together. She dines there 
every day. Before the King comes into the room she and 
Lady Elizabeth join him in another room, and he always 
walks in with one on each arm. She comports herself en- 
tirely as mistress of the house, but never suffers her daughter 
to leave her. She has received magnificent presents, and 
Lady Elizabeth* the same; particularly the mother has 
strings of pearls of enormous value. Madame de Lieven 
said she had seen the pearls of the Grand Duchesses and the 
Prussian Princesses, but had never seen any nearly so fine 
as Lady Conyngham's. The other night Lady Bath was 
coming to the Pavilion. After dinner Lady Conyngham 
called to Sir William Keppel and said, *Sir William, do 
desire them to light up the saloon' (this saloon is lit by 
hundreds of candlee). When the King came in she said to 
him, ^ Sir, I told them to light up the saloon, as .Lady Bath 
is coming this evening.' The King seized her arm and 
said with the greatest tenderness, ' Thank you, thank you^ 



dear ; yon alwaya do what is right ; jou cannot please 
BO much as by doiug everj-thing you please, everything 
to show that you are mistress here.' 

Matf 12th. — I have siiffered the severest pain I ever had 
in my life by the death of Lady Worcester,' I loved her 
like a sister, and I have lost one of the few persons in the 
world who cared for me, and whose affection and friendship 
serve to make life valuable to me. She has been cut oflF in 
the prime of her life and in the bloom of her beauty, and so 
voddenlj too. Seven days ago she was at a ball at Court, 
she is now no more. She died like a heroine, full of 
■fiUnesa and courage to the last. She has been snatched 
Ufe at a time when she was becoming every day more 
live, for her mind, her temper, and her understanding 
gradually and rapidly improving ; she had faults, but 
mind was not vicious, and her defects may be ascribed 
education and to the actual state of the society in 
ill she lived. Her virtues were inherent in her character; 
day developed them more and more, and they were 
as to make the happiness of all who lived with her and 
tMptivnte the affection of all who really knew her. I have 
T lost anyone I loved before, and though I know the 
grief I now feel will soon subside (for so the laws of nature 
have ordained), long, long will it be before I forget her, or 
'iMbre my mind loses the lively impression of her virtues 
of our mutual friendship. 

This is one of those melancholy events in life to which 
the mind cannot for a long time reconcile or accustom itself. 
I 98W her so short a time ago ' glittering like the morning 
Ktar, full of life and splendour and joy ; ' the accents of her 
voice still so vibrate in my ear that I cannot believe I Bholl 
never see her again, WTiat a subject for contemplation and 
ibr moralising ! What reflections crowd into the mind ! 
l>r. Hume told me once he had witnessed many death- 

' [OMTgiftnt Frederic*, Mwchiooess of Worcester, daagbleT of Ihe Hob. 
' 1 Fitiroj, mnrried to Henry, afterwBrds wrenth Duke of Bekufort, iD 
li»d Ulhot-MftV, 18-21. This Iwnenledliidj left tiirod«uphle»,»ft«f- 
k L*dv .\ugiutii NeumftDQ nad Lndy Oeurgiuia Codiington.] 



l^^ 
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beds, but he had never seen anything like the fortitude and 
resignation displayed by her. She died in his arms, and 
without pain. As life ebbed away her countenance changed, 
and when at length she ceased to breathe, a beautiful and 
tranquil smile settled upon her face. 

Gall round her tomb each object of desire, 
Each pnrer frame informed by purer fire ; 
Let her be all that cheers or softens life, 
The tender sister, daughter, friend, and wife : 
Bid her be all that makes mankind adore. 
Then view this marble, and be vain no more. 

June 24ith. — The King dined at Devonshire House last 
Thursday se'nnight. Lady Conyngham had on her head a 
sapphire which belonged to the Stuarts, and was given by 
Cardinal York to the King. He gave it to the Princess 
Charlotte, and when she died he desired to have it back, 
Leopold being informed it was a crown jewel. This crown 
jewel sparkled in the headdress of the Marchioness at the 
ball. I ascertained the Duke of York's sentiments upon this 
subject the other day. He was not particularly anxious to 
discuss it, but he said enough to show that he has no good 
opinion of her. The other day, as we were going to the 
races from Oatlands, he gave me the history of the Duke 
of Wellington's life. His prejudice against him is ex- 
cessively strong, and I think if ever he becomes King the 
other will not be Commander-in-Chief. He does not deny 
his military talents, but he thinks that he is fidse and 
ungrateful, that he never gave sufficient credit to his officers, 
and that he was unwilling to put forward men of talent who 
might be in a situation to claim some share of credit, the 
whole of which he was desirous of engrossing himself. 
He says that at Waterloo he got into a scrape and avowed 
himself to be surprised, and he attributes in great measure 
tlie success of that day to Lord Anglesea, who, he says, 
was hardly mentioned, and that in the coldest terms, in 
the Duke's despatch.* 

^ rXhe unjust and unfavourable opinion expreaeed of the Duke of Wel- 
lington by the Duke of York dated from the appointment of Sir Arthur 



Wlteeember 18(fc. — I have not written anytliing for months, 
taante cose mi sono accadote ! ' My progress was as 
ToUowB, not very interesting :— To Newmarket, Wbersted, 
fiiddlesworth, Sprotborough, Enatou, Elveden, Welbeck, 
rersliani. Nan Appleton, Welbeck, Burghley, and London, 
king worth mentioning occurred at any of these places. 
rotboroQgh was agreeable enough. The Grevilles, Montagu, 
and the WortleyB were there. I came to town, 
IBt to Brighton yesterday se'nnight for a Conueil, I was 
the Pavilion and dined with the King. The 
]Aj eplendoar of the place amused me for a little and then 
The dinner was cold and the evening dull beyond 
Vdolness. They say the King is anxious that form and 
aony should be banished, and if so it only proves how 
K)8SthIe it is that form and ceremony should not always 
I palace. The rooms are not furnished for society, 
, in fact, society cannot flourish without ease ; and who 
I f«el at ease who is under the eternal constraint which 
kaette and respect impose ? The King was in good looks 
i good spirits, and after dinner cut his jokes with all the 
s merriment which is his characteristic. Lord Welles- 
^ did not seem to like it, but of course he bowed and 
1 like the rest. I saw nothing very particular in the 
ner to Lady Conyugham. He sat by her on the 
I almost the whole evening, plaj-ing at patience, and 
wk her in to dinner ; but Madame de Lieven and Lady 
r were there, and he seemed equally civil to all of 
I was curious to see the Pavilion aud the life they 
) there, and I now only hope I may never go there again, 
» novelty is past and I should he exposed to the whole 
Ight of the bore of it without the stimulus of curiosity. 
tj)ecember \9tli. — I dined with Lord Gwydir yesterday, 
I Bat neit to Prince Lieven. He told me that Bloomfield 

calsy Id a high onnunand, and arierwarda to tbp chief comai and of the 
f m IVtrtugaL Tbp Dvke of York hiul bL one niomi^nl enterUined hopes 
uditig tJint anny, hat when be was mtide lo undersbind that ihia 
BlMipo^ihle he cnonenusly lUrihuled thin disappoinliucDt to the intiifruw 
me who van jretemd before him. This mattvt is eiplained with 
t |i«rtiealMi tui 34tb of December, 1822.] 

roL. t. s 
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is no longer in favour, that he has been supplanted by Lord 
Francis Conjngham,^ who now performs almost all the ftinc- 
tions which formerly api>ertained to Bloomfield. He is quite 
aware of his decline, and submits himself to it in a manly 
way. He is no longer so necessary to the King as he was, 
for a short time ago he could not bear that Bloomfield should 
be absent, and now his absence is unfelt. Francis goes to 
the King every morning, usually breakfia^sts with him, and 
receives all his orders. He was invited to go to Panshanger 
for two days, and was very anxious to go, but he could not 
obtain leave from the King to absent himself. Bloomfield 
does not put himself forward ; ' m^me il se retire,' he said, 
and it is understood that he has made up his mind to resign 
his situation and leave the Court. The King is still per- 
fectly civil and good-humoured to him, but has withdrawn 
his confidence from him, and Bloomfield is no longer his first 
servant. 

I asked Lieven whether Francis Conyngham, in per- 
forming the other duties which had been hitherto allotted to 
Bloomfield, also exercised the frinctions of Private Secretary, 
because this involved a much more serious question. He 
said that he did not know ; all he knew was that whilst he 
was at Brighton Bloomfield was absent for five days, and 
that during that time the other had ostensibly occupied the 
place which Bloomfield used to hold about the King's person. 
The commencement of this revolution in the King's senti- 
ments is to be dated from the journey to Hanover. Now 
Bloomfield sits amongst the guests at dinner at the Pavilion i 
the honours are done by the father on one side and the son 
on the other. 

1822. 

July 16th. — Since I wrote last I have been continually in 
town. I have won on the Derby, my sister is married,^ and 

^ [Lord Francis Conyngham, second son of the first Marquis of Conjng- 
ham (who was raised to the British peerage in June 1821), afterwaida 
himself Marquis of Conyngham.] 

' [Miss Greville married Lord Francis Leveson Qower, afterwazda Earl 
of Ellesmere, in 1822.] 
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I hare done nothing worth recording. How habit and 
practice change our feelings, our opinions; and what an 
inflnence they have upon our thoughts and actions [ Objecta 
which I uaed to contemplate at an immeasurable distance, 
md to attain which I thougbt would be the summit of 
fUicitj, I have found worth very little in comparison to the 
Taluo my imagination used to set upon them. . . . London 
iaoearly over, has been tolerably agreeable ; but I have been 
Terjr often bored to death by the necessity of paying some 
attention to keep up an interest. 

July 30M. — Madame de Lieven is ill with the King, and 
is mijteruble in consequence. Lady Cowper is her conjidante, 
and the Duke of WelUngton ; but this latter pretends to 
know nothing of it, and asked me the other day what it waa, 
I am sure in order to discover what people say. When the 
Duke waa at Brighton in the winter, he and the King had a 
dispute about the army. It began (it was at dinner) by the 
Kind's saying that the Bussians or the Prussians (I forget 
which) were the best infantry in the world. Tlie Duke said, 
* Except jour Majesty's.' The King then said the English 
cavalry were the beat, which the Duke denied ; then that 
ou inferior number of French regiments would always beat a 
superior number of English, and, in short, that they were 
not half BO effective. The King was very angry; the dispute 
waxed warm, and ended by his Majesty rising from table 
and saying, ' Well, it is not for me to dispute on such a 
subject with your Grace.' The King does not tike the 
Duke, nor does the Duke of Tork. This I know from 
himself. 

Au^u*t IZth. — I went to Cirencester on Friday and came 
hack yesterday. At Hounslow I heard of the death of Lord 
Lutidonderry.' When I got to town I met several people 
who had all assumed an air of melancholy, a vUage de 
cirtottstancr, whicli provoked me inexpressibly, because it 
wa« certain that they did not care ; indeed, if they felt at 



■ 



' [Lord C»rtlore«gh, fkr betUr known bj tbat name 
Uuqiiu of l^mdondvrrjr un the lltli of April, leUl- 
Wora fail death.] 
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all, it was probably rather satisfaction at an event happening 
than sorrow for the death of the person. It seems Lord 
Londonderry had been unwell for some time, but not seriously, 

:and a few days before this catastrophe he became much 
worse, and was Ter}*^ much dejected. He told Lord Gran- 
ville some time ago that he was worn out with fatigue, and 
he told Count Miinster the other day that he was very 
ill indeed. The Duke of WeUington saw him on Friday, 
and was so struck by the appearance of illness about him 

' that he sent Bankhead to him. He was cupped on Saturday 
ill London, got better, and went to Foot's Cray. On Sunday 
he was worse, and the state of dejection in which he appeared 
induced his attendants to take certain precautions, which 
unfortunately, however, proved fruitless. They removed his 
pistols and his razors, but he got hold of a penknife which was 
in the room next his, and on Sunday night or early on Monday 
morning he cut his throat with it. There is not a Minister in 
town but Lord Liverpool, Yansittart, and the Chancellor. 
Lord Bathurst is at Cirencester, the Duke of Wellington in 
Holland, Lord Sidmouth in Yorkshire, Peel and Lord Mel- 
ville in Scotland with the King. No event ever gave rise 
to more speculation with the few people there are left to 
speculate, and the general opinion seems to be that Canning 
will not go to India,* but will be appointed in his room. It 
certainly opens a door to his ambition as well as to that of 
Peel, who, unless Canning comes into office, must of neces- 
sity lead the House of Commons. Another speculation is 
that Lord Liverpool will take this opportunity of resigning, 
and that the King will form a Whig Ministry. I do not 
believe Lord Liverpool wishes to resign, and my opinion 
is that Canning will come into office. 

I had hardly any acquaintance with Lord Londonderry, 
and therefore am not in the slightest degree affected by 
his death. As a Minister he is a great loss to his party, 
and still greater to his friends and dependents, to whom he 
was the best of patrons ; to the country I think he is none. 

1 [Mr. Canning had just accepted the oiBce of Govemor-Genenl of 
India^ and was about to go out to that country.] 






CHARACTER OF LOAD IX>NDONDEBRT. 

ij can deny tJiat hia talents were great, and perhaps he 
his influenoe and authority as much to his character aa 
to hia abilities. His appearance was dignified and imposing ; 
he was aflable in his manners and agreeable in society. The 
great feature of Ms character was a cool and determined 
courage, which gave an appearance of resolution and confi- 
dence to all hia actions, and inspired his friends with admi- 
ration and excessive devotion to him, and caused him to be 
respected by his most violent opjKinenta. As a speaker he 
inw prolix, monotonous, and never eloquent, except, perhaps, 
for a few minutes when provoked into a passion by some- 
thing which had fallen out in debate. But, notwithstanding 
&ese defects, and still more the ridicule which his extra- 
Inary phraseology had drawn upon him, he was always 
with attention. He never spoke ill; his speeches 
contiuuaUy replete with good sense and strong argu- 
inent, and though they seldom offered much to admire, they 
generally contained a great deal to be answered. I believe 
considered one of the beat managers of the House of 
imona who ever sat in it, and he was eminently possessed 
the good taste, good humour, and agreeable manners 
dell are more requisite to make a good leader than 
:nce, however brilliant. With these qualities, it may 
asked why he was not a better Minister, and who can 
utswer that question ? or who can aver that he did not 
ponue the policy which he conscientiously believed to bo 
most advantageous to his country? Nay, more, who can 
say but troni surmise and upon speculation that it was not 
the best y I believe tha£ he was seduced by his vanity, that 
itt» head was turned by emperors, kings, and congresses, 
at he was resolved that the country which he repre- 
should play as conspicuous a part as any other in the 
il dramas which were acted on the Continent. The 
of his policy is this, that we are mixed up in the 
of the Continent in a manner we have never been 
', which entails upon us endless negotiations and enor- 
i uxpenaes. We have associated ourselves with the mem- 
of the Holy Alliance, and countenanced the acts of 
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ambition and despotism in such a manner as to hwe draim 
upon us the detestation of the nations of the Continent ; and 
our conduct towards them at the close of the war has brought 
& stain upon our character for bad faith and desei*tion which 
no time will wipe away, and the recollection of which will 
never be effi&ced fix>m their minds. 

AiLgust 19^A.-^I went to Brighton on Saturday to see the 
Duke [of York] ; returned to-day. The Pavilion is finififlied. 
The King has had a subterranean passage made from the 
house to t<he stables, which is said to have cost 3,0002. or 
6,000/. ; I ferget which. There is also a bath in his apart- 
ment, with {>ipes to conduct water from the sea ; these pipes 
cost 600/. The King has not taken a sea bath for sixteen 
years. 

The Marquis of Londonderry is to be buried to-morrow 
in Westminster Abbey. It -is thought injudicious to have 
anything like an ostentatious funeral, considering the cir- 
cumstances under which he died, but it is the particular 
wish of his widow. She seems to consider the respect 
which is paid to his remains as a sort of testimony to his 
character, and nothing will pacify her feelings or satisfy her 
affection but seeing him interred with all imaginable honours. 
It seems that he gave several indications of a perturbed 
mind a short time previous to his death. For some time 
past he had been dejected, and his mind was haunted with 
various apprehensions, particularly with a notion that he 
was in great personal danger. On the day (the 8rd of 
August) he gave a great dinner at Cray to his political 
friends, some of them finding the wine very good, wished 
to compliment him upon it, and Arbuthnot called out, ' Lord 
Londonderry ! ' He instantly jumped up with great vivacity, 
and stood as if in expectation of something serious that wa« 
to follow. When he was told that it was about the win^ 
they wished to speak to him, he sat down ; but his manner 
was so extraordinary that Huskisson remarked it to'Wilmot 
as they came home. In the last interview which the Duke 
of Wellington had with him he said he never heard him 
<;onverse upon afibirs with more clearness and strength of 
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than that day. In the middle of the coDTers&tioo, 
ver, he said, ' To prove to you what danger I am in, my 
own aervantB think bo, and that I ought to go ofl' directly, 
that I have no time to lose, and they keep my horses saddled 
that I may get away quickly ; they think that I should not 
have time to go away in a carriage.* Then ringing the bell 
violently, he said to the servant, ' Tell me, air, instantly who 
ordered my horses here ; who sent them ap to toivn ? ' The 
man answered that the horses were at Cray, and had never 
been in town. The Duke desired the man to go, and in 
iquence of this strange behaviour wrote the letter to 
head which has been since published. 
Aiigrut 2Qth. — Knighton went with the King to Scotland, 
slept in one of his Majesty's own cabins, that next to 
He is supposed to have been appointed Privj- Purse, 
•mfield has got the mission to Stockholm. When Bloom- 
was dismissed a disposition was shown to treat him in 
unceremonious manner ; but he would not stand this, 
displayed a spirit which he was pi-obably enabled to 
Assume in consequence of what he knows. When they 
found he was not to be bullied they treated with him, and 
\te him every honour and emolument he could desire. 
September 2,2nd. — I saw Lady Bathurst on the 13th. 
ing had not then sent his answer, and greatly surprised 
the Ministers at the delay. Lord Liverpool's proposal 
him was simple and unclosed with conditions — the 
Office and the lead in the House of Commons, The 
'a repugnance to hia coming into office was extreme, 
aud it required all the efforts of his Miuisters to surmount 
iL The Duke of WeUington and Peel have all the credit of 
persuaded the King to cousent, but Lord Bathurst's 
ments influenced him as much as those of any person, 
he told Lady Conyugbam that he was more satisfied by 
%liat Lord Bathurst had said to him on the subject than by 
any of the Ministers. I know that amongst the Canning party 
Lord Bathurst is supposed to have joined with the Chancellor 
opposing his appointment. The danger in which the 
of Wellington was sensibly affected the King, because 
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at this moment the Duke is in high faToor with him ; and 
when he heard he was so ill he sent Knighton to him to 
comfort him with a promise that he woald reconsider the 
proposal of receiving Canning, and the next day he signified 
his consent. I saw a note from Lady Conyngham to Lady 
Bathurst, in which she gave an account of the nneaainesa 
and agitation in which the King had been in consequence of 
the Duke's illness, saying how much she had suffered in 
consequence, and how great had been their relief wh^i 
Knighton brought word that he was better. The 'dear 
King/ she said, was more composed. She added that she 
(Lady 6.) would hear that evening what would give her 
pleasure, and this was that the King had agreed to take 
Canning. In a conversation also Lady C. said that she 
did hope, now the King had yielded his own inclination 
to the wishes and advice of his Ministers, that they would 
behave to him better than they had done. Canning was 
sworn in on Monday. His friends say that he was very well 
received. The King told Madame de Lieven that having 
consented to receive him, he had behaved to him, as he 
always did, in the most gentlemanlike manner he could, and 
that on delivering to him the seals, he said to him that he 
had been advised by his Ministers that his abilities and 
eloquence rendered him the only fit man to succeed to the 
vacancy which Lord Londonderry's death had made, and 
that, in appointing him to the situation, he had only to 
desire that he would follow the steps of his predecessor. 
This Madame de Lieven told to Lady Jersey, and she to me- 
lt seems that the King was so struck with Lord London- 
derry's manner (for he said to the King nearly what he said 
to the Duke of Wellington), and so persuaded that some 
fatal catastrophe would take place, that when Peel came to 
inform him of what had happened, he said to him before he 
spoke, * I know you are come to tell me that Londonderry is 
dead.' Peel had just left him, and upon receiving the 
despatches immediately returned ; and when Lady Conyng- 
ham was told by Lord Mount Charles that there was a report 
that he was dead, she said, ' Good Grod ! then he has de- 



QUEEN CAROLINES RETUHS- 

rtrojed Iiimself.' She kuew what had passed with the Kiug, 
^^id was the only person to whom he had told it. 
^^^ Septeinber 23rd. — George Bentiiick, who thiuts there 
^^P^r existed such a man as Canning, and who probably has 
^^wd from him Bome circumstances connected with his 

rosi^ation at the time of the Queen's trial, told that 

it wae in consequence of a dispute between the King and 
his Ministers concerning the payment of the expenses of the 
Mihin Commission. The Ministers wished the King to pay 
the expenses himself, and he wished them to be defrayed by 
Government. Lord Londonderry promised the King (with- 
out the concurrence of the other Ministers) that the expenses 
should be paid by Government, but with money ostensibly 
appropriated to other purposes. This Canning could not 
endure, and resigned. Such is his story, which probably is 
partly true and partly false. 

November Hth. — I hare been to Newmarket, Enaton, 
Riddlesworth, Rendlesham, Whers ted, besides going to towu 
several times and to Brighton. Since I left London for the 
Doncafittir races I have travelled near 1,200 miles. At 
Riddlesworth the Duke of York told me a great deal about the 
QuocD and Brougham, but he was so unintelligible that part 
I could not make out and part I do not remember. What 
I can recollect amounts to this, that the Emperor of Austria. 
was the first person who informed the King of the Queen's con- 
duct in Italy, that after the enquiry was set on foot a negotia- 
tion was entered into with the Queen, the basis of which wa^ 
th&t she should abdicate the title of Queen, and that to this 
she had consented. He said that Brougham had acted a 
doable part, fur that he had acquiesced in the propriety of 
her acceding to these terms, and had promised that he 
would go over to her aud confirm her in her resolution to 
Igree to them ; that he had not only not gone, but that 
whilst he was making these promises to Government he had 
written to the Queen desiring her to come over. The Duke 
told me that a man (whose name he did not mention) came 
to him and said, ' So the Queen comes over? ' He said, ' Ko, 
liie docfl not* The man said, ' I know she does, for 
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Brougham has written to her to come ; I saw the letter.' 
If Lord Liverpool and Lord Londonderry had thought 
proper to publish what had been done on the part of 
Brougham, he would have been covered with infeuny; but 
they would not do it, and he thinks they were wrong. The 
rest I cannot remember.^ 

Welbeckf November 16th. — I have had a g^at deal of 
conversation with Titchfield,' particularly about Canning, 
and he told me , this curious fact about his coming into 
office : — When the King had consented to receive him, he 
wrote a letter nearly in these words to Lord Liverpool: 
^ The King thinks that the brightest jewel in the Crown is 
to extend his forgiveness [I am not sure that this was the 
word'] to a subject who has offended him, and he there- 
fore informs Lord L. that he consents to Mr. Canning 
forming a part of the Cabinet.' This letter was communi- 
cated by Lord Liverpool to Canning, and upon reading it he 
was indignant, as were his wife and his daughter. The 

^ [This is an erroneous and imperfect account of this important transac- 
tion, the particulars of which are related by Lord Brougham in his * Memoirs,' 
cap. xvi. vol. ii. p. 35*2, and still more fully by Mr. Yonge in his ' Life of 
Lord Liverpool/ vol. iii. p. 52. Mr. Brougham had sent his brother James 
to the Queen at Geneva to dissuade her from setting out for England, but 
as he himself observes, * I was quite convinced that if she once set out she 
never would stop short.' He met her himself at St Omer, being the bearer 
of a memorandum dated the 15th of April, 1820, which contained the terms 
proposed by the King's Government. He went to St Omer in company 
with Lord Hutchinson, but Mr. Brougham, and not Lord Hutchinson, was 
the bearer of these propositions. Lord Hutchinson had no copy of the docu- 
ment. The extraordinary part of Mr. Brougham's conduct was that he never 
at all submitted or made known to the Queen the memorandum of the 15th 
of April ; and she knew nothing of it till she had reached London, when all 
negotiation was broken off. This fact Lord Brougham does not explain in 
his * Memoirs ; ' but Lord Hutchinson declared in his report to Lord Liver- 
pool that in truth Brougham Mid not appear to possess the smallest 
degree of power, weight, or authority over the mind of the Queen ' when at 
St Omer.] 

^ [The Marquis of Titch field, eldest son of the fourth Duke of Portland, 
Mr. Greville's first cousin, died in the twenty-eighth year of his age.] 

' [The exact words in the King's letter to Lord Liverpool are ' extend 
his grace and favour to a subject who may have incurred his displeasure.' 
This letter, Lord Liverpool's letter transmitting it to Mr. Canning, and 
Mr. Canning's answer to Lord Liverpool are now all published in Mr. 
Yonge's ^ Life and Administration of Lord Liverpool,' vol. iii. p. 200.] 
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conMCjneDoe was that Le Trrote a most violent and indig- 
nant reply, addressed to the same person to whom the other 
It-tttT h;id been addressed, and which was intended in like 
mannvr to be shown to the King as the King's letter was 
to hioi. Upon bearing what bad passed, however, down 
came Lord Granville and Mr. Ellis in a great hurry, and 
used every argument to dissuade him from sending the 
letter, urging that he bad entirely miaunderstood the pur- 
port of the letter which had oQ'ended him; that it was 
intended as an invitation to reconciliiition, and contained 
oothing which coald hare been meant as offensive ; that the 
country would be so dissatisfied (which ardently desired and 
expected that he should come into office] if he rejected this 
orertore that he would not be justified in refusing bis 
services to the public, who so anxiously wished for them. 
These arguments, vehemently urged and put in every 
possible shape, prevailed, and the angry reply was put in 
the fire, and another written full of gratitude, duty, and 
[oieacenoe. 

London, November Silk. — The morning I left Welbeck I 

a long conversation with Titcbfield upon various matters 

tDuected with politics and his family, particularly relating 

to Lord William's correspondence with Lord Liverpool about 

the Government of Lidia.. He showed me this correspon- 

^^^■ce, in which, as I anticipated, Lord William had the 

^^^H^ of it. Lord Liverpool's answer was unanswerable. 

^^^B flbowed me also a very long letter which he had received 

^^^■^ Lord William, together with the copies of the corre- 

^^■pondence, which was written the evening before be went 

^^^Pmftd. In this letter (which I only read once, and which 

WM so long that I cannot recollect it) he gave a detailed 

K«ount of his sentiments upon the Indian matter, with the 

nasons for bis having acted as be did, also his feelings with 

regard to the manner in which Canning had behaved upon 

\he uccoaion and a conversation which he had with Mrs. 

Oanntag.' This latter I think exceedingly curious, because 

■ [Mn. CmniDg wu llie yoiuig«t ust«r of Hijoriutta, nife of the fourtb 
lUe ot Portland, both of them being the dsughten and coheireMeg of 
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it serves to show what the object and the pretensions of 
Canning are in taking office, and exhibit that ambition the 
whole extent of which he dares not show. It seems that 
the Directors were anxions that Lord WiUiam should be 
appointed GoTemor-Greneral, and this he knew through 
friends of his in the Court. Goyemment^ however, having 
signified their dissent to his nomination. Lord Amherst was 
nominated by the Court and accepted. Lord William's 
displeasure with Canning arises from an idea that Canning 
was backward in supporting his interests in this matter, and 
that he kept aloof from librd William, and acquiesced in 
his rejection without ever communicating with him on the 
subject. Had Canning stated to him the difficulties under 
which he laboured, from his anxiety to serve him on the 
one hand and his obligation of coinciding with his col- 
leagues on the other. Lord William would not have hesi- 
tated to desire him to abandon his interests rather than 
involve himself in any embarrassment on his account. He 
vnx>te to Lord Liverpool to complain that the Court of 
Directors being inclined to nominate him. Lord L. had 
interposed his influence to prevent that nomination; that 
he did not ask Lord L. to consent to his appointment, 
but he did ask him not to interpose his influence to prevent 
his nomination, because that nomination was essential to 
his character, as proving that the Court of Directors were 
satisfied of the injustice with which he had been treated in 
the affair of the Yellore mutiny. Lord Liverpool's answer 
was short and civil, assuring him that he had neither 
directly nor indirectly exerted any influence at all, main- 
taining his right to give his opinion to the Directors in 
case it had been asked, and stating that Lord Amherst had 
been proposed by the Court and accepted by Grovemment* 

Major-General John Scott of Balcomie. Lord William Bentinck, the^Duke*8 
brother, was therefore a near connection, and Lord Oeorge Bentinck and 
Lord John Bentinck, the Duke*8 sons, were bj their mother's side Mrs. 
Canning's nephews. Lady Charlotte Greville, Mr. Charles Greville's nother, 
was of course connected with Mrs. Canning in the same degree as her brother. 
Lord William Bentinck.] 

' [Lord Liverpool's letter to the King on this appointment has been pub- 
lished by Mr. Yonge in his Life of that statesman. He stated strongly to 
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^^^lUst this matter was still peiidiug, and before Lord 
Amherst's appointment been made known, Lord WiUiam 
went to Gloucester Lodge. He saw Mra. Canning, and 
being anxious to acquire information concerning tlie Indian 
appointment, be told ber that she had an opportunity of 
obliging him bj' telling him anything she knew concerning 
it. She answered very quickly and in a very bad humour, 
' Oh, it is all settled ; Lord Amherst is appointed.' She 
then put into hia hand a lett«r which Canning had received 
that morning from the Duke of Portland, declioing his offer 
of the Private Secretaryship for John and George, alleging 
aa a reason the hostile polities of Lord William and Tifch- 
field. Mrs. Canning said that she had no idea that they 
would not have supported Canning, that she was aware they 
differed on some matters of minor importance, but that she 
had imagined their general opinions to be similar; that she 
bjtd conceived Lord William's opposition to have been 
directed against Lord Londonderry, and that it would have 
with his death ; that ' the present must be considei-ed 
Dew Administration, and that Canning must be vir* 
ly Minister of the country.' Lord William replied that 
oonid not view it in that light, that he thought it likely 
the introduction of Canning into the Cabinet might effect a. 
beneficial influence on the measures of Government, and 
more particularly that a system of foreign policy might be 
itilopt«d more congenial to his sentiments upon that subject ; 
that it would give him the greatest pleasure to see such a 
ige of measures as would enable him to give his support 
B Goremment of which Caiming was so conspicuous a 
iber, but that he could not think that to be a new Ad- 
uinietration which was composed (with the sole exception of 

U«OTgF IV. his opinion that nltbough Lord WilUnra Itontiuck was supported 
bj K powerful putj in the Cmirt of Diructora, he Uiought it would be 
' bumiliAtiiig ta the OoTerunieot itnd productive of the ver)' wordt hSpcIs ' 
ta kppoiot to mcb n sUition a man who bnd taken bu strong h part in Poi- 
.bODnntar; Opposition. (Jeorge IV. ri^pUed that h« llought it > highly un- 
tble that Lord WiUiam Itcutinck should be the sucwMor of llie 
\tol IlastingB.' (Yonge'a 'Life of Lord Liverpool," roi. iii. p. 204.) 
o Bcntinck hnd preTiousl; I>t>«B Governor of Madias at the time 
««M4By at \'ollote.] 
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Canning) of precisely the same persons of whicli it consisted 
before he joined them. 

Greorge,^ after having refused the Private Secretaryship, 
was talked over by Canning and accepted it. He tried to 
gain over John, but he refused to share it. 

Canning wished that Manners Sutton should be appointed 
Govemor-Greneral, in order that Wynn might be made 
Speaker, and room made for Huskisson in the Cabinet ; but 
Wynn would not have given up his situation, and it is very 
much suspected that if he had, the strength of Grovemment 
would have been insufficient to procure his election as 
Speaker, so unpopular is he in the House. 

December 24th, — The other day I went to Bushy with the 
Duke [of York], and as we passed over Wimbledon Common 
he showed me the spot where he fought his duel with the 
Duke of Richmond. He then told me the whole story and 
all the circumstances which led to it, most of which are in 
print. That which I had never heard before was that at a 

• 

masquerade three masks insulted the Prince of Wales, when 
the Duke interfered, desired the one who was most promi- 
nent to address himself to him, and added that he suspected 
him to be an officer in his regiment (meaning Colonel Len- 
nox), and if he was he was a coward and a disgrace to his 
profession ; if he was not the person he took him for, he 
desired him to unmask, and he would beg his pardon. The 
three masks were supposed to be Colonel Lennox, the 
Duke of Gordon, and Lady Charlotte. This did not lead to 
any immediate consequences, but perhaps indirectly con- 
tributed to what followed. The Duke never found out 
whether the masks were the people he suspected. 

The last time I was with him he told me a variety of 
particulars about the Duke of Wellington's conduct at the 
siege of Seringapatam, of Lord Harris's reluctance to entrust 
the command of a storming party to him, of his not arriving 
at the place of rendezvous the first night, of Lord Harris's 

* [Lord George Bentinck, third son of the fourth Duke of Portland ; 
born 1802, died 1848; afterwards distinguished as the leader of the Pto- 
tectionitt party.] 



anger and the difficnlty with which he was brought to con- 
Bent to his being emplored the second night, when he dis- 
lingnished himself so Bignally. Amongst various other 
nutters, of which it was impossible to bring away a perfect 

IUection, from his confused manner of narrating, and 
icnlarly his inaccuracy as to dat«8, he told me (with 
y recommendations to secreay) that which immediat«ly 
aiued to me the dislike which he certainly bears to the 
e and (which I did not know before) to Lord London- 
T. He said that after the retreat of our army under Sir 
J. Moore from Spain (he was not quite certain himself as to the 
exact period, though a reference to the history of that period 
wi ll probably elucidate the matter) Lord L. sent for him, and 
pamiinicat«d to liini that it was the intention of Govem- 
Bit to send out an expedition to Portugal, and to confer 
B command of it upon him. He replied that if called upon 
he should consider it his duty to serve, but he should never 
solicit any command. Nothing more passed at that time, 
i the newspapers by some means immediately got hold 
I project and violently attacked the Government for 
Jdng of sending him out. He does not appear to have 
1 what intermediate deliberation led to a change in the 
nination of the Ministers in regard to himself. He says 
; Lord Chatham, who was much attached to him, and 
t then a Cabinet Minister, came to him one day, and told 
t he was betrayed, and that he waa sacrificed to make 
f for Sir A. Wellesley ; that soon after this Lord L. sent 
tea him, and said that he was extremely sorry that public 
opinion was so strongly against his appointment to the 
command of the army that it was impossible for Govern- 
ment to confer it upon him. Soon after this the expedition 
ma formed, and Sir A. Wellesley was appointed to the 
This was the Duke's own version of the trans- 
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1823. 

Some particulars concerning the late King's will were told 
xne by the Duke of York as we were going to Oatlands to 
shoot on Wednesday, the 8th of January, 1823. The King 
was empowered by Act of Parliament to make a will about 
the year 1766. In 1770 he made a will, by which he left 
all he had to the Queen for her life, Buckingham House to 
the Duke of Clarence, some property to the Dvke of Kent, 
and to the Duke of York his second best George and some 
other trifling remembrance. He considered the Duke of 
York provided for by the Bishopric of Osnaburgh. Of this 
will three copies were made; one was deposited in the 
Grerman chanceUerie in England, one in Hanover, and the 
other it was believed the King kept himself. He afterwards 
resolved to cancel this will, and two of the copies of it were 
destroyed, the third still existing (I could not make out by 
what means — if he told me I have forgotten — or which copy 
it was that survived). In 1810 the King made another wUl, 
but for various reasons he always put off signing it, once or 
twice because he wished to make alterations in it; at 
length he appointed a day to sign it, but when the Clian- 
cellor brought it one of the witnesses was absent, and the 
signature was again postponed. Other days were afterwards 
fixed for this purpose, but before the signature was affixed 
the King was taken ill, and consequently the will never was 
signed. After the death of the King the only good will, 
therefore, was his original will of 1770, which was produced 
and read in the presence of the King, the Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor, Lord Liverpool, the Duke of York, Adair, the 
King's solicitor (Spyer his name), and one or two others 
whom he mentioned. Buckingham House, which had been 
left to the Duke of Clarence, had been twice sold ; the Queen 
and the Duke of Kent were dead ; the only legatee, therefore, 
was the Duke of York. Now arose a difficulty — whether 
the property of the late King demised to the King or to 
the Crown. The Chancellor said that the only person who 



bad anything to say to the will was the Duke of York ; 
bat Uie Duke and the Kiii^ diflered with regard to the 
right of iuheritauce, and the Duke, wishing to avoid any 
dispute or diacuasion on the subject, begged to wash his 
bands of the whole matter. The King conctiives that the 
whole of the late King's property devolves upon hiin per- 
■oually, and not upon the Crown, and he hus consequently 
ttppropristed to himself the whole of the money and jewels. 
The money did not amount to more than 120,000i. So 
touchy is he about pecuniary matters that his Ministers 
hare uever dared to remonstrate with him, nor to tell him 
that he has no right so to act. The consequence is that he 
has spent the money, and has tAkeii to himself the jewels us 
hifl own private property. The Duke thinks that he has 
no right thus to appropriate their tkther's property, hut that 
it belongs to the Crown. The King has acted in a like 
nuuiner with regard to the Queen's [Charlotte's] jewels. She 
possessed a great quantity, some of which had been given 
I by the late King on her marriage, and the rest ahe had 
hived in presents at different times. Those which the 
» King had given ber she conceived to belong to the 
I, and left them back to the present King ; the rest 
ihe left to her daughters. The King has also appropriated 
the Qoeen's [Caroline's] jewels to himself, and conceives 
that they are hia undoubted private property. The Duke 
thinks that the Miiiistera ought to have taken the oppor- 
tmity of the coronation, when a new crown was to be 
)fided, to state to him the truth with regard to the jewels, 
\ to suggest that they should be converted to that pur- 
11. This, however, they dared not do, and so the matter 
The King had even a> design of selling the library 
eoDeeted by the late King, but this he was obliged to 
uidon, for the Ministers and the Royal Family must have 
rfercd to oppose so scandalous a transaction. It was 
refore presented to the British Museum. 
I January 25(fe. — I came from Gorhambury witli the Duke 
IVTellingtoa last Wednesday, and he was very communi- 
He gave me a detailed history of the late Congress, 
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and told me many other things which I should be glad to 
recollect. 

After the two treaties of Paris and Vienna the Allied 
Powers agreed to meet in Congress from time to time to 
arrange together any matters of general interest which 
might arise, and to settle and discuss any differences which 
might occur between any two Powers, a rule being laid down 
that the affairs of no Power should be discussed without that 
Power being invited to the deliberation. The affairs of 
Naples were the first that attracted their attention. Austria 
complained that the ramifications of the secret political 
societies which had sprung up at Naples tended to disturb 
and revolutionise the Italian possessions, and demanded the 
consent of the Allied Powers that she should abate the 
nuisance. The cause was deemed sufficient to justify her 
interference, and the events followed which are known. The 
Congress at Verona was assembled for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the affairs of Italy, and for discussing the 
propriety of relieving Naples from the burden of that 
military force which had been maintained there for the 
purpose of extinguishing the revolutionary spirit. At this 
Congress France came forward and complained that the 
revolution which had taken place in Spain menaced her 
internal tranquillity, and demanded the advice of Congress as 
to the measures she should adopt. In this it will be observed 
that the rule of every Power being called upon to attend a 
deliberation in which its affairs were to be discussed was 
dispensed with. Austria, Bussia, and Prussia immediately 
replied that if she considered the Spanish revolution to be 
dangerous to her repose, she would be justified in stifling 
that revolution by force of arms, and offered to co-operate 
with her in the attempt. England refused to give any 
answer to the demands of France, and demanded in return 
what was her case against Spain. To this no answer was 
given. The part then taken by the Duke was to deprecate 
hostilities, both publicly as Plenipotentiary of England and 
privately in the various conversations which he had with the 
Emperor of Russia, who seems to have been the strongest 
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adTOcate for making war witb Spain. The imprudence of 
the Spaniards h&s afforded some colour to the right assomed 
by their enemies of interfering with their affairs, for they 
hare upon several occasions attempted to foment the troubles 
which either existed or threatened to appear both in Naples 
and Piedmont ; and the Emperor of Russia told the Duke 
that he had detected the Spanish Min ister at St. Peters- 
burg in an attempt to corrupt hia soldiers at the time of 
the mutiny of the Guards, and that he had consequently sent 
bim out of the country. The Duke replied that if the 
Emperor of Russia had reasonable grounds of complaint 
ag&inst Spain, he would be fully justified in declaring war 
agiiiuat her, and that he would advise him to do so if he 
could march 160,000 men into Spain; hut in suffering thi-ee 
years to elapse without making any complaint he had rir- 
toally renounced his right to complain, and that it wn« 
tinfur to rake up a forgotten grierance against Spain at a 
time when she was menaced by another Power upon other 
pounds. The Duke said that the Emperor of Busaia once 

led to him of the practicability of marching an army 
Spain, and seemed to think he might do so. The 
'"Duke said that the French Government would never allow 
it, when he said he could send them by sea. The Duke told 
him it would take 2,000 ships. One of the arguments of the 
Emperor of Russia was this : that constituted as their Govem- 
meuta were (military Governments) it was impossible for 
thtta to tolerate consistently with their own security any 

•Intion which originated in military insubordination. 

After the Congress the Duke returned to Paris, and 

id that not only Monsieur de Vill^le was averse to war, 
but that the King, Monsieur, and the Dnke and Duchess of 
Augonleme were equally disinclined to commence hostilities, 
endeavours have been incessantly directed to confirm 
pacific dispositions, and to induce the Spanish Govern- 

it to display moderation in theii" language and conduct, 
kiked him if such were the sentiments of the mling 
powers in France \ipon what the question now turned, and 
why all idea of war was not abandoned, since both parties 
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were pacifically inclined. He said ^ that France liad been 
led into a dilemma by a series of erroneous measures, that 
hers was a fiilse position, that having made the demands she 
had done to the Allied Powers, having held such lofty 
language, and having made such a show of military prepara- 
tion, her difficulty was how to retract and retrace her steps 
with honour and credit to herself; that she was a nation 
whose character depended in great measure upon her 
military renown, and that it would reflect disgrace upon hto 
to have made such mighty preparations and assumed so 
peremptory a tone without performing any action commen- 
surate with the expectations she had raised. He said that 
appearances certainly became more warlike, but that he still 
hoied pea«e wonld be maintained; that if ^ ensned it 
would be entered into contrary to the interests and inclina- 
tions of all the parties concerned, and that it would have 
been brought about by a succession of circumstances over 
which they had no control ; that it was impossible for two 
armies to remain for a length of time so near each other 
without mutual incursions being made, insults and injuries 
exchanged, which must inevitably end in a state of warfieure 
and hostility ; that the recall of the French Minister fix>m 
Madrid would contribute to this result, for both in the 



^ All this reasoning appears to me exceedingly false, and I do not tmder- 
stand a Government being compelled to adopt meaAures adverse to her 
inclinations and injurious to her interests by circumstances which she could 
not control. A wise and vigorous statesman would break through such a 
web as that in which the French politics are entangled, and I cannot com- 
prehend how the honour of a nation is to be supported by an obstinate ad- 
herence to measures which she had been led incautiously to adopt, and which 
were afterwards found to militate with her true interests. If the councils of 
France were directed by a Minister of a vigorous and independent character 
— if such a Minister were to come forward and state frankly to Spain, and 
announce to all Europe, that he would not invade the liberty and Uie rights 
of Spain, and instantly put a stop to all hostile preparations, finding argu- 
ments for an act of magnanimity, moderation, and justice, which are never 
wanting when some deed of lawless ambition and violent aggression is to be 
perpetrated, would not such a man acquire a more solid reputation than he 
who sacrifices to some punctilio the interests of his own country and the 
happiness and repose of millions, how gpreat soever might be the succest 
with which his efforts should be crowned P — [G. G. G.] 
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Cort«s and the AndiUusian Jnnta exprt;ssions would be 

Iired ofienaive to the French Government, and niisrepre- 
tstions would be made which would have the effect of 
eperating the parties and of wideaing the breach ; and 
t there being no agent of Prance at Madrid to fumiBh 
liuiations and destroy the effect of the misrepresentations, 
re would be a constant correspondence between Madrid 
and I^uis, in which vent would be given to all the angry 
feelings that ever existed,' The Duke advised that no 
answer should be given to the notes of the three Powers, nor 
to that of the French Minister. Had the Spanish Govern- 
ment declined to take notice of the notes, thej would have 
imposed npon them the difficulty of taking the next steps. 
However, he admitted that the answer to the French note 
was very moderate. There is no statesman in Spain. There 
are some eloqnent men in the Cortes, particularly Torreno 
and Argueiles, Torreno is the ablest man, but he hae 
injured bis character by peculation. The state of Spain is 
Buch that the most violent and turbulent possess the greatest 
share of influence. Portugal is in a state of greater intel- 
lectoal improvement, and amongst the Portuguese there are 
BOtne men of ability — Palmella, and another whose name I 
have forgotten. But Spain is not only deficient in men of 
education and talent to direct her councils, but she has no 
pj, and not one officer of capacity. Not one was formed 
(be late war, for such were their vanity and ignorance 
t tlwy would learn nothing from the English. 
Upon one occasion only the Spaniards gained a victory, 
the day on which St. Sebastian was stormed. Soult attacked 
a Spaoiflh corps commanded by General Freyre. When the 
^Dnhe was informed of the attack he hastened to the scene of 
acUon and placed two British divisions in reserve, t^ support 
the Spaniards, but did not allow them to come into action. 
Be found the Spaniards running away as fast as they could. 

' These npt«» were ftddrewed bj the respective Courts lo their own 
it Madrid. The Sptmieh MioiBter for Foreiin* Affun need not 
tay notice of them whatever according to the forma of diplomatic 

■ I.— [C.C.G.] 
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He asked them where they were going. They said they 
were taking off the wounded. He immediately sent and 
ordered the gates of Imn, to which they were flying, to be 
shut against them, and sent to Freyre to desire he would 
rally his men. This was done, and they sustained the 
attack of the French ; but Greneral Freyre sent to the Duke 
to beg he would let his divisions support him, as he could 
not maintain himself much longer. The Duke said to 
Freyre's aidenle-camp, 'HI let a single man fire, the 
English will swear they gained the victory, and he had much 
better do it all himself; besides, look through my glass, and you 
will see the French are retreating.' This was the case, for a 
violent storm of rain had occurred, and the French, who had 
crossed a river, finding that it began to swell, and that their 
bridges were in danger of being carried away, had begun to 
retreat. The Spaniards maintained their position, but the 
Duke said he believed they owed it to the storm more than 
to their own resolution. 

The Duke wrote to Alava some time ago (three years, I 
think) and -desired him to advise the King from him, now 
that he had accepted the Constitution, to throw himself upon 
his Ministers. He has not written to Alava, nor Alava to 
him, for three years, because he knows that all letters are 
opened and read. He says the King of Spain is not clever, 
but cunning; his manners are good. He is in correspondence 
with the Allied Sovereigns, and is playing fitlse. He has the 
means of corresponding, because, although his household is 
composed of men friendly to the revolution, there is no 
restraint upon his person, and he sees whomsoever he 
pleases. In case of war the French would obtain complete 
success. He conceives their object would be to obtain 
possession of the person of the King, to overthrow the Con- 
stitution, establish the King upon the throne with a Consti- 
tution perhaps similar to the French Charte, and to establish 
an army of occupation to maintain such an order of things 
till he should be able to form an army of his own. 

The Duke saw the King of France twice while he was in 
Paris. He was much broken, but talked of living twelve or 



fourteen years. The second time he was in better health and 
Bpirits than the first time. Madame dn Cayla sent to the Dnke 
to ask him to call upon her ; he went twice and she was not at 
home. At hia levee the King said, ' H y a une peraonne qui 
regrette beanconp de n'avoir pas en le plaisir de voUs voir.' 
The courtiers told him the King meant Madame dn C. 
He went the same evening and saw her. She is a fine 
woman, abont forty, and agreeable. She sees the King every 
Wednesday ; he writes notes and vernea to her, and he has 
giren her a great deal of money. He has built a house for 
her, and given her a terre near St. Denis which is valued at 
1,500,000 francs. The King likes M. de Vill^le ' exceedingly. 
He has occasionally talked to the Duke of Bonaparte, One 
day, when they were standing together at the window which 
looks npon the garden of the Tuileries, he said, ' One day 

Bonaparte was standing here with , and he said, pointing 

to the Chamber of Deputies, " Vons voyez ce ba.timent la : si 
je Iw d^muse^is, je serais d^r6ne." I said, "The King 

K: given them freedom of debate, and I think I go on very 
1 with it." ' 
The Duke said he had been struck down by a musket 
t whilst reconnoitring the enemy as they were retreating 
the Pyrenees. The people round him thought he was 
ed, but he got up directly. Alava was wounded a few 
intea before him, and Major Brooke nearly at the same 
time. He is of opinion that Massena was the best French 
general to whom he was ever opposed. 

He said that Bonaparte had not the patience requisite 

! defensive operations. Hia last campaign (before the 

5 of Paris) was very brilliant, probably the ablest of 

> VilUle was a lieutenant in the navy, nnd afterwards went tn tlie 
f «t Fmnee, where he was a memW of the council (or whatever tba 
Miim was cnlled). At tbe evolution be returned to France and 
& with hia fKiniljr near Toulouse, became a menibei of the departmental 
r, and lubsequently Major of Toulouse ; he was afterwarda elected ft ] 
nber of tlits Chamber, nben be distinguUhed himeetf bj his talents ftn | 

' came one of the chiefs of the Ultra partj. He was a member 

of the Due de Richelieu's Oovermnent, which he soon quitted, and was one 
of iho pijndpal instruioenta in overtumbg it. fie autieipatea a long ad- 
niaiiittmlion^C. G. G.] 
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all his performances. The Duke is of opinion that if he had 
possessed greater patience he wonld have snooeeded in com- 
pelling the Allies to retreat; bat they had adopted so 
judicions a system of defence that he was foiled in the 
impetuons attacks he made upon them, and after a partial 
fEiilnre which he met with, when he attacked Bliicher at 
Laon and Craon, he got tired of pursuing a course which 
afforded no great results, and leaving a strong body under 
Marmont to watch Bliicher, he threw himself into the rear 
of the Grand Army. The march upon Paris entirely discon- 
carted him and finished the war. The Allies could not have 
maintained themselves much longer, and had he continued 
to keep his force concentrated, and to carry it as occasion 
required against one or other of the two armies, the Duke 
thinks he must eventually have forced them to retreat, and 
that their retreat would have been a difficult operation. 
The British army could not have reached the scene of opera- 
tions for two months. The Allies did not dare attack 
Napoleon ; if he had himself come up he should certainly have 
attacked him, for his army was the best that ever existed. 

The Duke added that he traced back the present politics 
of France to their chagrin at the dissolution of the Family 
Compact. At the general pacification the Duke, on the part 
of the English Government, insisted upon that treaty not 
being renewed, and made a journey to Madrid for the purpose 
of determining the Spanish Government. Talleyrand and 
the King of France made great efforts to induce the Duke 
to desist from his opposition to the renewal of the treaty, 
and both were exceedingly mortified at being unable to shake 
the determination of our Grovemment on this point. 

The Duke of Wellington told me that Knighton' 
managed the King's affairs very well, that he was getting 
him out of debt very quickly, and that the Ministers were 

' [Sir William Knighton, \vho was originally the King's phyncian, bad 
been appointed Keeper of the King's Priry Seal and Receiver of the Duehiet 
of Lancaster and Cornwall; but in fact he acted as the King's PriTate 
Secretary, and it was to the duties of that delicate office that the Bakers 
advice applied.] 
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well satisfied with him. When he was appointed to the 
sitoation be now holds, he called at Apaley House to aa- 
nouDce it to the Duke, and expressed his hopes that the ap- 
pointment would not displease him. The Duke said that he 
could have uo objection, but he would give him a piece of 
Bi.Ivice he trusted he would take in good part. : this was, 
that he woold confine himself to the discharge of the functions 
belonging to his own situation, and that he would not in 
any way interfere with the Government ; that as long as he 
should BO conduct himself he would go on very well, but that 
if ever he should meddle with the concerns of the Ministers 
he would give them such offence that they would not suffer 
him to remain in a situation which he should thus abuse. 
Knighton thanked him very much for his advice, and 
promised to coni'orm himself to it. It seems that he told 
this to the King, for the next time the Duke saw bim the 
King said he had heard the advice which he bad given to 
*a person,' and that he might depend upon that person's 
^^^£filovimg it entirely. 

^^^H November 2Qth, — In the various conversations which I 

^^^^wre with the Duke of York be continually tells me a variety 

^^^K (acts more or less curious, sometimes relating to politics. 

^^^■M Qiur« frequently concerning the affairs of the Royal 

^H^hmily, that I have neglected to note down at the time, and 

T generally forget them afterwards. I must acknowledge, 

however, that they do not interest me so much as they 

would uiAny other people. I have not much tuste for Court 

gottnp. Another reason, too, is the difficulty of making a 

dear nAirative out of his confused communications. The 

principal anecdotes be has told me have been, as well as I 

recollect, relative to the Duchess of Gloucestei-'s marriage, 

to the Duke of Cumberland's marriage and all the dissen- 

t to which that event gave rise in the Royal Family, the 

a between the King aud Prince Leopold, and other 

trifling matters which I have forgotten. In all of these 

Uetories the King acted a part, in which his bad temper, 

ind judgment, falseness, and dnplicity were equally eon- 

I think it is not possible for any man to have 
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a worse opinion of another than the Duke has of the King. 
From Tarioos instances of eccentricities I am persuaded 
that the King is subject to occasional impressions which 
prodace effects like insanity; that if they oontinne to 
increase he will end by being decidedly mad. The last 
thing which I hare heard was at Enston the other day. I 
went into the Doke's room, and foimd him writing ; he got 
np and told me that he was thrown into a great dilemma by 
the condnct of the King, who had behaTed extremely ill to 
him. The matter which I conld collect was this : — Upon the 
disturbances breaking out in the West Indies it became 
necessary to send off some troops as qnickty as possible. In 
order to make the necessary arrangements without delay, 
the Duke made Tarious dispositions, a part of which con- 
sisted in the removal of the regiment on guard at Windsor 
and the substitution of another in its place. Orders were 
expedited to cany this arrangement into effect, and at the 
same time he communicated to the King what he had done 
and desired his sanction to the arrangement. The Duke's 
orders were already in operation, when he received a letter 
from the King to say that he liked the regiment which 
was at Windsor, and that it should not move ; and in con- 
sequence of this fancy the whole business was at a stand- 
stilL Thus he thought proper to trifle with the interests of 
the country to gratify his own childish caprice. He gave, 
too, great offence to the Duke, in hindering his dispositions 
from being carried into effect, at the same time. 

The Duke told me another thing which he thought was in- 
directly connected with the first. It seems one of the people 
about the Court had ordered some furniture to be removed 
fit>mCumberlandLodge to Windsor (somethingfor the Chapel). 
Stephenson, as head of the Board of Works, on being in- 
formed this was done, wrote to the man to know by what orders 
he had done it. The man showed the letter to the King, who 
was exceedingly incensed, and wrote to Lord Liverpool to say 
that Stephenson's letter was insulting to him, and desired he 
might be turned out. After some con^spondence on the 
subject Lord Liverpool persuaded the King to reinstate 



him ; but he was obliged to make all sorts of apologies and 
excuses for having done what it was hia duty to do. 
StephensoQ is a friend and servant of the Duke's, and in his 
ill-humour he tried to revenge himself upon the Duke as 
well as on Stephenson, and he thwarted the Duke in his 
military arrangements. What made his conduct the less 
excusable was that it was important that these things should 
be done quickly, and as the Duke was out of town a corre- 
spondence became necessary, by which great delay would be 
caused. 

ft 1824. 

K ilareh 6th.— Foor TitchBeld ' died last night at eight 
o'clock, having lingered for some days in a state which 
gave to his family alternate hopes and fears. He was 
better till yesterday afternoon, when he was removed into 
another room ; soon aftor this he grew weaker, and at eight 
o'clock he expired. He is a great loss to his family, of 
ich he was by much the cleverest member, and he was 
calculated to fill the situation in which fortune had 
him. His talents were certainly of a superior de- 
m, but their efficacy was counteracted by the eccen- 
uty of his habits, the indolence of his mind, and his 
lating and uncertain disposition. He was, however, 
tlly capable of intense application, and competent 
( himself master of any subject he thought fit to 
rWith; his mind was reflecting, combining, and 
ftrgiuaentative, but he had no imagination, and to passion, 
' the sanguine credulity of youth, and the fervent glow of 
enthusiasm ' he -was an entire stranger. He never had any 
taste for society, and attached himself early to politics. He 
itsrted in life with an enthusiastic admiration for Mr. 
Canning, but after two or three years, being thrown into the 
KNnety of many of his political opponents, he began to 
entertain opinions very different from those of Mr. Canning. 
He never, however, enlisted under any political banner, and 

' iWUllam UeOTj, Muquia of TiU:!i6«ld, nM'^t Ma of liie four<ti Duke 
ttPbrUud,] 
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his great object seemed to be to prove to the world that he 
belonged to no party. After Mr. Canning came into office 
he took the earliest opportunity of informing his oonstitaents 
that he was unfettered by any political connection with him. 
Titchfield was never at a public school^ but was educated at 
home. Such an education — the most injudicious which can 
be given to a young man destined to fill a great situation — 
was not without its efiect upon his mind. The superior 
indulgences and the early habits of authority and power 
in which he was brought up, without receiving correction 
from any of those levelling circumstances which are incidental 
to public schools, threw a shade of selfishness and reserve 
over his character, which time, the commerce of the world, 
and a naturaUy kind disposition had Utterly done much to 
correct. The subject to which he had principally devoted 
his attention was political economy, and in the discussions 
in the House of Commons upon currency he had particularly 
distinguished himself. Whatever he attempted he had done 
so well that great expectations were entertained of his future 
success, and the indications he had given of talent will 
ensure to his memory a lasting reputation. He has died at 
a moment the mo9t fortunate, perhaps, for his &me as a 
public man ; but his loss to his family is very great^ and by 
them will be long felt and deeply lamented. 

[An interval of two years occurs in the Journal, during 
which Mr. Greville wrote nothing.] 
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1826. 

February 12th. — The last three months have been re- 
markable for the panic in the money market, which lasted 
for a week or ten days — that is, was at its height for that 
time. The causes of it had been brewing for some months 
before, and he must be a sanguine and sagacious politician 
who shall predict the termination of its effects. There is 
now no panic, but the greatest alarm, and every prospect of 
great distress, and long continuation of it. The state of the 
City, and the terror of all the bankers and merchants, as 
well as of all owners of property, is not to be conceived but 
by those who witnessed it. This critical period drew forth 
many examples of great and confiding liberality, as well as 
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some of & Terr opposite chaimcter. Men of gre«t wealth and 
parsimoniooa habits came and placed their whole fortunes at 
the disposal of their bankers in order to support their credit. 
For manj dajs the eril continoed to augment so rapidly, 
and the demands upon the Bank wiae so great and increas- 
ing, that a bank restriction was expected bj ereiyone. So 
determined, however, were Ministers against this measore, 
that rather than yield to it ther soffisred the Bank to ran 
the greatest risk of stopping: for on the erening of the daj 
on which the alarm was at its worst there were only 8,000 
sovereigns left in the tilL' The next daj gold was poured 
in, and from that time things got better. 

In the midst of all this the Emperor Alexander died, 
and after a short period of doubt cunceming his successor 
it was found that Nicholas was to mount the throne. The 
first act of the Bussian Government was to communicate to 
ours their resolution no longer to delav a recognition of the 
independence of Greece, and their determination to support 
that measure if necessary by force of arms. They invited us 
to co-operate in this object, but intimated that if we were 
not disposed to join them they should undertal^ it alone. 
The Duke of Wellington is gone to Bussia, ostensibly to 
c>>mpliment the new Emperor, but really to concert measures 
with the Bussian Ministry for carrying this measure into 
effect ; and it is remarkable that the Duke, upon taking 
leave of his friends and family to set out on this journey, 

- 'Mr. Bans; < Lord Ashbarton^ stati"^ in liis pamphlet oq this cntoB, 
' To« z-'Ad o: the Bank was drained to irithin a very few thoiuaiid pounds, 
f -j7 alth-.-G^fh the public returns ahowed a i>»ult rather lesa scandaloafl, a 
crrikiz, Sa:urdaT ni^ht cl ceed with noihis^ worth mentioning. It was then 
tcAt thr: Bat.k spplifl lo Lord Lirerpcw.^l for an Order in Cooncil to suspend 
cash pAjment. A cc<cference t«»k place between Lord LiTerpool, Mr. Hos- 
IL-d-jz:, the jo\erc>:r of the Bank, and Mr. Bazini:. The suspension of cash 
ftycenu was happily arerted. chiedy a^ i: was said by the accidental 
di-r'Trrr of a b^x v! oce-poand Bank of England notes^ to the amount of a 
nilli'.s and a half, which had nerer been ia«ued. and which the public were 
o\z.Ikzx v-j PEceive. 3klr. Tooke, howerer. states in his • History of Prices' 

C.i.niaaii re. toL ir. p. 'M2 » that the lowest amount of the banking 
*.-**• ire was c-n the 24th of December, ISio: Coin, -tX^SJOOLi bullion, 

V.l.'.'XWl : in all. l.Ci27.0CO^ The paaeage in the text xefen of oouise to the 
\jK;r'g department only.^ 
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WM deeply affected, aa if he had some presentiment that he 
lid never retam. Alava told me that he had frequently 
leave of him, when hoth expected that they should 
sr meet af^a, yet neither upon that occasion nor upon 
any other in the coarse of the Beventeen years that he has 
known him did he ever see him so moved. Lady Burghersh 
a&id that when he took leave of her the tears ran down hia 
cheeks ; he was also deeply affected when he parted from 
his mother. 

In the discussion which took place on Friday night in 
House of Commons, when tlie Chancellor of the Es- 
per' opened his financial plan, he is deemed to have 
a very bad speech, and Huskisson a very good one. 
KobinsoD is probably unequal to the present difficult con- 
junctare ; a fair and candid man, and an excellent Minister 
days of calm and sunshine, but not endowed with either 
i^ or experience for these stormy times, besides being 
Hfied for vigorous measures by the remissness and 
ity of hia character. However, though it is the 
peculiar province of the Finance Minister to find a remedy 
for these disorders, he may well be excused for not doing 
that which the united wisdom of the country seems unequal 
to accomplish. All men agree as to the existence of the 
eri], and all differ as to the causes of it and the measures 
which will effect its removal ; not one man seems to see his 
way clearly through the difBcnlty ; however, ' time and the 
Honr nina through the roughest day,' and probably the 
coontry will what is called right itself, and then great credit 
will be given to somebody or other who deserves none. 

F^truary 20ift.— The Small Notes Bill,' as it is called, 
leweted the tiinds and increased the alarm among the 

* [Right Hon. Frederick John ItobmBon, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
fcwi Junuuy 1833 to April 1827 ; afterwards Viscount Goderich and Earl 
ifUily*!!.! 

* [Un the lOlh n( Pebraaiy the ChftDcellor of the Exchw]uer mnred in 
'Wniiitta * That tkll proniiwHirv nobH) payable on demand ixsued \>y licenwd 
■Mikm bi Garland or hj the HbdIi of Engl.ind for leas than ^tl. shnll not 
** hnni or citenlatod beyond the fllh of April next.' Mr. IlusViwon Diode 
<B^1( ipvcch in tupport of the proposal, showing that the inflation pro- 
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monied men. Numerous were the complaiiits of the in- 
efficacy of the measure for present relief, numerous the 
predictions of the ultimate impossibility of carrying it into 
effect. In the City, however, on Thursday afternoon things 
began to improve; there was more confidence and cheer- 
fulness. On Friday evening the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer comes down to the House and surprises everyone 
by abandoning one part of his plan, and authorising the 
Bank to issue one pound notes till October. The immediate 
cause of this alteration was a communication which Hudson 
Gumey made to the Chancellor, tihat if he persisted in his 
Bill he should send up 500,0002. which he had in Bank of 
England notes and change them for sovereigns, and that all 
country bankers would follow his example. From this he 
found that it would be impossible to persist in his original 
plan. The great evil now is a want of circulating medium, 
and as the immediate effect of the measure would be another 
run upon the Bank, and that probably all the gold drawn 
from it would disappear — for men now are anxious to hoard 
gold — this evil would be increased tenfold. The whole 
country is in distress from the absence of circulating me- 
dium for the common purposes of life ; no country banker 
will issue notes, for they are instantly returned upon his 
hands and exchanged for gold. The circulation of country 
notes being generally confined within a very limited extent, 
the holders of them can easily present them for payment. 
The circulation of a quantity of Bank of England paper vrill 
relieve the immediate distress arising from this necessity, 
and the difficulty of exchanging them for gold will ensure 
the continuance of their circulation. When men find that 
they must take notes, and that gold is not to be had without 
so much pain and trouble, they will be contented to take 
the notes to which they have been accustomed, and will 

duced by the Bmall note paper currency had greatly contributed to cause 
and H^'^^mvate the panic i^* Iluskisson's Speeches,* voL ii. p. 444). Mr. 
Baring, afterwards Ix^rd Ashburton, opposed the restriction of small note% 
but with small success. The period allowed for the contraction of their 
circulation was, however, extended to the 10th of October.] 
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think the paper of their own bankers as good as that of the 
Bank of England, besides the advantage of being less ex- 
posed to the losses arising &om forgery. This is the argu- 
ment of the opponents of Bobinson's Bill. It is generally 
thoaght that the Ministers have disgraced themselves by 
their precipitation and by the cradeness of their measures. 
Hitherto they have done nothing towards removing the 
present distress, or satisfying the minds of men, but the 
contrary. Bobinson is obviously unequal to the present 
crisis. His mind is nofc sufficiently enlarged, nor does he 
seem to have any distinct ideas upon the subject; he is 
fighting in the dark. 

Everybody knows that Huskisson is the real author of 
the finance measure of Government, and there can be no 
greater anomaly than that of a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who is obliged to propose and defend measures of which 
another Minister is the real though not the apparent author. 
The funds rose nearly two per cent, upon this alteration in 
the Bill before the House, on account of the prospect of an 
abundance of money. Still it is thought that nothing will be 
sufiicient to relieve the present distress but an issue of 
Exchequer bills. So great and absorbing is the interest 
which the present discussions excite that all men are 
become political economists and financiers, and everybody is 
obliged to have an opinion. 

February 24th. — I have been since yesterday the spectator 
of a melancholy scene and engaged in a sad office. Arthur 
de Bos,^ who was taken ill a fortnight ago, became worse 
on Monday night. After this time he was scarcely ever 
sensible, and yesterday, at a quarter-past two, he expired. 
After they had given up all hopes they were induced again 
to 8u£Eer them to revive from the disappearance of the most 
nnCa^vourable jsymptoms; but this was only the weakness 
which preceded dissolution, and a few moments after his 
brother Henry had told me that he did not despair he came 
and said that all was over, and a little while after Bose 

^ [Colonel the Hon. Arthur John Mill de Kos, bom 1703, died February 
1 826. He WM aide-de-camp to hie Royal Higbness the Duke of York.] 
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announced that he had ceased to breathe. He died tranquillj, 
and did not suffer at all. I never saw such a distress. His 
father, mother, sisters, William, and his wife went immedi- 
ately to Boyle Farm. Henry would have followed them, but 

I persuaded him to go home. He went first to Mrs. , 

to whom Arthur had been attached for ten years, and after 
a painful interview with her he came to his own house ; he 
has since been too ill to move. I have never seen grief so 
strong and concentrated as his ; it has exhausted his body 
and overwhelmed his mind, and though I knew him to have 
been much attached to his brother, I did not believe him 
capable of feelings so acute as those which he has evinced. 
William is much more calm and resigned, a strange, un- 
accountable thing considering the characters of the two men 
— the one so indifferent, and with feelings so apparently 
deadened to the affections of this world, and the other with 
a sensibility so morbid, and such acute susceptibility and 
strong feelings, that the least thing affects him more deeply 
than very serious concerns do other men. 

Arthur was an excellent creature, and wiU be regretted 
by the Duke and deeply lamented by all who knew him 
intimately. His talents were not brilliant, but he had good 
sound sense, and was besides modest, diligent, honest, and 
trustworthy in a high degree. There breathed not a more 
honourable man, and as his ambition did not extend beyond 
the sphere in which fortune had placed him and he was 
contented with his destiny, but for this illness his career 
might have been long and prosperous. I went last night 
to sleep at the house, that it might not appear to have been 
entirely abandoned to the care of servants. The only wish 
he expressed was that Francis Russell should succeed him, 
which I have no doubt he will do. 

February 2bth. — Received a letter from the Duke of 
York (to whom I had written to announce poor Arthur's 
death) expressive of the greatest regret for his loss. 

March 2nd. — I am just come from poor Arthur's funeral. 
There were present William de Ros, the two Hills, Craufurd, 
Torrens, Taylor, Francis Russell, Campbell, and B. Paget. 
The Duke appointed Francis his 9ide*4e-camp directly. 
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July 2nd. — Four mouths since I liave written anything. 
The Dake of York has been dangerously ill, and it is still 
donbtfiil whether he will recover. I was with him at Frog- 
more before Ascot ; we went with the King to see Windsor 
Castle. His Majesty has since been very much annoyed 
■boat the Duke, cried a. great deal when he heard how bad 
lie was, and has been twice to see him. 

The elections have been particularly violent and the 
very numerous. A batch of Peers has been made ; 
body cries out against Charles Ellis's peerage^ (Lord 
Seftford) ; he haa no property, aud is of no family, and his 
son is already a Peer. The King, when these other Peers 
were created, asked Canning to name somebody. He said 
he had nobody about whom he was interested but Charles 
miis, and the King consenting to his elevation, it was all 
arraugeil without his knowledge. However, it is thought 
ridiculous, and that he would have done much better to 
kte declined it. Clanricarde, too, being made a Marquis 
an English Peer is thought an indirect exertion of 
ig's influence. 
L<mdtm, December Wth. — ^The Duke of York very iU ; has 
at the point of death several times from his legs 
hrtifying. Canning's speech the night before last was most 
mucli more cheered by the Opposition than by 
own friends. He is thought to have been imprudent, and 
gave offence to his colleagues by the concluding sentence 
hifl reply, when he said, ' / called into existence the new 
world to redress the balance of the old.* The / was not 
relidhed. Brougham's compliment to Canning was magnt- 
fioent, and he was loudly cheered by Peel ; altogether it was 
£ae display. 
Yesterday the Duke [of York] told me that the kte King 

[CbarlM Roic Ellis, created BxmD Seiiford in 1 ^30, Lord S(>afonl wiw 

uf Chnrlea Augustug Ellis, who succeeded to the titlu of Lord 

(teWftldeu throug-h his mother, Elisubeth Cntberine Caroline Herrej, 

'iter of the fourth I'^l of Bristol, who wm the iMt Ilnron 

W«ldeD, M heir ^Di>rii] of Thomas, first Borou. Tho son of 

' bad mmrried b daughter of the fifth Duke of Portknd, and waa 

• tooaectioD of Mr. Canniii)^.] 
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[George III.] was walking with him one day at Kew, and 
his Majesty said, ^ The world tells many lies, and here is one 
instance. I am said to have held frequent commnnication with 
Lord Bute, and the last time I ever saw or spoke to him was 
in that pavilion in the year 1764.' The King went over to 
breakfast with his mother, the Princess Dowager, and she 
took him aside and said, ^ There is somebody here who 
wishes very much to speak to you.' * Who is it?' 'Lord 
Bute.' * Good God, mamma ! how could you bring him here? 
It is impossible for me to hold any communication with 
Lord Bute in this manner.' However, he did see him, 
when Lord Bute made a violent attack upon him for having 
abandoned and neglected him. The King replied that he 
could not, in justice to his Ministers, hold any communica- 
tion with him unknown to them, when Lord Bute said that 
he would never see the King again. The King became angry 
in his turn, and said, ' Then, my Lord, be it so, and remember 
from henceforth we never meet again.' And from that day 
he never beheld Lord Bute or had anv communication with 
him. 

1827. 

Friday nighty January 5th, half -past owe. — I am just come 
from taking my last look at the poor Duke.* He expired at 
twenty minutes after nine. Since eleven o'clock last night 
the physicians never left his room. He never moved, and 
they repeatedly thought that life was extinct, but it was not 
till that hour that they foimd it was all over. The Duke of 
Sussex and Stephenson were in the next room; Taylor, 
Torreiis and Dighton, Armstrong and I were upstairs. 
Armstrong and I had been there about half an hour when 
they came and whispered something to Dighton and called 
out Taylor. Dighton told Torrens and they went out ; im- 
mediately after Taylor came up, and told us it was all over, 
and begged we would go downstairs. We went directly 
into the room. The Duke was sitting exactly as at the 

' iHis Royal Iligbness the Duke of York, second son of King George 
IIL; died on the 6th of January, 1827.] 
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Bent be died, iu Lis great armchair, dressed in his grey 
ssing-gown, hia head inclined against, the aide of the chair, 
hid bands lying before him, nni looking as if he were in a 
deep and quiet sleep. Not a vestige of pain was perceptible 
on bis coantenance, which, except being thinner, was exactly 
aoch as I have seen it a hundred tiraes during his life. In fact, 
be had not suSered at all, and had expired with all the ease 
and tranquillity which the serenity of bis countenance be- 
tolieoed. Nothing about or around him had the semblance 
Vt death ; it was all like quiet repose, and it was not without 
telancholy satisfaction we saw such evident signs of the 
nilUty of his last moments. 
Tin about a quarter of an hour Taylor and Halford set off 
to Windsor to inform the King j the Duke of Sussex went 
io the Princess Sophia ; letters were writt«Q to all the Cabi- 
net Ministers, to the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of London, and the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Orders were given that the great bell of St. Paul's should 
toll. The servants were then admitted to see the Duke as 
he lay. Worley ' was very much affected at the sight, and 
one woman, the wife of Kendal, cried bitterly, and I saw her 
stoop down and kiss his hand. The room was then cleared 
and snrrendered to the Lord Chamberlain's people. Thus 
did I take my last leave of the poor Duke. I have been the 
ministor and associate of his pleasures and amusements for 
)ome years, I have lived in bis intimacy and experienced 
liis kindness, and am glad that I was present at this lost sad 

Vuuua to pay my poor tribute of respect and attachment 
Atter the October meetings of 1825 the Duke came to 
town, not in good health. At the end of November the 
Oucheas of Rutland died, which was a great blow to him, 
and probably made him woree. A short time afler her 
funeral he vrent to Belvoir, when the Duke of Rutland took 
liim down into the vault, where he stayed an hour and 
retumed excessively chilled. From that moment he grew 

' [Wurley wrs the DuVe'a stod-ffroom.] 
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worse till the time of the Ascot races. We went to Frog- 
more two days before the party began, and for those two 
days he led a quiet life. When the party was assembled he 
lived as he had been nsed to do, going to the races, sitting at 
table, and playing for hours at whist. He slept wretchedly 
and seldom went to bed, bat passed the greater part of the 
night walking abont the room or dosing in his chair. I 
used to go into his room, which was next to mine, the 
moment I was out of bed, and generally foond him in his 
dressing-gown, looking harassed and iU. He showed me his 
legs, which were always swelled. StiD he went on till the 
last day of the pariy, and when we got to town he was so 
ill that McGregor, who came to him that night, thought 
him in danger. From that moment the illness was esta- 
blished which has ended in his death. They began by 
putting him through several courses of mercury, and they 
sent him to the Greenwood's villa at Brompton. Here he 
continued to receive everybody who called on him, and went 
out in his carriage every day. They always said that he was 
getting better. In August he went to Brighton, and soon 
after his arrival his legs mortified. It was then that Taylor 
went down to him and told him that he was in great and 
immediate danger. He received the information with per- 
fect composure. The gangrene, however, was stopped, and he 
came to town to the Duke of Butland's house. The dropsy 
continued to make rapid progress, and some time in Septem- 
ber he was tapped ; twenty-two pints of water were drawn 
from him. This operation was kept secret, for the Duke 
did not like that his situation should be known. He re- 
covered from the operation and regained his strength ; no 
more water formed in his body, but there was still water in 
his system, and a constant discharge from his legs, which 
occasioned him great pain and made wounds which were 
always open and extending. These wounds again produced 
gangrene, but they always contrived to stop its progress, 
and put the legs in a healing condition. As often, however, 
as the legs b^an to heal the water began to rise, and the 
medicines that were given to expel the water drove it again 
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e legs, through which it made its way, making fresh 
and entailing ft^sh mortification. In this waj he 
on, the strength of his constitution still supporting 
till towards the end of December, when the constitu- 
^n could resist no longer ; his appetite totally failed, and 
with loss of appetite came entire prostration of strength, 
and in short a complete break-up. From that moment it 
was obvious that his recovery was impossible, but he con- 
tiaued to struggle till the 5th of January, although he had 
tast«<l no solid food whatever for above a fortnight. At all 
the different periods at which his state was critical it was 
aJways ma^e known to him, and he received the intimation 
invariable firmness and composure. He said that he 
AajeA life, but was not afraid to die. But though perfectly 
Lted with his own danger he never could bear that 
T people should be informed of it, and so far from 
lowtedging it, he always told his friends that he wa^ 
ter, and his language was invariably that of a man who 
not doubt of his recovery. He was particularly anxious 
nobody should know he had been tapped, and it was 
tiU many weeks after that operation that he talked of it 
io me. Up to the last moment that I saw Iiift i (the 
before he died) he told me he was better, and he 
to tell Montrond, who had called upon him, that 
he would see him as soon as he was well enough. He held 
the same language to everybody imtil the day previous to 
bis death, when he sent for Taylor and Stephenson into his 
I. He could then hardly speak, but he took hold of 
ihenson's hand, and looking at Taylor, said, ' I am now 
ig,' He tried to artictJate something else, but he was 
Vnintelligible. About a fortnight before his death, soon 
ifter his appetite began to tail, Taylor had to announce to 
him his danger. He received the intelligence with the 
lame coolness he had before shown, but it was not without 
difficulty that he admitted the conviction, A few days after 
bi' received the Sacrament, which was administered by the 
Bishop of Loudon, in the presence of Sir H. Halford. Taylor. 
and the Princess Sophia, He was then very weak, but calm 
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and collected during the ceremony. When it was over he 
shook hands with the men and kissed the Princess. The King 
saw him the next day, but he was in a lethargic state nearly 
the whole time that he was there. For many days before 
his death the physicians thought that every day must close 
the scene, but such was the natural strength of his constitu- 
tion that he evinced a tenacity of life and maintained a 
struggle which astonished them all, and of which they 
unanimously declared that their practice had never famished 
them with a similar instance. It seems that three years 
ago, when he was very unwell, McGregor told him that 
unless he was more prudent he would certainly be afflicted 
with dropsy. He had been subject to spasms, and in con- 
sequence of them was averse to lie down in bed, and to this 
pernicious habit and that of sitting for many hours together 
at table, or at cards, they attribute the origin of the com- 
plaint which has terminated so fatally. Had he been a 
more docile patient, from the amazing vigour of his consti- 
tution he might have looked forward to a very long life^ 
His sufferings in the course of his illness have been very 
great, and almost without cessation. Nothing could exceed 
the patience and courage with which he endured them ; his 
serenity and good humour were never disturbed, and he 
never uttered a word or complaint, except occasionally at 
the length of his confinement. He not only saw all the 
visitors who chose to call upon him, even those with whom 
he was not in habits of intimacy, but he transacted the 
whole of his public business every day, and every paper was 
laid before him and every detail gone through as if he had 
been in perfect health. This he continued to within a few days 
of his death, till his strength was so entirely exhausted that 
he lay in a state of almost complete insensibility. It is re- 
markable that from the beginjiing to the end of his illness 
I never saw him that he did not tell me that he was a great 
d^al better, and he never wrote to me without assuring me 
that he was going on as well as possible. 

February 12th. — The Duke of York was no sooner dead 
than the public press began to attack him, and while those 
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irate rirtaea wei-e not denied bim for which he had 
tys been conspicuous, they enlai^ed in a strain of severe 
ire a^inst his careless and expensive habits, his 
iction to gambling; and above all they mked up the old 
story of Mre. CJark and the investigation of 1809, and pub- 
lished many of hia letters and all the disgusting details of 
tbAt uufortunate affair, and that in a manner calcniated to 
V discredit on his character. The newspapers, however, 
found they had made a mistake, that this course waa 
congenial to public feeling, and from that moment their 
colamns have been filled with panegyrics upon his public 
serrices and hia private virtues. The King ordered that the 
funeral should be public and magnificent ; all the details of 
ceremonial were arranged by himself. He showed great 
ing about his brother and exceediug kindness in pro- 
for his servants, whom the Duke was himself unable 
to provide for. He gave 6,000i. to pay immediate ezpennes 
nod took many of the old servants into his own service. 
tre appeared a few days after the Duke*s death an 
ms foi^ry, purporting to he a letter or declaration 
n by him a short time before his death (principally 
the subject of the Catholic question), which, however, waa 
wowed by Taylor, but not till after many thousand copies 
been sold. I dare say many people believe still that he 
tlie author of this pamphlet. All his effects eitlier have 
or will be sold by auction. The funeral took place a 
;ht after his death. Nothing could be managed 
than it was, and except the appearance of the soldiers 
le chapel, which was extremely fine, the spectacle was 
10 means imposing ; the cold was int«nse, and it is only 
ellons that more persons did not suffer from it. As it 
,the Bishop of Lincoln has died of the effects of it; 
ling has been dangerously ill, and is still very unwell ; 
the Dnkes of Wellington and Montrose were both very 
ualy unwell for some days after. The King waa very 
when he heard how miserably the ceremony had been 
performed. I have been this evening to hear Peel move the 
aildress of condolence to the King, which Canning would 
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have done if lie had been here ; and it is a pity he was not^ 
for Peel did it verj ill: it was poor and jejune, and 
undistinguished by eloquence or the appearance of deep 
feeling. I was greatly disappointed, for I expected to hear 
a worthier tribute to his merits. Canning was very anxious 
to have been here to have performed this duty himself. 
The letters which he wrote to the Boyal Family abroad an- 
nouncing the event of his death were admirable and gave 
great satisfaction to the King. 

February 2l8L — Three days ago Lord Liverpool was 
seized with an apoplectic or paralytic attack. The moment 
it was known every sort of speculation was afloat as to the 
probable changes this event would make in the Ministry. 
It was remarked how little anybody appeared to care about 
the man; whether this indifference reflects most upon the 
world or upon him, I do not pretend to say. A report 
was generally circulated that the Duke of Cumberland was 
dead, which was believed, but turns out to be untrue. 

Old Bundell (of the house of Bundell and Bridge, the 
great silversmiths and jewellers) died last week, and ap- 
pointed Bobarts one of his executors. Bobarts called on me 
this morning, and told me he had been yesterday to Doctors' 
Commons to prove the will. Bundell was eighty years old, 
and died worth between 1,400,000/. and 1,500,000/., the 
greater part of which is vested in the funds. He has left 
the bulk of his property to his great nephew, a man of the 
name of Neal, who is residuary legatee and will inherit 
900,000/.— this Mr. Neal had taken care of him for the last 
fourteen years — to a woman who had lived with him many 
years, and in whose house he died, and to two natural sons 
by her he only left 5,000/. apiece. The old man began the 
world without a guinea, became in the course of time partner 
in that house during its most flourishing period, and by 
steady gains and continual parsimony amassed this enormous 
wealth. He never spent anything and lived wretchedly. 
During the panic he came to Bobarts, who was his banker, 
and offered to place at his disposal any sum he might re- 
quire. When the executors went to prove the vdll, they 
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a told at Doctors' CommoDs that it was the largest sum 
t eret had been registered there. 

March l!}(fi. — Since the debate on the Catholic question 
there has been a great expectation tliat Canning would 
sign. Many of his friends think he made an imprudent 
sech that niglit, and if he had not lashed the Ma8t€r of 
F Bolls so severely that he would have got more votes.' 
"he truth is he was mightily nettled by Dr. Philpots' 
pamphlet and at Copley making a. speech taken entirely 
from it. The Master protested that he had no idea of 
offending Canning, and until be got up had no notion that 
Canning had taken offence at his speech. The question was 
lost by accident ; several pro-Catholics were suddenly taken 
■ arrived too late for the division, and the election 
Biitions went all against them. 
March }6lh. — On Wednesday at the Council at St. 
James's the King desired I would go do^vn to Windsor, 
tliat he might speak to me. I went down on Thursday to 

I Cottage, and, after waiting two hours and a half, was 
ered into his bedroom. I found him sitting at a round 
le near his bed, in a diniilMte, and in pretty good health 
i spirits. He talked about his horses aud told some old 
riee, lamented the death of the Duke of York, which he 
I waa a loss to him such as no one could conceive, and 
t he felt it every instant. He kept me about an hour, was 
very civil, and then dismissed me. 

Canning made an apology to the Master of the Kolls for 
bii Beverity in the debate on the Catholic question. 

March 25lh. — When the King heard of Lord Liverpool's 
illne«s he was in great agitation. He sent for Peel in the 
Dight, and told him he must see the Duke of Wellington. 
Pwl endeavoured to dissuade him. but in vain. The Duke 
WM sent for, but he refused to go. He sent the King word 
that he had nothing to say to him, and that it would not be 

' [8ii Joba Copley m» then MastPr of the Rolls, but tliis occurrenre 
id not pKTcnl Cuming from mnldog him Lord Cbuicellor on the 2nd o( 
3faj (oDoiring, when be wm raised lo lh« peerage witb the title of Barcii 
l^aJbinat.] 
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fair to kis colleagues that he shonld see the King at such a 
moment. Consequently he saw none of his Ministers till he 
saw Canning, who was taken to the Pftrilion in a chair one 
Jar. There hare been a variety of reports about Lord 
LiverpooFs successor and a new Administration^ as always 
happens on such occasions. 

The King is in very good health and excellent spirits. 
He had a large party at the Lodge last week, and Canning, 
the Granrilles, Carlisles, Lievens, are going there next week. 
Mount Charles told me yesterday that next week he thinks 
S'ltmething must be decided, and he told me what I did not 
know, that the King*s opinions on the Catholic question are 
JTist the same as those of the Duke of York, and equally 
strong. This is the great difficulty which Canning has to 
gt^t over with him. He does not much like C^anning, though 
C. does everything he can to gratify and please him. Mount 
Charles told me that his mother (Lady Conyngham) has 
stnjng opinions in favour of the Catholics, but that she never 
talks to the King on the subject, nor indeed upon politics 
at all. 

April ISth. — The King came to town a week ago. Prom 
the moment of his arrival every hour produced a fresh report 
abc'Ut the Administration : every day the new appointment 
was eif-ected to be declared, and the Ministers Peel, Lord 
Bathurst, Duke of Wellington, and Canning were succes* 
sively designated as the persons chosen to form a Govern- 
ment. He had no sooner arrived than he saw his Ministers 
tiriaiimj but nothing could induce him to come to any 
determination. He wavered and doubted, and to his con- 
li<lants. with whom he could bluster and talk big, he ex- 
pressed in no measured terms his detestarion of Liberal 
p»rinoiples, and especially of Catholic Emancipation. He 
Wg^ed his Ministers to stand by him. and day after day 
elapsed and nothing was settled. In the meantime London 
was alive with reports ; and the c^n dit of the day, repeated 
with everv varietv of circumstance and with the usual 
J-: sitiveness of entire ignorance, would fill a volume. Time 
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crept on, and Parliament was to adjourn on the 13th (this 
day). On the 9th Canning went to the King, and, after a 
long audience, he came away without anything being settled. 
On the 10th he went again, and told his Majesty that longer 
delay was impossible, and that he must come to some 
determination. On the evening of the 10th we received a 
note from Lord Bathurst, saying that the King had desired 
Canning to form an Administration on the principles of that 
of which Lord Liverpool had been at the head. This was 
not generally known that evening. Last night it was said 
that the Duke of Wellington would not remain in the new 
Cabinet, and we heard that Peel had resigned. To-day every- 
thing will probably be known. Canning and his friends say 
that the King has behaved admirably in this business, and 
they affect to consider his appointment unconditional and 
unfettered ; but this is by no means the view which the others 
take of it. The King, however, has acted in such a way that 
all his Ministers (except those whose interest it now is to 
laud him to the skies) are disgusted with his doubting, 
wavering, uncertain conduct, so weak in action and so intempe- 
rate in language. It is now supposed that he has been in- 
flnenced by Knighton in coming to this determination, in 
which he certainly has acted in a manner quite at variance 
with his professions and the whole tenor of his language. It 
must be owned, if this is so, that although Canning has gained 
his point — has got the power into his hands and is nominally 
Prime Minister — no man ever took office under more humi- 
liating circumstances or was placed in a more difficult and 
uncertain situation; indeed, a greater anomaly cannot be 
imagined. Canning, disliked by the King, opposed by the 
aristocracy and the nation, and unsupported by the Parlia- 
ment, is appointed Prime Minister. The King, irresolute 
and uncertain, is induced to nominate a man whose principles 
and opinions he fears and dislikes by the advice and influence 
of his physician. The measure which is of paramount 
importance Canning cannot carry as he desires and believes 
to be necessary ; he must form a Cabinet full of disunion, 
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and he is doabtful what support he can expect firom the old 
adherents of Grovemment, by whom he is abhorred. 

The writ was moved for Canning yesterday by Wynne, 
'he having accepted the office of First Commissioner of 
the Treasury.' This morning the Chancellor, Peel, Lord 
Westmoreland, and the Duke of Wellington resigned. 
Lord Bathurst immediately wrote to Canning, saying that, 
finding they had resigned, he could not avoid sending in 
his resignation also; that it was unnecessary to enter 
into explanations, which could only tend to widen the 
breach such a separation must make. Afterwards Lord 
Melville resigned, although well with Canning and a 
friend to the Catholics; he said he could not desert the 
men with whom he had acted for so many years. The 
Whigs seem greatly elated at the breaking up of this Ad- 
ministration. The Tories evidently think Canning is in a 
scrape, that he will not be able form a Government, and 
that the power will return into their hands. How Canning 
and his friends feel is not yet known, nor what the King 
feels at being deserted by half his Cabinet. The opinion 
prevalent with the Opposition is that Canning has been 
deserted by his colleagues, who induced him to accept the 
Government by promising their support and adherence, and 
that when he had taken the final step they left him to make 
the arrangements and fill up their places as he could. This, 
however, is not the case. I saw George Dawson ' this evening, 
and he assured me that Canning had received ample notice 
from all these Ministers that they would not hold office 
under him, and that if he was appointed Prime Minister 
they should resign. Peel told him this three weeks ago: 
' that he could not, with a due regard to his own character, 
continue in office under a man whose opinions are so dia- 
metrically opposite to his own upon the most important 
question ; that he had no views of personal ambition, but 

^ [The Right Hon. George Robert Dawson was Secretary of the Treasury 
from \^2S to 1830, and was made a Privy Councillor on resigning that office, 
lie married in 1816 Mary, the eldest daughter of the first Sir Robert Peel, 
and was consequently the brother-in-law of Mr. Peel the Minister.] 
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that aa the administration of Ireland was his peculiar pro- 
vince, it was impossiblt! they should not come into constant 
collision upon that subject.' They had no objection to act 
with Canning, always considering him as one pf the most 
infiQential members of the Cabinet, but they could not hold 
offices under him. He said that he could not imagine how 
OnnniiTg with his knowledge could take such a step, and it is 
^^■vident that he has no idea of his being able to carry on the 
^Hfevemment at all. 

^^m April 30th. — From the period of Canning's acceptance 

^^■t office up to Thursday night there have been continual 

^^Bigotiations between Canning and the Whigs, and it is not 

^^pMsible to imagine greater curiosity and more intense anxiety 

Uian have been exhibited during the interval. The violence 

iind confusion of parties has been extreme^ — the new Ministers 

foriona with their old colleagues, the ex-Ministers equally 

indignant with those they left behind them. 

Jfay 12th. — It is necessary to go back to the first for- 
lAtion of the Government.' As soon as Canning had got 
King's commission he began to negotiate, and the 
a readily enough entered into negotiation. The friends 
kUinisters resigned one after another, and for some time it 
med very doubtful whether Canning would be able to form 
lovemment at all. His first measure was, however, very 

* [The Cnbinet formed by Mr. Canning wm thuH constituted: — 

"Hr. Canning, Firat Lotd of the Trewury and Chancellor of the Excbe- 

■l/nd Lvndhurat, Lord High Chancellor. 

ISkri of HaiTDwb;, Lord President of the Council. 

I'Snlte of Pirtluid, Lord Frivv Seal, and afterwards tbe Earl of Carliale. 

T'Lord Dudley, Secretsry of State for Foreign AffiurB. 

' L/ird (loderich. Secretary of State for Colonial ASurs and War. 

Ur. Sturges Bourne, Secretary of State for the Home Uopartnient 
(Ihii office was shortly afterwards tmnsforred to the Marquis of Lansdownc I. 

ilr. Huskibson. President of the Bosrd of Trade. 

iit. W'jaa, President of the Board of Control. 
I Lai Rezley, Chancellor of the Duchy of IjancBcter. 
J Mr. Tuimey, MsAter of the Mint. 
■ Av Poke of Clarence was named Lord High Admiral. 

* {/ Commander-in-Chief remained, vacant during tbe ^dminjt- I 
f. Canning; This Adminietraiion lasted ninety-eight dayi^ ui 
fjlr, Caniuiig.] 
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judicious — that of appointing the Duke of Clarence Lord 
High Admiral — nothing served so much to disconcert his 
opponents. The negotiations went on (through the Duke 
of Devonshire) up to the end of the Easter recess, when 
Lord Lansdowne came to town, and after much delay it was 
announced that the Whigs would support the new Govern- 
ment, but that none of them would take office immediately. 
The places were all filled up, but the appointments were 
understood to be only provisional, and the Duke of Portland, 
Lord Dudley, and Sturges Bourne were considered to hold 
their offices until Lord Lansdowne, Lord Carlisle, and Tiemey 
should join the Cabinet. With this arrangement Parliament 
met, and the rage which had been accumulating in the 
minds of the seceders soon burst forth in a furious attack in 
this provisional arrangement. The Whigs have nearly in a 
body joined Government, ^vith the exception of Lord Grey in 
the House of Lords, who in a speech full of eloquence 
attacked Canning's political life and character and an- 
nounced his intention of remaining neuter. Li the mean- 
time it was understood that there was a reason for Lord 
Lansdowne not joining Government immediately, which was 
not to be made public till that event took place, and this 
secret was only imparted to a very few people ; it was even 
concealed from Brougham and the leaders of the party. 
The secret, however, turns out to be this : Lord Lansdowne 
insisted ui)ou modelling the Irish Government as he pleased — 
that is, in putting a Lord- Lieutenant, a Chancellor, and a 
Secretarj' there favourable to the Catholic claims, to which 
the King would not consent. Canning entreated Lord Lans- 
downe to have patience, to allow time to elapse, during 
which the King's scruples might be removed, and promised 
that everj' endeavour should be made to reconcile the King 
to the arrangement Lord Lansdowne desired. After much 
discussion it was resolved that Lord Lansdowne should 
support Government, but that he should not take office 
until this point was settled ; and so the matter has re- 
mained. 

Ju}i€ 3rd. — Soon after writing this Lord Lansdowne came 
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' the Cabinet, together with Tierney and Lord Carlisle, 
('Donald and Aberci-omby also taking places. They found so 
many objections to the unsettled state of the Cabinet, and 
the provisional nrratif^emeuts had brought so much odium 
and ridicule upon the Govemmeut, that it was thought ue- 
ce&aary to settle this matter without loss of time, but Lord 
Lansdowne would not consent to take the Home Office except 
upon the conditions on which he had before insisted. He 
therefore came into the Cabinet without a place. But it 
p quite evident tliat the present state of aSairs is far from 
»ry ; the Government is not established on a firm or 
a basis, and the members of it are not altogether satis- 
1 with each other or themselves. Lord Lansdowue par- 
nlwly does not feel comfortable where he is, and does not 
liink that he has been well treated by his own friends. It 
tetas that when first overtures were made to him by 
Aning he called a meeting of bis friends at Lansdowue 
iQse, at which he declared bis own sentiments and the 
Wnditions on which he would join the Government. The 
tuns there assembled unanimously agreed with liim, but 
i few days after a meeting was called at Brookes' which 
i more numerously attended, and there certain resolutions 
t agreed upon which were not in conformity with the 
ions expressed in Lausdowne House, and these resolutions 
I communicated to Canning as the sentiments of the 
rat body of the Whigs, but without the same being im- 
I to Loi-d Lansdowne, who was then at Bowood (this 
, I bad last night from Duncannon ' and Hobhouse'). 
btters, however, went on quietly enough till the other 
^bt, when the Government was beat in the House of 
B upon the clause iu the Com Bill, and this defeat it 
B obrioos has enraged and embarrassed them to the greatest 



■ [Jobn Williani, ViicouDt Dancaanon, enerwAide fourth Earl of Bwa- 

' [Mr. John Cam Hobhouae, M.P. for Westminster, nflerwnrds Sir Joliu 
' C Boblioiw, Hurt., raued to the peerage in l.SSI by the title of Barua 
Bfoniibioo dc Uiffnrd.] 

VOL. I. B 
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degree.^ Duncannon, who is entirely in the confidence of 
the moderate Whig party, says that it is impossible the 
thing can go on in this way; three Lords in the King's 
household (Errol, Macclesfield, aud Delawarr) voted against 
the Bill, and if they are not dismissed it will be such a 
proof of the feebleness of Government as will disgust all the 
WhJgs and make their support very lukewarm.' Burdett, 
who was more active and zealous than anybody in bringing 
about the coalition, is very much disgusted already, and 
there appears altogether such a want of confidence and 
unanimity among them as must lead to the dissolution of 
the Government unless Canning can by some vigoroos 
measures establish his credit and convince the world of his 
strength. In Ireland the Chancellor * has refused to put 
the Great Seal to the appointment of Doherty as Solicitor- 
General. It is supposed that he will take this occasion to 
resign, and it will then be seen what part the King will 
take in the nomination of his successor. The King sees 
numbers of people, talks incessantly, and does nothing. 
Canning was with him yesterday evening, and the result of 
his audience will be very interesting, because it will appear 
whether he has insisted upon, and the King consented to, 
the dismissal of the refractory Lords, as well as what he 
will do about the Irish Chancellor. Government are indig- 
nant with the Duke of Wellington and the other ex- 
Ministers for opposing the Corn Bill, which they had been 
themselves (when in oflGice) instrumental in framing, as well 
as for the use which tlie Duke made of Huskisson's letter. 
June 17th. — I was at the Royal Lodge for one night last 

^ [It was with reference to this defeat that CanniDg said soon afterwards 
in the House of Commons that ' the Duke of Wellington had been made the 
instrument of others for their own particular Tiews/ and he pled^ired himself 
to brinf^: in another Corn Bill in the following session. But these were 
almost the last words uttered bv Canning in Parliament.] 

" [Lord Delawarr resigned of his own accord, Lord p]rrol was obliged to 
renign, and Lord Mncclestield came over and voted with Government on the 
second reading of the Corn Bill.] 

' [Lord Manners was still Lord Chancellor of Ireland, as he had been 
since 1807. Mr. Doherty was made JSolicitor-CTeneral for Ireland on the 
18th of June.] 
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Inesday ; about thirty people sat down to dinner, and 

the (Kiiupany was changed nearly every day. It is a de- 

li)^htf'ul place to live in, but the rooms are too low and too 

email for very large parties. Nothing can exceed the luxury 

E the iot+jrual arrangements ; the King was very well and 

excellent spirits, but very weak in hi a knees and 

old not walk without diificulty. The evening passed 

' tolerably, owing to the Tyrolese, whom Esterhazy 

mght down to amuse the King, and he was so pleased 

them that he made them sing and dance before 

him the whole evening; the women kissed his face and the 

meu his hand, and he talked to them in German. Though 

s evening went off well enough, it is clear tliat nothing 

1 he more iusupportable than to live at this Court ; the 

t must be excessive, and the people who compose his 

ibitual society are the most insipid and nninteresting that 

a be fonnd. As for Lady Conyngham, she looks bored to 

^h, ajid she never speaks, never appears to have one 

] to say to the King, who, however, talks himself with- 

g. Canning cnme the day I went away, and was 

f well received by bis Majesty : he looked dreadfully ill. 

poly thing which interested me was the account I 

I from Francis Conyngham about Knighton, He is 

Loin there, and when he comes scarcely stays above a. 

Ight or two. But he governs everything about the house, 

I cannot endure anybody who is likely to dispute his 

hpire. The King certainly does not like him, is always 

bppier when he ia away, and never presses him to stay or 

t retoni. When be is there he has constant access to the 

lug at all times and whenever he pleases. He ia on bad 

■ with Mount Charles, he bullies Lord Conyngham, and 

k ia b*rely civil to Lady C. ; he knows that Mount Charles 

I independent of him, and that the King Hkea him and 

nrit* him continually and familiarly to his presence, and 

f this it seems that he is jealous. I was more struck with 

B word which dropped from him than with all he tcjid me 

f Sir W. Knighton. While the Tyrolese were dancing and 

ffJtg, and there was a sort of gay uproar going on, with 
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which the King was greatly delighted, he said, * I would 
give ten guineas to see Knighton walk into the room now,' 
as if it were some master who was absent, and who should 
suddenly return and find his family and servants merry- 
making in his absence ; it indicates a strange sort of power 
possessed by him. 

The King was very civil to the Duke of Dorset, ajid 
repeatedly told him that what had passed would make 
no difference in their private friendship. In the meantime 
the Com BiU has been thrown out, and I think political 
animosities are full as strong as ever, though they have 
taken rather a sulky than a violent tone. I had a long 
conversation ¥dth Duncannon yesterday, who is fully pos- 
sessed of the sentiments of all the Whigs, and by what he 
says it is clear that they are extremely dissatisfied; they 
want Canning to display his power by some signal act of 
authority, and to show that he is really supported cordially 
by the King. The opposite party are persuaded that the 
King is secretly inclined to them and averse to his present 
Government, and this opinion obtains more or less with the 
public in consequence of the impunity with which Canning 
has been braved by the Chancellor in Ireland. The appoint- 
ment of Doherty as Solicitor-General has never yet passed 
the Great Seal, and Lord Manners refuses to sanction it ; he 
has likewise refused to put Sir Patrick Bellew (a Catholic) in 
the Commission of the Peace, though he is a respectable man 
and he has been strongly pressed to do it even by Pro- 
testants. This refusal so disgusted Duncannon that he was 
very near withdrawing his name from the Commission, and 
if he had his example would have been followed by many 
others, but Lord Spencer dissuaded him from doing so. 
Lord Grey is in such a state of irritation that he will 
hardly speak to any of his old friends, and he declares that 
he will never set his foot in Brookes' again. All this is the 
more extraordinary, and the vivacity of his temper the more 
unaccountable, because he has constantly declined taking 
an active part iu politics when invited to do so for a long 
time past; and whenever Duncannon has asked his advice 
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conmltecl his opinions or Irishes, be has invariably 

fatm to Lord Langdovme as the person whom 

his frionds were to look upon as their leader, asserting 

that he bad withdrawn himself from pnblic life and 

have no more concern with politics. More than 

is, when first OTcrbires were made by Canning to the 

I, it wns the nDanimons opinion of all those who have 

rce joined the Government that Lord Lansdowne and his 

riends could not join an Administration of which Peel was 

be a member (for at that time the resignation of Peel 

not contemplated as a probable event), and this opinion 

warmly combats by Lord Grey, who contended that 

waa no reason why they should not coalesce with 

ming and Peel. What induced him to- alt^r bis opinion 

decidL'dly and to Become so bitter an enemy to the 

t arrangeraentit does not appear, unless it is to be 

ibuted to a feeling of pique and resentment at not 

sviag been more consulted, or that overtures were not 

te to himsflir. The pretext he took for declaring himself 

was the appointment of Copley to be Chancellor, when he 

said that it was impossible to support a Government which 

lud mode such an appointment. 

Jviti 5(A.^The session ia over, and has been short but 
it enongb. There is apparently a majority against the 
ICiniMtry in the Honse of Lords, though they seem safe in the 
House of Commons. All depends upon Canning's prudence 
and firmness during the recess. As to the King, he seems 
desirous of living a quiet life and disposing of all patronage ; 
public raeaaim^s and public men are equally indifferent to 
him. The Duke of Wellington, who knows him well, saya 
he diies not care a farthing about the Catholic question, but 
he does not like to depart from the example of his father 
and the Duke of Totk, to which they owed so much of their 
p«^nilarity. His conduct is entirely influenced by selfish 
considerations, and he neither knows nor cares what measures 
thH exigencies of the country demand. The present state of 
parties ia so extraordinary that it cannot last, and it remains 
to be Been whether Lord Grey and the other Whigs will 
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reunite themselves to the main body and support Canning's 
Government, or whether they will join with the TorieB in 
their efforts to overturn it. Lord Grey's temper, irritated 
by the attacks which have been made on him, seems likely 
to urge him to the latter alternative. 

July 25th. — Canning is gone to Chiswick, where he has 
had the lumbago, and could not go to the Council last week. 
He is very unwell, and in a very precarious state, T think. 
I was at the Council last Monday week ; it was held for the 
appointment of Lords Lansdowne and Carlisle, Lord Lans- 
downe having consented to take the Home Office, and Lord 
Carlisle the Privy Seal ; the only Cabinet Ministers present 
were the four who changed places. It was the first time the 
King had given Lord Lansdovme an audience, but I believe 
he was very civil to him. The King gave him an account 
of the Duke of Buckingham's visit to him (from Drop- 
more), the result of which was that he sent his proxy to 
Lord Goderich, but not with a good grace. 

The Duke of Wellington has been to the Lodge, and 
great is the speculation thereupon.* It is fiercely debated 
whether he went by invitation or not, and how long he 
stayed. He was only with the King twenty minutes, for so 
Prince Leopold, who was there, told Lambton, who told me. 
I don't know if he was invited or no. The King has taken 
from Prince Leopold the plate that was given, or, as the^' 
now say, lent to him, on his marriage. The Chamberlain 
sent to Sir R. Gardiner for it in the Prince's absence, 
and he refused to give it up without his Royal Highness's 
orders, but the Prince, as soon as he heard of it, ordered it to 
be sent to the Chamberlain. 

The Irish Chancellor has given way about Doherty's ap- 
pointment, and put the Great Seal to it before his own resigna- 
tion. He did it with a good grace, Lord Lansdowne told me. 

We went all over the Castle the other day ; his Majesty 
will not let anybody see it now. I don't think enough is 

^ [The causes and consequences of this visit, which was by invitatioa 
from the King, are related in the Duke of Wellington's * Correspondence, 
New Series, vol. iv. p. 63 rf seq.] 
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effected for the enormous sums expended, thougTi it is a fine 
and will be a good house ; still, how far (as a palace) from 
Yersailles, St. Cloud, and the other palaces in France ! The 
external terrace has spoilt the old one, and is altogether a 
frightful excrescence, and should never have been made. 

Augvst 9ih. — Canning died yesterday morning at four 
o'clock. His danger was only announced on Sunday night, 
though it had existed from the preceding Wednesday. 
When he saw the King on Monday his Majesty told him he 
looked very ill, and he replied that * he did not know what 
was the matter with him, but that he was ill all over.' 
Nothing could exceed the consternation caused by the an- 
nouncement of his danger and the despair of his colleagues. 
From the first there was no hope. He was aware of his 
danger, and said, ' It is hard upon the King to have to fight 
the battle over again.' The Cabinet met on Monday, and 
great unanimity prevailed among them. They all agreed to 
stand by each other in the event of his death. As soon as 
it happened Lord Lansdowne went down to Windsor and 
saw the King. His Majesty spoke with great affection of 
Canning, and said something of the di£Sculties in which he 
was again involved. Lord L. replied that he had come 
down, as it was his official duty to do, to announce to him 
the event; that nothing could be fiirther from his wish or 
intention than to elicit from him any opinion as to the 
future, and he begged his Majesty would not say one word 
upon that subject. The King said that the first thing he 
should do would be to show every mark of respect to the 
memory and attachment to the person of Canning, and that 
he should therefore send for those of his Ministers who had 
been tbe most closely connected with him in public and 
private life. He sent immediately for Lord Goderich and 
Sturges Bourne, who went down to him when Lord Lans- 
downe returned. 

Yesterday I saw some letters from Mr. Arbuthnot* (Gosh) 

' [Right Hon. Charles Arbutbnot, the most confidential friend of the 
Dake of Wellington, with whom he lived. He was known in society by 
the nickname of 'Gosh/ by which he is frequently described in these 
JoumaLi.] 
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giving an account of the break-np of the old Government, 
and of the reasons bj which thej had been influenced in 
resigning. They were three in number, very violent and 
indignant, defending the Duke and attacking Canning, bat 
they contained little more than has since appeared and been 
made public. The only fact that appeared to me of consequence 
was this: that Peel, though he had resigned on different 
grounds, was indignant at the way in which the Duke had 
been treated, and was resolved never to take office till fall 
reparation had been made to him ; that Lord Bathurst had 
begged Gosh (Mr. Arbuthnot) not to mention this, as it might 
do harm. The next letter was a long tirade with a great 
deal of wrath and indignation, such as might be expected. 
He says that they knew Canning vms negotiating with the 
Whigs while he was pretending that he vdshed the old 
Grovemment to go on; and that in the course of the ne- 
gotiation with his old colleagues he offered Peel, if he 
would stay with him, to recall the pro-Catholic Lord-Inea- 
tenant and send a Protestant. Peel wanted the Duke to 
give up the army and take the Treasury, which he would 
not hear of. He was miserable at the idea, and opposed it 
so strongly that they could not press it upon him. However, 
the Peers — meaning all the Lords who had made such a stir — 
applied to the Duke to put himself at the head of the 
Government, but he hardly sent an answer to their appUca- 
tion — he would not hear of it. 

I may here introduce some anecdotes of Canning told 
me by Lord George Bentinck, his private secretary : — 

Some time after they had been in office (afber Lord 
Londonderry's death) they found in a drawer, which appa- 
rently had been forgotten or overlooked, some papers, which 
were despatches and copies of correspondenoe between Lord 
Castlereagh and Lord Stewart. These despatches were very 
curious, and more particularly so afber his attack last year on 
Canning for misappropriating the secret service money, for 
they gave an account of his own employment of the secret 
service money in getting Italian witnesses for the Qneen's 
trial. There was likewise an account of the discovery 
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. made of the treachery of an office messenj;er. 
Bftra long time carried all his deBpatcheH to Mettt^r- 
i before he took them to EnglEUid, and Lord Stewart 
' I tremble when I think of the risk which my deapatchea 
Ave incurred of coiuiug before the House of Commous, as 
I vrere letters of Lord Londonderry's written expressly 
I to throw duet in the eyes of the Parliament." ' These were 
■b own expressions, and he said, ' You will understand this 
1 know what to aay to Mettemich.' In fact, while Lord 
tlereagh was obliged to pretend to disapprove of the Con- 
iaental aystem of the Holy Alliance he secretly gave Metter- 
b every assurance of his private concurrence, and it was 
i tiU long after Mr, Canning's accession that Metternich 
B persuaded of his sincerity in opposing their views, 
incying that he was obliged to act a part as his pre- 
r liad done to keep the House of Commons quiet. 
SVom the moment Mr. Canning ca,me into the Cabinet be 
M>i)red to accomplish the recognition of the South American 
rpublicB, but nil the Cabinet were against him except Lord 
laverpool, and the King would not hear of it. The King was 
iopported in his opposition by the Duke of Wellington and 
r Li4>ven and Esterhazy, whom he used to have with him ; 
Utd to them be inveighed against Canning for pressing this 
The Duke of Wellington and those Ambassadors 
pennaded his Majesty that if he consented it would produce 
a qnarrel between him and his allies, and involve him in 
inextricable difficulties. Canning, who knew all this, wrote 
to Mrs. Canning in terms of great bitterness, and said if the 
King did not take care he would not let him see tliese Am- 
baasadors except in his presence, and added, ' I can tell his 
Majesty that his father would never have acted in such a 
nuumer.' At length after a long contest, in the coarse of 
which Peel came round to him, he resolved to carry the 
e or resign. Alter a battle in the Cabinet which lasted 
e honrs, and from which he came heated, exhausted, and 
it, he prepared a memorial to the King, and Lord 
)I another, in which they tendered their resignations, 
TJog at length their reasons, and this they submitted to 
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th-Er Cabinet the f-»IIowin2 dar. Wben their coDeasnies fonnd 
ther were is earnest they nTMniraoqalr nrrendered, and 
^ZTrr^i Tipjn m dedaratioa to the King that thej would all 
resign xxzdess the measizre wms ad«?p:ed. This commtinica- 
Ti>n wu ma^le to his Majesrr bj the Duke of Wellington, 
wLo told him that he found Canning was in earnest^ and 
that the Goremment coold not go on without him, and 
he misi gire war. The King accc^rdinglT gare way, bnt 
-rith a Terr ill grace. * When he siw Canning he received 
him Terr ill. and in a letter to him sisnifrine his assent to 
*rie meafure he said that it most be his business to have it 
carried into effect in the ben war it would admit of. Can- 
Tiizig took fire at the ongraoious tone of the letter, and wrote 
foT answer that he feared he was not honoured with that 
onfidence which it was necessary that the King should have 
in his Minifters. and that his Majesty had better dismiss 
him at once. The King sent no answer, but a gracious 
ne«sage. assuring him he had mistaken his letter, and 
d«iring he would cc»me to the Cottage, when he received 
him very well. From that time he grew in favour, for when 
the King foand that none of the evils predicted of this 
measure had come to pass, and how it raised the reputation 
of hii? Minister, he liked it very well, and Canning dexterously 
save him all th-^- prai-se of it, so that he soon fancied it had 
originate-! with himself, and became equally satisfied with 
hims-vlf and with Canning. 

Cannincr conceale«l nothing: from Mrs. Canning, nor from 
Charles Ellis. When absent from Mrs. C. he wrote every- 
thing to her in the ijreatest detail. Canning's industry was 
«nc-h that he n-^ver left a moment unemployed, and such was 
the oleames? of his head that he Cf>uld address himself 
almost at the same time to several different subjects with 
T»?rfv.?t precision and without the least embarrassment. He 
wr»:'te very fast, but not fast enough for his mind, composing 

- Th*- m*"mnr:al of Mr. Cunnin;: on this subject, the coanter-ojuoions of 
"•lk D-.k*r •-•;' Weliins:* >n. and the Kiiur's minuie upon them have been pub- 
-ijLrri in ihe svc-?Z'\ voluniv of the New Serie* of the * Duke of WellingtOD*8 
•: ..T^pondes:?; pp. ^yA. .'»4. wid 402." 
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much qaicker than lie could commit his ideas to paper. He 
coDld not bear to dictate, because nobody could write fast 
enough for him ; but on one occasion, when he had the gout 
in his hand and could not write, he stood by the fire and 
dictated at the same time a despatch on Greek a£Fairs to 
George Bentinck and one on South American politics to 
Howard de Walden, each writing as fast as he could, while 
he tamed from one to the other without hesitation or em- 
barrassment. 

August 10th. — The Cabinet sat yesterday morning and 
again at night. It is generally believed that Lord Goderich 
will succeed Canning at the Treasury, and Lord Lansdowne 
has no objection to serve under him. The Tories were full 
of hope and joy at first, but in proportion as they were elated 
at first so were they dejected yesterday, when they found 
that the King sent for Lord (roderich and not for the Duke 
of Wellington. He never seems to have thought of the 
Duke at all. It will all be out to-day or to-morrow. The 
Tories may now give the King up. They have taken leave 
of office, except Peel, who will come in some day or other. 

[They remained out of office five months. What a 
prophecy ! — January 28^A, 1828.] 

The Duke of Wellington talked of Canning the other 
day a great deal at my mother's. He said his talents 
were astonishing, his compositions admirable, that he pos- 
sessed the art of saying exactly what was necessary and 
passing over those topics on which it was not advisable 
to touchy his fertility and resources inexhaustible. He 
thought him the finest speaker he had ever heard ; though 
he prided himself extremely upon his compositions, he 
would patiently endure any criticisms upon such papers 
as he submitted for the consideration of the Cabinet, and 
would allow them to be altered in any way that was 
suggested ; he (the Duke) particularly had often ^ cut and 
hacked' his papers, and Canning never made the least 
objection, but was always ready to adopt the suggestions of 
Ills colleagues. It was not so, however, in conversation and 
discussion. Any difference of opinion or dissent from his 
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views threw him into ungovernable rage, and on such 
occasions he flew out with a violence which, the Duke said, 
had ofben compelled him to be silent that he might not 
be involved in bitter personal altercation. He said that 
Canning was usually very silent in the Cabinet, seldom spoke 
at all, but when he did he maintained his opinions with 
extraordinary tenacity. He said that he was one of the 
idlest of men. This I do not believe, for I have always 
heard that he saw everything and did eveiything himself. 
Not a despatch was received that he did not read, nor one 
written that he did not dictate or correct. 

August 2Qih, — ^There was a Council at Windsor Castle 
on Friday last, which was a very curious scene. What 
I saw puzzled me very much till matters have since been 
explained to me. 

On Tuesday morning Drummond, Lord Goderich's pri- 
vate secretary, came to me at my office and told me the 
Council would be held on Friday, and that Herries was to be 
appointed Cha:icellor of the Exchequer, and was going down 
that day with Lord Goderich to Windsor. Accordingly 
when I arrived at the Castle I found Herries in the room, 
and I asked him if he was to take an oath as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, because there was none in the oath-book for 
Chancellor, but one for the Treasurer of the Exchequer, and 
whether he was to take that. He said he did not know, 
upon which I asked Wynn if he knew. He did not ; when 
we all agreed to wait till Lord Bexley came,' and enquire of 
him what he had done. When Lord Bexley arrived we 
asked him, and he said that Herries would only be svn)m 
then as a Privy Councillor, and must take the oath of 
Chancellor of Exchequer in the Court of Exchequer. Shortly 
after we walked round the Castle, and some conversation 
occurring about the elevation of the Bound Tower, which 
Wyattville was anxious to accomplish, Herries said to him, 
* But it is my business now to ask you what you will do it 
for, how much it will cost. Will you do it for 10,000Z. ? * 

^ [Lord Bexley as Mr. Vanaittart had beea Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Irom 1812 to 1823.] 
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WjrattviUe said, * Ton must give me 15,0001.,' so that I could 
hate no doubt tbat Hemes was Cliancellor of the Excliequer. 
In tbe meantime all the Ministers arrived, the whole Cabiuet 
being present except the Chaucellor and Lord Ajiglesej, who 
arrired afterwards. As soon as Lord Goderich and Lord 
Lanadowoe were come they retired into the next room, and J 
bad a long conference. Shortly aflen%-ards the King came, ' 
when Lord Goderich went into hia room. He stayed some 
time, when tbe Duke of Portland went in, then Herries. 
When Lord Goderich came out he had another conference 
with Lord Lansdowne, at the end of which he went again to 
tlte King. He <:ame out, and at the end of three-quarters 
^ an hour went a, third time, and after him Herriea a second 
and with him Lord Bexley. Another very animated 
ren»tion took plnce between Loixl Lansdowne and Lord 
^rich, when the latter went to the King a fourth time, 
tnd after hini Lord Lansdowne, Goderich whispering some- 
thing to him aa he went in. Previous to this I remarked a 
conference between Lord Lansdowne, Goderich, and Carlisle, 
ifter which Carlisle took Tiemey into the next room, evi- 
dently communioating what had passed. Something was 
i^rly going on, but I could not make ont what. I 
fancied that Lord Lansdowne insisted upon Lord HoUaiid'<> 
being in the Cabinet. Yesterday, however, I discovered 
that it was all about Herries and his appointment. The 
appointment was the King's, with whom Heri'ies had in- 
gTatiiit4.-d himself by transacting some of his pecuniary busi- 
titws. and getting odds and ends for Iiim out of drintt, &c. 
The King then named him, and Goderich made no objection. 
Herries came to Windsor, not doubting but that he was to 
Rceive the seals, which in fact Goderich brought down with 
liim on purpose. Lord Lansdowne, however, declared that 
W wotild not consent to the appointment, and hence arose 
til the conferences and audiences for which I could not 
account at the time. The Whigs dislike Herries' politics, 
■od still mure do tlicy object to the King taking upon 
hinuelf to nominate the members of tbe Government without 
suiting his Ministers. They are determined to resist 
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this nomination, and the consequence of Lord Lansdowne's 
remonstrance was the suspension at least of the appointment. 
Such is the state of affairs, and not a yery agreeable state 
certainly. 

The Whigs are satisfied of the candour, fiEbimess, and 
plain dealing of Goderich, but dissatisfied with his facility 
and want of firmness. The King is grasping at power and 
patronage, and wants to take advantage of the weakness of 
the Government and their apparent dependence upon him to 
exercise all the authority which ought to belong to the 
Ministers. The Whigs are not easy in their places. They 
feel that they are not treated with the consideration to which 
they are entitled. But they have got too far to recede, and 
they evidently are alarmed lest, if they exasperate the King, 
he should accept their resignation and form a Grovemment 
by a junta of the old Tories with the rest of his Administra- 
tion, by which their exclusion wotdd be made certain and 
perpetual. I find that the Duke of Portland was likewise 
named by the King himself. They do not object to the 
Duke, on the contrary, but they object greatly to his being 
so appointed. All this I have from Tiemey, who added, if 
the Duke had been proposed to the King by Lord Goderich, 
not a member of the Cabinet would have objected, but they 
don't like his being named by the King. At the end of the 
Council on Friday Lord Anglesey arrived, having travelled 
day and night, and brought with him the Duke of Welling- 
ton's acceptance of the command of the army. Altogether 
it was a day of unusual interest and unlike the dulness of 
ordinary Councils. 

September let. — Since the Council on the 17th the affair 
of Harries has still been going on. It appears that when 
Goderich went into the King (at the Council) to annonnoe 
to him the objection that had been raised, his Majesty was 
very angry, angry at having been so committed and at 
being obliged to give up a nomination he liked. Henries 
naturally felt himself very ill treated and nettled by the 
attacks upon him in the newspapers. He has ever since 
insisted upon being admitted to the Cabinet as the only 
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thing which cotdd afford due repaxation to his honour, and 
prove that he had not been rejected for the reasons which 
had been assigned. This the Ministers opposed, and it was 
at length determined that this matter should rest till 
Hosldsson's return* Huskisson agreed with his colleagues 
about Herries, went to the King, and spoke to him openly 
and firmly on the subject. The King consented that 
another arrangement should be made; the one proposed 
was, that Sturges Bourne should be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Herries take the Woods and Forests with- 
out a seat in the Cabinet. Herries, who had constantly 
refused to accede to any arrangement by which he was to be 
excluded from the Cabinet, said he would consider of it ; but 
in the meantime Sturges took fright, and refused to take 
the Exchequer. In vain Huskisson offered to take all the 
trouble on himself, and they all tried to persuade Sturges. 
He would not do it, and so this arrangement fell to the 
ground. They went again to the King yesterday to report 
progress and state to him what had occurred. When they 
came back (Goderich, Huskisson, Sturges, Herries, and the 
Chancellor) Goderich wrote a long letter to Lord Lansdowne, 
and he is to go to the King again this evening. 

I had a long conversation with Tiemey yesterday, and I 
find that the Whig Ministers are sick to death of their 
sitoation and anxious to resign. They think they are not 
treated with the consideration which is due to them whether 
as individuals or as the representatives of a great party who 
are supporting the Government. Then they think Goderich 
has behaved so ill in this affair that they can have no confi- 
dence in him. They believe so much in the integrity of his 
character that they do not suspect him of any duplicity in 
what has passed, but his conduct has been marked by such 
deplorable weakness as shows how unfit he is for the situa- 
tion he occupies. He has acted equally ill to the King, to 
his colleagues, and to Herries himself. The history of the 
transaction is this : — While Goderich was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Herries was the man upon whose assistance he 
to carry on the business of his office, and who in fact 
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did it all for him. As soon as he was at the head of the 
Treasury he felt that Herries would be equally necessary to 
him, and he accordingly pressed him to take the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which Herries declined. After 
repeated solicitations Herries told him that he had no 
objection to belong to his Government, and that he would 
take the office of Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and 
do all his Treasury business for him (this is the account of 
Herries' friends, which seems to me somewhat doubtful), 
though he did not wish to be in the Cabinet. At last, 
however, Goderich prevailed on Herries to let him propose 
him to the King, which was done. The appointment was 
particularly agreeable to the King, who wrote a letter with 
his own hand to Herries, desiring him to take the place. 
When Goderich returned to town, with this letter in his 
pocket, he went (before he delivered it) to the Cabinet, and 
then mentioning Herries, without saying what had passed; 
he found that the Cabinet would not approve of the appoint- 
ment, on which he went to Herries, and said that he found 
that it would not do, and begged him to allow his appoint- 
ment to be cancelled. Herries told him that he had never 
desired it, and was quite ready to give it up. As soon as 
Herries had agreed to give it up Goderich pulls out of his 
pocket the King's letter and says, * By-the-by, here is a 
letter which I ought to have given you before.' When 
Herries had read this letter he said, ^ This puts me quite in 
another situation, and though I am still ready to give up 
being Chancellor of the Exchequer, I must have my conduct 
explained to the King, and you must take me down to 
Windsor to-morrow for that purpose.' This Groderich re* 
fused to do, when Herries said he should go down by himself. 
He did so, and then passed all which I hare described above 
iu the account of the Council on the 19th. I ought to have 
mentioned, as not the least curious circumstance of the 
Council, that in the middle of it the King sent for Sir 
William Knighton, who was closeted with him for an 
hour. I see this account is not altogether the same as 
the preceding, a proof of the inaccuracy of anecdotes 
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I Iiistorical facts whenever tbey difFer, This is tlie true 

Heniy de Roa told me that he saw Geoi^e Dawson, Peel's 
iher-in-law, at Brighton, who told him that he believed 
was nobody the King was raore exasperated af^inst 
Peel, and for this reason : — When the late Government 
luing'a) wa# forming:, Peel went to the E!ing, and in 
TejJj: to his desire that he should form a part of it told him 
he coald not continue in any (Jovernment the head of which 
waa a supporter of Catholic Emancipation. The King pro- 
posed to him to remain, with a secret pledge and promise 
from him that the question should not be carried. This of 
Peel refused, and the King, who construed his rejec- 
of the disgraceful proposal as conveying a douhb of his 
dismissed him with much resentment. 
September 15(A.— Taking up the account from where I 
lefi off, Goderich went to the King and it was settled 
Setrios was to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. He re- 
and wrote to Lord Lansdowne entreating him to 
ieece. Lord Lansdowne went to the King, and the 
!t of his interview was that he retained office together 
his friends. He wrote a letter to one of them, which 
1m intended might be communicated to others, giving an 
geooDnt of his conduct and motives. I saw this letter. He 
BBid the King received him very well and spared no entreaties 
to him to keep ofBce. Tlie King said that he was most 
anxious the present Government should continue on every 
wcnant, bat more particularly on account of what was now 
{iBMing on the Continent ; that Lord Lanadowne's holding 
')IEre <rn« indispensable for tliis object, and he asked him in 
liis own name and for the sake of the country not to resign ; 
ttat what had occurred had arisen out of a series of blunders 
'hicb, 'let me say,' he added, 'were neither yours nor mine.' 
I^rd Lansdowne said it was put to him in such a way that 
tie coatd not do otherwise ; that he had insisted with Gode- 
"th that Stanley and Macintosh' should be employed. This 

' [I preannte Mr. StMDiey, nfterwiirds Enrl of Perby, mid Sir J»in<-4 
^•aTitatb: but of lLu Ibere i>i do further evidence. If lh« Uie Lonl 
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was the pith of his letter. I have been with Huskisson for 
a week in the country ; he is in good health and excellent 
spirits. Capo d'Istria was there, going to Greece. Hnskis- 
son told me he wanted money. He owned to me that he 
considered Greece as a great hambng. I discovered from 
what he said that they only interfered that they might keep 
the Russians quiet and prevent a war between Russia and 
Turkey. The Sultan had announced his intention of sending 
any Minister to the Seven Towers who should communicate 
the treaty to him.* Everything is now quiet for the 
moment, and will probably continue so till the meeting of 
Parliament. 

December ISth. — Three months have passed since the 
above was written. I went to Doncaster and Chatsworth, 
then to Newmarket, and returned to town the middle of last 
month. The battle of Navarino has been fought, and 
afber three weeks' expectation we know very little about 
the matter. The strong part of the Cabinet, with Huskisson 
at the head, are for letting things take their course, and for 
suffering Russia to go to war with Turkey, and leaving it to 
her to enforce the articles of the Treaty of London. The 
plan is that Russia shotdd occupy Moldavia and Wallachia ; 
that the terms should then be offered to the Sultan, and 
that on his yielding the Greek independence these provinces 
should be evacuated by the Russians ; this is what they 
propose that our mediation shall effect. In the meantime 
the Ministers are uneasy about the approaching meeting of 
Parliament. They anticipate a violent opposition in the 
House of Lords ; they are by no means sure of a majority 
in that House, and there is not one among them who has 
spirit and character enough to face it. Lord Dudley is terrified 

Derbv be meAnt, it is remarkable that I^rd Lansdowne should at this time 
have recommended that he be employed. Mr. Stanley, however, held no 
office until he became Irish Secretary in 1830.] 

* [The Treaty ol I^ndon for the Settlement of the Affairs of Greece was 
signed by England, France, And Russia on the 7th of July, 1827. It was 
of course received with indignation by the Porte, and led three months 
afterwards to the battle of NavarinO; which was fought on the 20th of 
October.] 
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to the greatest degree at the notion of being attacked by 
Lord Grey. Then, though they are not disunited, they 
derive no strength from mutual co-operation and support, 
and the tone which the £ing has assumed, and the peremp- 
tory manner in which he has claimed the disposal of every 
sort of patronage, is both a proof of the weakness of Govern- 
ment, a source of discord among themselves, and the cause 
of distrust mixed with contempt on the part of mauy of 
their friends. The King and the Duke of Clarence made 
the promotions and dispensed the honours afber the battle 
of Navarino without consulting the Ministers. The King 
gave Sumner the Bishopric of Winchester in the same way,* 
and there is a very general opinion that the Cabinet is 
weak, that they do not act together with cordiality, that 
they have neither energy nor authority, and are not likely 
to keep their places. It has been currently reported that 
they would willingly have censured Codrington, and have 
thrown the responsibility of the battle from their own 
shoulders upon his, if they had dared, but that they were 
prevented by the precipitate approbation expressed by the 
Kmg. These things are greatly exaggerated, but are not 
without foundation. 

December 15th. — The Ministry is at an end. Goderich 
nsigned either by letter to the King yesterday or at the 
Conncil on Thursday. They have been going on ill to- 
gether for some time. Goderich has no energy, and his 
o<dIeagues are disgusted at his inefficiency, and at the 
ttnonption by the King of all power in disposing of 
patronage. Huskisson is away, and wishes to be out. They 
»e embarrassed with the Greek question, and have to meet 
P^iliament with an immense deficiency in the revenue. 
"^ state of things and mutual irritation and dissatisfac- 
tion have at length produced Goderich's resignation. Yes- 
terday the Chancellor, Dudley, and Huskisson were back- 

' [Vide iffprOf p. 45, when Lord Liverpool caused the nomination of 
Mr. Somoer to a canonry of Windsor to he cancelled, hecause he had not 
"^ eoQtalted. The King took the earliest opportunity of giving him a 
Wihopric] 

I 2 
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wards and forwards to the King all day, and when he went 
to Windsor at half-past five thej were still in the Palace, 
and he left them there in consultation. He is gone, but 
Knighton remains behind to negotiate and commnnicate. 
In the meantime I find that the King is qnite mad upon the 
Catholic question, and that his real desire is to get rid of 
the Whigs, take back the Duke of Wellington, and make 
an anti-Catholic Government. This seems to be quite im- 
possible in the present state of affiurs, but a few days will 
probably produce some decisive change. 

1828. 

January 2nd, — ^As soon as Lord Goderich had resigned, 
they sent to Lord Harrowby and offered him the Premiership. 
He came to town directly, and went to the King, but refused 
the place. His refusal was immediately known, and of 
course there were a variety of conjectures and opinions 
afloat as to the man who would be chosen. A few days, 
however, put an end to these, for it was announced, to the 
astonishment of everybody, that Goderich had returned to 
town, and that he would not resign. Here ended this 
matter, which made a great noise for a few days ; but the 
effects of what passed are yet to be seen when Parliament 
meets. The injury which Goderich's conduct has done to the 
Government is incalculable, for it has brought them into 
such low estimation that it is the general opinion they will 
not be able to retain their places, and there are a great 
variety of persons in both Houses of Parliament who are 
disposed to withdraw from them the support which they did 
give to Canning's Government, and which they were pre- 
viously inclined to give to this. As matters now stand they 
do not themselves know upon whom they can count, nor 
who are tbeir friends and who their foes. They are, how- 
ever, to have Lord Holland in the Cabinet, to help them on 
in the House of Lords, but it is very doubtful whether his 
appointment will not lead to the resignation of some of the 
Tory members of the Government and the secession of some 



fits Tory supporters. Notiiing can exceed the alarm whicli 
feel at tlie prospect of the Hpproacliing contest in 
Ptrliament, aud thus, full of faava and weakness, neither 
iuBpiritig nor feeling confidence, there aeems a bad cliojice 
r their getting through the session. 
I have heard nu more of the King and of his intentions, 
b'^pt that he said he did not see why he was to be the 
Bly gentleman in his dominions who was not to eat his 
liristjnas dinner in quiet, and he wa^ determined he would. 
I Miguel hae been with him at the Cottage these two 
tajrs. He has been received with great magnificence ; they 
f he behaves well enough, but is very shy. He went nut 
{-hunting iu red coat and full hunting costume, and rode 
rer the fences like anybody else. 

M'Gregor told me the other day that not one of tlie 
nysicinns and surgeons who attended the Duke of York 
tiiroagh his long and painful illness had ever received the 
8maU<.>at remuneration, although their names and services 
1 been laid before the King. He told me in addition 
lat dnring sixteen years that he attended the Duke and his 
ihoie family he never received one guinea by way of fee or 
|fe7 payment whatever. 

About three weeks ago I passed a few days at Panshanger, 

s I met Brougham ; he came from Saturday till Mouday 

iomiog, and from the hour of his arrival to that of his 

departure he never ceased talking. The party was agreeable 

enough— Luttre 11, Rogers, &c. — but it was comical to see 

low the latter was provoked at Brougham's engrossing all 

t talk, though he could not help listening with pleasure. 

Lgham is certainly one of the most remarkable men I 

met; to say nothing of what he is in the world, his 

most childish gaiety and animal spirits, bis humour mixed 

.am, but not ill-natured, his wonderful information, 

the facility with which he handles every subject, from 

i most grave aud severe to the most trifling, displaying 

I Duad full of varied and extensive information and a 

mory which has suffered nothing to escape it, I never 

' any man whose conversation impressed me with such 
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an idea of his superiority over all others. As Sogers said 
the morning of his departure, * this morning Solon, Lycurgus, 
Demosthenes, Archimedes, Sir Isaac Newton, Lord Chester- 
field, and a great many more went away in one post chaise.' 
He told us a great many details relating to the Queen's trial, 
and amongst other things (which I do not believe) his con- 
viction that the Queen had never had any intrigue with 
Bergami. He told us the whole story of his finding out the 
departure of Bastelli, which happened from a friend of his 
accidentally seeing Bastelli in the street, recognising him, and 
telling Brougham.^ Brougham told none of his colleagues, 
and at first did not believe the story, but by putting artful 
questions, and watching their effect, he found it was so, and 
then out he came with it. There was a grand discussion 
whether they should not throw up their briefs and stop there, 
and he ^ as all for it, but was overruled and gave way. The 
person who was most anxious they should go on was Lord Grey, 
for he had got a notion that they could not any of them 
speak to evidence, and he wanted to make such a speech, which 
he fancied he could do very well. Brougham said that as 
leading counsel for the Queen he always reserved to himself 
the power of acting as he thought fit, whatever the opinions 
of his colleagues might be, though they always consulted 
together and gave their sentiments upon every debated 
point seriatim. He and Denman invariably thought alike. 
The Queen never could bear him, and was seldom civil to 
him. When she had to answer the address of the House of 
Commons she appealed to her counsel for their advice, 
which they declined to give, and she was furious, for she 
wanted to make them advise her to accept the propositions 
of the House, which would have been very unpopular, and 
then throw the odium of doing so on them.* He spoke very 

^ [For the use made by Mr. Brougham of the accidental departure of 
Kastelli during the Queen's trial nde supra, p. 37.] 

- [This was the address moved by Mr. Wilberforce on the 22nd of June, 
18'JO {vide supra, p. 30). LfOrd Brougham states in his * Memoirs ' that the 
Queen resolved to reject the advice of Parliament without eonsultiiig her 
laiK7er8. In one of Lord Brougham*s letters written at the time he calla 
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higUj of Alderman Wood, who behaved very well, never 
annoyed or interfered with them, and seems to have been 
altogether a hrave fuymme. 

JS it had been possible to recollect all that Brougham 
said on this and a hundred other subjects, it would be well 
worth writing down, but such talk is much too evanescent, 
and I remember no more. 

After all Brougham is only a living and very remarkable 
instance of the inefficacy of the most splendid talents, unless 
they are accompanied with other qualities, which scarcely 
admit of definition, but which must serve the same purpose 
that ballaBt does for a ship. Brougham has prospered to a 
certain degree ; he has a great reputation and he makes a 
considerable income at the bar ; but as an advocate he is 
left behind by men of far inferior capacity, whose names 
are hardly known beyond the precincts of their courts or 
the boundaries of their circuits. As a statesman he is not 
considered eligible for the highest offices, and however he 
may be admired or feared as an orator or debater, he neither 
commands respect by his character nor inspires confidence 
bj his genius, and in this contrast between his pretensions 
and his situation more humble abilities may find room for 
consolation and cease to contemplate with envy his immense 
soperiority. To suppose that his ambition can be satisfied 
in the possession of natural and acquired powers far greater 
than the majority of mankind would be contrary to all 
experience. Such men consider their acquirements as 
means for the attainment of greater ends, and the dis- 
appointments which they frequently meet with in the 
pursuit of their objects of ambition more than counteract all 
the feelings of pride and satisfaction which conscious sui>e- 
riority is calculated to inspire. The ]ife of a politician is 
probably one of deep mortification, for the race is not always 
to the swift nor the battle to the strong, and few things 
can be more galling than to see men far inferif^ U) ourfMflr«fji 
enabled by fortune and circumstances to attain what w^* 

Wood ' the SM and aldennso caDed T^Mtei^wor/d,' uA MUnhuU^\ t// him iU» 
iBtrigne whidi btoagkt the Qaeea to £ gkol] 
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toil after in vain, and to learn from oar own experience how 
many things there are in this life of greater practical utiliiy 
than splendid abilities and unwearied industry. 

London, January 19th. — The Ministry is at last settled, 
and now for its history. Early in last week Groderich went 
down to the King and told him there was such a quarrel in 
the Cabinet between Huskisson and Henries about the 
Finance Committ^ that both could not remain, and that 
Huskisson would resign if he had not his own way. The 
King was furious at this new disturbance, and said he could 
not understand it ; if Huskisson resigned, the Grovemment 
was at an end. ^ Go,' he ended, ^ and send the Chancellor 
to me.' The Chancellor [Lord Lyndhurst] went, and was 
desired to bring the Duke of Wellington. The Government 
was dissolved and the King desired the Duke to form a new 
one. All this was immediately known, and first it was 
asked, ^ What is the quarrel between Huskisson and Herries 
which broke up the old Cabinet ? ' The friends of each put 
about a story, one of which appeared in the ' Times,' the 
other in the ^ Morning Chronicle.' The question was Lord 
Althorp's appointment as chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. Huskissou's story is this : — In November Tiemey 
went to Goderich and proposed Althorp as a good man to be 
in the chair of that Committee. Goderich assented, and said, 
^ But you had better speak to Huskisson about it, as it is 
a House of Commons matter.' He did so, and Huskisson 
approved of it. A . few days after Tierney called on Hus- 
kisson and found Herries with him, when they discussed 
the matter generally, as well as the particular appointment 
of Althorp, and Herries made no objection, and, as they 
thought, agreed with them; but shortly after Herries 
went to Goderich, complained that this matter had been 
settled without his knowledge and concurrence, that it was 
a slight put upon him, and said he would not agree to 
Althorp's nomination, nor stay in office if it were persisted in. 

This is one story, told me by Seflon, who had it (I am 
sure) from Brougham, and verbatim the same by Bobarts, 
who had it (he told me himself) from Tiemey. Herries' 
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story only differs in this : it omits the interview between 
the three Ministers, and declares the matter was never 
mentioned to him at all till they had decided on it, when it 
was shown him as a plan which was not to be discussed, 
bat which he was at once to assent to. It appears difficult 
to know which to believe, and at first tny impression was 
that they had probably not treated Herries with as much 
consideration as he was entitled to as Finance Minister, and 
that he had been prone to take offence and touchy from 
old recollections, which were probably not effaced. But a 
circumstance I heard afterwards convinced me that Herries 
has been all along full of ill-will towards his colleagues, 
and not a little desirous of breaking up the Ministry. When 
he found, too, with what difficulties they would have to 
contend in Parliament and the weakness of Goderich, he 
probably thought they would never be able to go on, and 
was not sorry to find an opportunity of accelerating their 
dissolution. The circumstance is this : — In the old business 
of his appointment to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
when he thought he was not to be appointed, he wrote to 
Arbuthnot telling him how ill he had been treated, and pro- 
luising to send him all the correspondence on the subject. 
Sabsequently he was appointed, when he wrote again to 
A.J saying that as it was settled and he was appointed, he 
did not think it would be right to send him the corre- 
spondence, which he was sure he would understand ; that 
there he was, and he should do his best to act cordially with 
his new colleagues ; but he finished, ^ I shall hail the day 
which brings all of you back again.' Such an expression 
to a man who was the bitterest enemy of the Government 
of which he was a member did not evince much cor- 
diality towards his colleagues. 

The first thing to be done by the Duke was to negotiate 
with Huskisson. He sent forthwith for his own friends, 
Peel^ Lord Bathurst, and Melville, and for many days the 
great question was whether Huskisson would join or not, the 
Whigs of course most anxious he should refuse, the new 
Government ready to make great concessions to tempt him to 
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join them. He has acceded, however, but much to the disgust 
of many of his friends, some of whom think he has behaved 
shabbily in abandoning the Whigs, who supported him and 
who had supported Canning at his utmost need. Some 
think he was pledged nef er to act with the men who they 
consider to have behaved so ill to Canning, and some think 
he has compromised his dignity and independence by not 
insisting on higher terms, particularly the lead in the House 
of Commons. At present the exact terms of his bargain are 
not known, and without being acquainted with all that 
has passed de part et cTautre it is impossible to form a judg- 
ment as to the wisdom or the fdimess of his condnct. 
Those who think he would have acted a wiser part and have 
made himself of greater importance by heading a third 
party in the House of Commons and keeping aloof judge 
too hastily. He would have been followed by all those who 
' call themselves Canning's personal friends, and probably by 
a considerable body of neutrals, who would not have been 
disposed to suppoH a Tory Government, and still less to join 
a Whig Opposition. Buthowever weak the Ministry (with- 
out Huskisson) might have appeared at first sight in the 
House of Commons, it would very possibly have proved 
stronger than was imagined. Strength and weakness are 
relative terms, and it remained to be seen what sort of 
power would have been brought against it, and to what 
attacks the Government would have exposed itself. The 
old Tory Ministry, which was voted out for incapacity by 
the House of Commons, was the strongest and longest that 
we have seen for many years, though opposed by all the 
talent and power of an Opposition more formidable than this 
can be. To be sure it must always be remembered that they 
floated throuffh their difficulties on the tide of the Duke of 
Wellington's victories. Of all the party who would have 
ranged themselves under Huskisson, only Canning's friends, 
a select few, would have considered themselves bound to 
bini, and the rest, if they found the Government strong and 
likely to last, would probably have dropped ofiF and gradually 
joined it. In that case Huskisson would never have been 
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able to treat as sCa independent power, and thongh they 
might have been glad to take bim into the Administration, 
he could not have made his own terms. I do not think he 
ever could have looked to overturning the Tory Government 
and coming in with the whole body of the Whigs, for he has 
no natural partiality (any more than Canning had) for that 
party, and he is fuUy aware how odious they are to the King 
and how unpopular in the country, which is always more 
inclined to the Tories than to them. If the Tories have 
agreed to those measures (except the Catholic question, for 
that is to remain on its old footing) which he deems neces- 
sary and of whicli he is the author — that is, of Free Trade, 
Ac. — ^he would probably rather act witb them than witii the 
Whigs; and in joining Government he is liable to no 
reproach but that of having shaken off his Whig coUeagues 
too easily. But it remains to be proved whether they could 
have gone on, and at all events Lords Lansdowne and 
Carlisle might have remained in office if they pleased, 
though certainly it was not probable that they would do so. 
The part of the transaction which will appear extraordinary 
is, that the Government having been broken up by a quanel 
between Huskisson and Hemes, the opposite party come in 
and both these Ministers remain with them. In private life 
the transaction would look very like a fraud and be open to 
great suspicion. It would appear as if they had got up a 
sham quarrel in order to get out their colleagues and stay 
in themselves with the Tories. This, however, I believe not 
to have been the case, at le^t as far as Huskisson is con- 
cerned, though perhaps Herries may not be altogether so 
clear. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The Duke of Wellington's AdminUtration — ^Huskiason's Speech — ] 

of Mr. Canning's Fnends— Tom Duncombe's Maiden Speech — Mr. Hoa- 
kisson resigns and the Canningites quit the Government — ^Princeas 
Lieven Hostile to the Duke — The Catholic Question — Jockey Club Dinner 
at St. James*8 — Lord Lyndhurst—Sir Robert Adair — Fox and Burice — 
Fox and Pitt— The Lord High Admiral dismiased by the King — ^Dawaon'a 
Speech on Catholic Emancipation — The King*s Ilealth — Hia Pagea — 
State of Ireland — Marquis of Anglesey — 0*Connell — His Influence in 
Ireland — Lord Belmore Governor of Jamaica — The Duke's Letter to Dr. 
Curtis — Recall of Lord Anglesey from Ireland — Causes of this Event — 
I'^xcitement of the King on the Catholic Question — His Aversion to Sir 
William Knighton — Character of George IV. — Denman's Silk Gown — 
Pension to Lady AVestmeath — Duke of Wellington on Russia — The Reia- 
Elfendi — Duke of Northumberland goes to Ireland — Privy Council 
Register — State Paper Office — The Gunpowder Plot — Catholic Emanci- 
pation — Navarino. 

Jantiary 28th. — Until the Duke of Wellington's commission 
as First Lord of the Treasury appeared many people doubted 
that he would take the oflBce.* The Ordnance was ofiFered to 

* [The Duke of Wellington's Administration was at first constituted ai 
follows : — 

Duke of Wellinprton, First Lord of the Treasury. 

Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Chancellor. 

Earl Bathurst, Lord President of the CoundL 

Earl of Ellenborough, Lord Privy Seal. 

Mr. Peel, Home Secretary. 

Lord Dudley, Foreign Secretary. 

Mr. Huskisson, Colonial Secretary. 

Earl of Aberdeen, Duchy of Lancaster. 

Mr. Goulbum, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. Charles Grant, President of the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Herries, Master of the Mint. 

Viscount Melville, President of the India Board. 

Lord Dudley, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Grant, and Lord Palmerston (Secre- 
tary at War, not in the Cabinet) were the four Canningite members who 



Lord KossljQ, who refused it, and then given to Lord Berea- 
ford, but without a scat in the Cabinet (as Lord Batharst 
told me) by his own particular desire. Some days have now 
elapsed, and time has been afforded for the expression of 
popular feeling and opinion on the late changes. Lady 
Canning and many of Canning's friends are very much dia- 
satisGed with Hnsbisson, and think he deserted his principles 
and outraged the memory of Canning. Lady C. particularly 
is mnch hurt at what has passed. She has not seeu Huskia- 
Kiii,bat he is aware of her sentiments, though he says she 
liUBo high an opinion of him that she is snre he is acting for 
wh»t be believes to be the beat. The majority of Canning's 
friends Iiave adhered to the Government, The jp^at body of 
tlur Whigs who belonged to or supported the late Guvemment 
»re iodiguant and violent, particularly with Hnskisson, who 
tbey think has betrayed them. An interview has taken 
place between Hnskisson and Lord Lansdowne, in which the 
former explained his conduct, and (as far as I can learn) the 
litter said but little, neither condemning nor approving. 
But the great body of the party are resolved to oppose the 
WW Government in every way, though without attempting 
to form a jiarty, which they do not think feasible in their 
[irewnt condition. They intend a desultory and harassing 
"Mliire, particularly attacking Husldsaon upon Liberal mea- 
(, to which he stands pledged, but which they think be 
iw be prevented by his colleagues from carrying into 
The seceding Whigs are triumphant, because they 
t that what has happened is a full justification of their 
. They forget, however, that all this is mainly attribnt- 
them and to Canning's death, which occurred in th« 
On the other hand the old Tories are not altogether 
id, and, though rejoiced at the restoration of the party, 
t bear to see Huskisson and his friends membera of the 
■nment from abhorrence of Canning and all Liberal 

I Miiy following. They were replaced by iMii Aberdeen, Sir 

I Unmy, Mr. Veaey FiWgt-rald, and Sir lUury Il&rdiDge r«sp>.-c- 
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principles. However, the principal men have sent in their 
adhesions in verj- civil letters to the Duke. 

All the Ministers (old and new) were at Windsor the 
other day ; bnt it was contrived that they should not meet, 
the ins being in one room and Lansdowne and Carlisle in 
another, and it was afterwards discovered that in a third 
room by himself was Goderich. This Lord Sefton told me, 
and he had it from Lord Lansdowne, who had it firom the 
King and confirmed by Lord Conyngham. His Majesty 
was remarkably civil to Lords Lansdowne and Carlisle, The 
Xing had a scene with the Duke of Devonshire, whom he 
could not persuade to stay in his place, though he tried hard. 
Scarlett has resigned the Attorney-Generalship, but not 
very willingly. He wrote to Milton and asked his advice* 
Milton advised him to resign, and so he did. One thing 
that has angered the Tories is the Duke^s not having con- 
sulted Lord Eldon, nor offered him any place ; and it seems 
he is extremely mortified, for though he did not want the 
seals again, he would have been very glad to take office as 
President of the Council. 

February 25th. — There is one advantage in writing at 
inteiTals of some time instead of keeping a regular diary ; 
I can take a more bird's-eye view of events, and avoid falling 
into many errors, which it would be afterwards necessary to 
correct. I went to Newmarket and stayed there three weeks 
for my health. While I was there Huskisson made his 
speech at Liverpool.* The Tories were furious, and in the 

* [The speech made by Mr. Huskisson on his re-election at Liverpool on the 
^th of February, 1828, is printed in vol. iii. of his * Collected Speeches,' p. 678. 
It contains a full account of these transactions. The passage which gave so 
much oflfence to the Tories was that * if the Government was such as satis- 
tied the view I took of the interests of the country, and provided such 
arrangements were made in its construction as afforded a guartmiee that the 
principle I approved should not be departed from, I was not precluded from 
joining it; ' and again, ' The presence in office of such men as Lord Dudley, 
Lord Palmerston, Mr. Grant, and Mr. Lamb is the most satisfactory of all 
guarantees that the general principles of our foreign and commercial aystexn 
would remain unchanged, and that Ireland would be governed with the 
strictest impartiality in respect to the Catholic question.' 

These declarations of Mr. Huskisson had a material effect on the occur* 
rences which not long afterwards took place.] 
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House of Lords the Duke of Wellington contradicted if, or 
rather said he did not believe it was faithfully reported, for 
all that he was reported to have said about the guarantee was 
TiQtrae. I returned to town in time for the House of Com- 
mons, and found the greatest excitement, curiosity, and vio- 
l^ce generally prevailing. As to Huskisson, he had offended 
the Tories, the Whigs, and Lady Canning, and everybody 
condemned him. Parties were split to pieces, there was no 
Opposition, and no man could tell what were the politics of 
liis neighbour, scarcely what his own. Lady Canning was 
m a state of great rage and resentment, and had inspired 
George Bentinck with the same sentiments. Clanricarde 
had been sent down by her to the House of Lords furnished 
with extracts of Canning's letters to throw in the teeth of 
hifl old friends and his old enemies, and she threatened fresh 
disdoenres and fresh documents which were to confound all 
whom she deemed worthy of her indignation. A very angry 
coUoqay took place at a dinner at Warrender's between Lord 
Scaford and Greorge Bentinck, in which the latter violently 
attacked Mr. Canning's friends for joining the present 
6o?emment, and quoted Huskisson's declaration that he 
would never act with the men who had abandoned him. Lord 
Seaford grew angry, and asked George what he knew of that 
declaration and what his authority was for quoting it. To 
which Greolrge replied that he had it from himself — from 
I^ Seaford at Paris. This confounded the noble Lord, and 
altogether there was a pretty violent altercation, which 
S^tly annoyed both him and Howard, who was present, 
^ was regretted by all their common friends. Two days 
^^Wr this came on the debate in the House of Commons 
^ the explanations of Huskisson and Herries. Their 
V^eches were both satisfactory enough till Tierney spoke, 
who entirely knocked over their cases, or at least that of 
Herries, for against Hnskisson he proved nothing, except 
^t he might perhaps have been more communicative, though 
I think this reproach applies more to Lord Goderich than to 
J^ini. The impression left with regard to Herries was as 
^^Toorable as possible. 
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The great event of the night was Dnncombe's ^ speech, 
which was delivered with perfect self-possession and com- 
posare, bnt in so ridiculous a manner that everybody langhed 
at him, although they were amused with his impudence and 
at the style and objects of his attack. However, the next 
day it was discovered that he had performed a great exploit ; 
he was loudly applauded and congratulated on all sides, and 
made into the hero of the day. His fajne was infinitely in- 
creased on a subsequent night, when Herries again came 
before the House and when Tommy fired another shot at 
him. The newspapers were full of his praises. The Whigs 
called at his door and eagerly sought his acquaintance. 
Those who love fun and personality cheered him on with 
loud applause, and he now fimcies himself the greatest man 
going, and is ready to get up and abuse anybody on the 
Treasury bench. To me, who knew all the secret strings 
that moved this puppet^ nothing can be more amusing. 

The histoiy of Tom Duncombe and his speech is instruc- 
tive as well as amusing, for it is a curious proof of the 
facility with which the world may be deceived, and of the 
prodigious effect which may be produced by the smallest 
means, if they are aided by some fortuitous circumstances 
and happily applied. Tommy came to Henry de Bos and 
told him that his constituents at Hertford were very anxious 
he should make a speech, but that he did not know what to 
say, and begged Henry to supply him with the necessary 
materials. He advised him to strike out something new, 
and having received his assurance that he should be able to 
recollect anything that he learned by heart, and that he was 
not afraid of his courage failing, Henry composed for him 
the speech which Duncombe delivered. But knowing the 
slender capacity of his man, he was not satisfied with placing 
the speech in his hands, but adopted every precaution which 
his ingenuity suggested to avert the danger of his breaking 

* ^Thomas Slin^rsbv Duncoiubt», nephew of the first Lord FeTei*- 
hani. dUtinguished for hi^ Kadical opinions, M.P. for Fmsbunr after the 
Reform Bill. He sat at this time for Hertford : and the incident related in 
the text appears to haTe been his dfhmt in political life.] 



down. He mode him learn the speech by heart, and then 

made him think it over again and put it into language of 

his own, justly fearing that if he should forget any of the 

more polished periods of the original it would appear sadly 

botched by his own interpolations. He then instrncted him 

largely as to how and when he was to bring it in, supplying 

him with various commonplace phrases to be used as con- 

Dfcting links, and by the help of which he might be enabled 

Ui fasten upon some of the preceding speeches. I saw 

Henry de Ros the day before the debate, when he told me 

what he was doing, and aeked me to suggest anything that 

ownrred upon the subject, and at the same time repeated to 

me the speech with which he had armed his hero. I hinted 

m_T apprehensions that he would fail in the delivery, but 

though he was not without some alarm, he expressed (as it 

ifterwards appeared a well-grounded) confidence in Dun- 

Mml>e's extraordinary nerve and intrepidity. 

Hia speech on the second night was got up precisely in the 
Bme manner, and although it appeared to arise out of the 
debute and of those which preceded it, the matter had been 
Scrammed into him by his invisible Mentor. The amuse- 
moot to him and to me (especially at the honours that have 
Iwen thickly poured upon hira and the noise which he has 
mxie in the world) is indescribably pungent. 

Thus Duncombe and his speech have made what is called 
> great sensation, and he has the reputation (no matter 
*l»tlier justly or not) of having thrown the enemy's camp 
b greater confusion by the boldness of his language than 
)dy has ever done, because nobody has ever before dared 
pention those whom he dragged forward. To the ignorant 
irity of the world he appears a man of great promise, of 
I, qnickness, and decision, and the uproar that is made 
tot him cannot fail to impress others as well as himself 
*'Wi & liigb notion of his consequence. 

Siiighton is gone abroad, I have very little doubt, in 
"""•wjuence of what passed, and as nobody enquires very 
'"'oiitdy into the real causes of things where they get ap- 
PWnit onea with ease, it ia said and believed at once that 
r WL. I, K 
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Duncombe is the man who has driven him out^ and that he 
has given the first blow to that secret influence which has 
only been obscurely hinted at before and never openly 
attacked. These are great and important matters, fiur ex- 
ceeding any consequences which the authors of the speech 
anticipated from its delivery at the time. And what are the 
agents who have produced such an effect? A man of rained 
fortune and doubtful character, whose life has been spent on 
the race-course, at the gaming-table, and in the green-room, 
of limited capacity, exceedingly ignorant, and without aaj 
stock but his impudence to trade on, only speaking to serve 
an electioneering purpose, and crammed by another man 
with every thought and every word that he uttered. 

June 12th. — We have now got a Tory Government^ and 
all that remained of Canning's party are gone.' The case 
of the Duke of Wellington and Huskisson is before the 
world, but nobody judges &.irly. Motives are attributed to 
both parties which had no existence, and the truth is hardly 
ever told at first, though it generally oozes out by degreee. 
After the explanations in February the Government went 
on to all appearance very well, but there lurked under this 
semblance of harmony some seeds of jealousy and distrust, 
not I believe so much in the mind of the Duke as in those 
of his Tory colleagues, and the Canningites on their side 
certainly felt no cordiality even towards the Duke himsel£ 
They said that he nearer could nor would understand any- 
thing ; that he said a thing one day and forgot it the next^ 

1 [Bills had been brought into Parliament for the disfraDchisement of 
the boroughs of Penryn and East Hetford, and the transfer of those Bests to 
Manchester and Birmingham. On the Ea^t Ketford case, which csina 
before the House of Commons on the 19th of May, Mr. Huskisson feltbouod 
in honour to support the measure, and voted against his colleagues. On Ins 
return home after the debate he wrote a hasty letter to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in which he said that he ' owed it to the Duke and to Mr. Peel to 
lose no time in affording them an opportunity of pl.tcing his office in other 
handt^.' The Duke regarding this as a formal act of resignation, laid it 
before the King and filled up the appointment. The correspondence is 
published in the Duke of Wellington's * Correfpondence,' New Series, voL 
iv. p. 449. The resignation of Lord Paliii»*r8ton, Charles Grant, and Lord 
Dudley followed. The details of this transaction arc sufficiently alladed 
to in the text.] 
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latead of that clearness of intellect for wliicli be bad 

tsniJt, notbiQ^ could be more puzzled ajid confaijed tliaa 

he was; that uotbini; could iLbaolve him from the suspicion 

ctf duplicity and Insiaceritj but the conviction that bis aut- 

liignoQS conduct on various occasions arose from a confusion 

(if ideas. On the other band, Lord Batburst told inj 

&tUer that he thought they (HusidaBon and bis friends) 

were too much disposed to act together aa a party in the 

Ctbituit ; and it is clear that the Duke thought so too, and that 

ft levlmg and the resentment it engendered in bis inind 

e real reasons of hia conduct on the late occasion. 

! bad been a dispute in the Cabinet about the Coin 

■which occasioned the discussion of it to be put off for a 

^Ays at the time, and upon that occasion Grant rescued 

iffioe. The matter was made up and he stayed. But 

D upon the Ea^t Retford affair Huskisson resigned, and 

in such an extraordinary manner, the Duke felt that there was 

i> disposition to embarrass him by these perpetual tenders 

of resignation, which he believe<l they thought be would 

not Tenture to accept. Upon receiving Huskisaon'e letter 

^ weut to Lord Batburst and couaulted him, and Lord 

Batburst advised him to take him at bis word. Everybody 

Iwika for some cause which does not appear for important 

t^Mita, and people with difficulty admit' of very simple 

niutiuns and very trifiing causes, though such are not 

iiofrequentJy the real ones. I believe that Huskisson had 

"u iotentioQ of embarrassing the Duke and none of resigu- 

)i>e> hut for a cool and sensible man his conduct is most 

<itnordinary, for he acted with the precipitation of a 

KWibiiy and showed a complete want of all those qualities 

°f prudence and calm deliberation for which he has the 

S^tect credit. But though this breach might have been 

■^|Hded, from the sentimenta which have been expressed by 

^^^K parties, it is evident other differences would have ariaen 

^^^Rn mast have dissolved the Government before long. After 

^^^ningaaide the violent opinions on both sides, the coti- 

'Itwion is tliat Huskisson acted very hastily and imprudently, 

**•! that loA letter (say what he will) was a complete resig- 
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nation, and that the Duke had a right so to consider it ; that 
in the Duke's conduct there appeared a want of coxurtesy 
and an anxiety to get rid of him which it would have been 
more fair to avow and defend than to deny ; that on both 
sides there was a mixture of obstinacy and angry feeling, 
and a disposition to treat the question rather as a personal 
matter than one in which the public interests were deeply 
concerned. But the charge which is made on one side that 
Huskisson wanted to embarrass the Duke's Groyemment 
and enhance his own importance, and that on the other of 
the Duke's insincerity are both unfounded. 

Some circumstances, however, contributed to place tlie 
Duke's conduct in an unfavourable point of view. These 
were the extravagant and unconcealed joy of the High Tories 
and of his immediate friends, and his attending at the same 
time the Pitt dinner and sitting there while Lord Eldon 
gave his famous ^ one cheer more ' for Protestant ascendency. 
That he treated Huskisson with some degree of harshness 
there is no doubt, but he was angry, and not without reason ; 
the former brought it all upon himself. During the debate 
upon East Betford, when Huskisson was called upon by 
Sandon to redeem his pledge, he told Peel that he could not 
help himself, and must vote against him ; but he begged him 
to put off the question till the following week, that it might 
be considered again. This Peel refused ; had he acceded, all 
this would not have taken place. 

When the King saw Huskisson he was extremely gracious 
to him, expressed the utmost regret at losing him, and said 
that he had wished not to see him at first, that he might 
avoid receiving his resignation, and in hopes that the matter 
would have been arranged.* However, the other party say 
that the King is very glad to have got rid of him and his 
party. 

In the middle of all this Madame de Lieven is supposed 
to have acted with great impertinence if not imprudence, 

^ [IluBkisBon solicited an audience, which his Majesty refused for some 
davo to grant : he would not see him until he had written again to the 
Duke of Wellington.] 
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and to hare made use of the access she has to the Kiag to 
■aj aD florts of things against the Duke and the present 
QovenuaeQt. Her dislike to the Duke has been increasing 
««r since that cessation of intimacy which was caused by 
Canning's accesaiou to power, when she treated him very 
ancinlly in order to pay court to Canning. Esterhazy told 
me last night that although her position here was now 
gKatly changed, and that it was far from being so agreeable 
M it was, he could not accuse her of imprudence in having 
token the part she bad donv, because be thought that it 
hid answered very well, and that the objects of her Court 
tad been in great measure accomplished through her 
attia. 

ItiM 18(A.— The Duke of Wellington's speech on the 

Cfttholic question is considered by many to have been so 

moderate as to indicate a disposition ou his part to concede 

mancipation, and bets have been laid that Catholics will 

lit in Parliament next year. Many men are resolved to set> 

it in this li^ht who are anxious to join bis Government, 

I ud whose scruples with regard to that question are removed 

I bj *Qch an interpretation of his speech. I do not believe 

lie means to do anything until he is compelled to it, 

*hich if he remains in office he will be ; for the success of 

the Catholic cjuestion depends neither on Whigs nor Tories, 

the former of whom have not the power and the latter not 

tlw iuclinatiou to carry it. The march of time and the 

I dUe of Ireland will effect it in spite of everything, and its 

■■Mr but continual advance can neither be retarded by its 

^^^kies nor accelerated by its friends. In the meantime 

^^^1 affect to consider his expressions as of importance 

I MOngb to itifluencetheir conduct in taking or refusing office. 

^nnkland Lewis,' who refused the Irish Secretaryship, saitl 

t^ after that speech he regretted his refusal and would be 

slid to take it, and now he wants to join the Government 

*Kaiiu Cvrtainly at this moment the Tories are triumphant, 

' [Rifbt Xlrm. T. Fmokkad Lewis, a tuemb^r of ths Oreanlle and 
■"•wW m^^oa of ibe Tory pBrty: m»de a burooet by Sir It«lMrl P«Jj 
tW i4tr of Uie KigUl IIoq. Sir Qeotge Uornewall Lcw'u.] 
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and so far from the Duke's Goveminent having any difficalty 
in standing, there does not appear to be a disposition in any 
quarter to oppose it. Not only in Parliament there is no 
Opposition, but the press is veering round and treating him 
with great civility. The Government seem well disposed to 
follow up the Liberal policy, to which they have been sus- 
pected of being adverse, and have already declared that they 
do not intend to deviate either in their foreign or domestic 
policy from the principles on which the Government was 
understood to act previous to the separation. Arbuthnot 
told my father yesterday that they all regret now having 
resigned in 1827, and Huskisson owned to A. that he had 
acted with unfortunate precipitancy. 

June 29th. — I dined yesterday with the King at St. 
James's — his Jockey Club dinner. There were about thirty 
people, several not being invited whom he did not fancy. 
The Duke of Leeds told me a much greater list had been 
made out, but he had scratched several out of it. We 
assembled in the Throne Eoom, and found him already there, 
looking very weU and walking about. He soon, however, 
sat down, and desired ever}'body else to do so. Nobody 
spoke, and he laughed and said, * This is more like a Quaker 
than a Jockey Club meeting.' We soon went to dinner, 
which was in the Great Supper Room and very magnificent. 
He sat in the middle, with the Dukes of Richmond and 
Grafton on each side of him. I sat opposite to him, and he 
was particularly gracious to me, talking to me across the 
table and recommending all the good things ; he made me 
(after eating a quantity of turtle) eat a dish of crawfish soup, 
till I thought I should have burst. After dinner the Duke 
of Leeds, who sat at the head of the table, gave * The King.' 
We all stood up, when his Majesty thanked us, and said he 
hoped this would be the first of annual meetings of the sort to 
take place there or elsewhere under his roof. He then 
ordered paper, pens, &c., and they began making matches 
and stakes ; the most perfect ease was established, just as 
much as if wo bad been dining with the Duke of York, and 
he seemed delighted. He made one or two little speeches. 
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one recommending that a stop should be put to the exporta- 
tion of horses. He twice gave ' The Turf,' and at the end 
the Diike of Richmond asked his leave to give a toaat, and 
^in gave ' The King.' He thanked all the gentlemen, and 
Kud that there was no man who had the intereata of the 
turf more at heart than himself, that he was delighted at 
having this party, and that the oftener they met the better, 
and he only wanted to have it pointed out to him how he 
i«uld promote the pleasure and amuaenieut of the turf, and 
iiK woa ready to do anything in his power. He got up 
it half-past twelve and wished us good night. Nothing 
i-oii!d go off better, and Mount Charles told me he was sure 
iie was delighted. 

I dined with the Chancellor [Lord Lyndhurat] three 
•lajs ago ; he talked to me a great deal abont bis acceptance 
uf the Great Seal and of the speculation it was. He was 
MaatOT of the Rolls with 7,000/. a year for life when it 
TfM offered to him ; he debated whether it was worth while 
(ogive this np to be Chancellor for perhaps only one year, 

II a peerage and the pension. He talked the matter over 
b hia wife, and they agreed that if it only lasted one 
r (which he evidently thought probable) it was worth 

, besides the contingency of a long Chancellorship. 
fe uked me if the Government was popular and reckoned 
Bug, I told him it was apparently popular and reckoned 
;, because there was no Opposition and little chance 
■lay. I said that however hazardous his speculation 
[lit have been, it had turned out well, for he had a good 
» of being Chancellor as long as his predecessor had 
ii there being so few candidates for the office. He said 
Wwu true, and then he talked of hie Court, and said it 
■> impossible for one man to do the business of it. In 
ing of the sppculation he had made political opinions 
I political consistency seemed never to occur to him, and 
nidered the whole matter in a light so business-like 
IpFofessional as to be quite amusing. He talked of the 
t, Mid he was a good man to do business with, quick 
B iiil4^ig«Dt, and 'how vrell be managed that httle cor- 
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respondence with Huskisson/ whicli was droll enough, for 
Huskisson dined there and was in the room. 

August Qih* — About three weeks ago I went to Windsor 
to a Council. The King had been very ill for a day or two, 
but was recovered. Bob Adair ^ was sworn in Privj Coun- 
cillor, and he remained in the room and heard the speech, 
which he ought not to have done. The Duke attacked me 
afterwards (in joke) for letting him stay ; but I told him it 
was no business of mine, and his neighbour ought to have 
told him to go. That neighbour, however, was Yesey 
Fitzgerald, who said it was the first time he had attended a 
Council, and he could not begin by turning another man 
out. I brought Adair back to town, and he told me a great 
many things about Burke, and Fox, and Fitzpatrick, and 
all the eminent men of that time with whom he lived when 
he was young. He said what I have often heard before, 
that Fitzpatrick was the most agreeable of them all, but 
Hare the most brilliant. Burke's conversation was delight- 
ful, so luminous and instructive. He was veiy passionate, 
and Adair said that the first time he ever saw him he 
unluckily asked him some question about the wild parts of 
Ireland, when Burke broke out, ^ Tou are a fool and a block- 
head; there are no wild pails in Ireland.' He was ex- 
tremely terrified, but afterwards Burke was very civil to 
him, and he knew him very well. 

He told me a great deal about the quarrel between Fox 
and Burke. Fox never ceased to entertain a regard for Burke, 
and at no time would suffer him to be abused in his presence. 
There was an attempt made to bring about a reconciliation, 
and a meeting for that purpose took place of all the leading 
men at Burlington House. Burke was on the point of yielding, 
when his son suddenly made his appearance unbidden, and 
on being told what was going on said, ' My father shall be 
i]0 party to such a Compromise,' took Burke aside and 
persuaded him to reject the overtures. That son Adair 

* [Right Hon. Sir Robert Adair, the friend of Fox, formerly Ambassador 
at Constantinople and Vienna. It was he whom Canning once called 
' Bobadare-a-dool-fowla.'] 
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described as the moat disagreeable, violent, and wrong- 
headed of men, but the idol of his father, who used tu 8a.y 
that be united uJl biu own talents and acquirements with 
those of Fox and everybody else. After the death of Richard 
Burke, Fox aud Burke met behind the throne of the Huuse 
of Lords one day, when Fox went up to Burke and put out 
both his hands to him. Burke was almost surprised into 
meeting this cordiality in the same spirit, but the momentary 
itopnlBe passed away, and he doggedly dropped his hands and 
iefl. the House. 
I Adair told me that Lord Holland has written very copious 

moirs of his own time, and particularly characters of all 
i eminent men who have died, in the delineation of which 
be excels. Soon after Pitt's resignntion in 1801 there was 
an attempt made to effect a junction between Pitt and Fox, 
to which they were neither of them averse. The negotiation 
wa^ however, entrusted to subordinate agents, and Adair 
said that he had always regretted that they had not met, for if 
they had he thought the matter woold have been arranged. 
As it w&£ the design was thwarted by the King through the 
intervention (I think he said} of Lord Loughborough. 

There was another Council about a week ago. On these 
occasions the King always whispers to me somethiug or other 
abont his racehorses or something about myself, and I am at 
this moment in high favour. We had Howley and Blooni- 
6eld ' at this Council, with the latter of whom I made 
acquaintance, to the great amusement of the Duke. He 
laughed at seeing me conversing with this bishop. 

I hear from Frederick Lamb that the Duke is greatly 
ilarmed about Ireland. By-the-by he, Frederick,* is come 
back from Portugal, thinking that our Government have 
uted very ill and very foolishly, first encouraging and then 
^Miidoning these wretched Constitutionalists to their fat«, 
uid he is no particular friend to Liberalism. 

Angutt i4th. — Just returned from Goodwood, where I 

^H^ fTbe AfcbbUhop of Csoterburf uid the Bishnp of LodiIoq.] 

^^V {Sir Fredoridi Lainb, afCerwnnlg rreat«d Lord B^nuvnle, and who be- 

^^H^LAtd Mdbounie oa thu death q[ bU bratber WiUiun.] 
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went on the lltK and heard cm anrric^ i3aci the Lord 
High Admiral had resigned, but no partaeolara. It is a 
Terr good thing at all erents. 

Am^wI 16M.— The Lord High Adminl w timed out* 
The Duke told him that he most go. but tint he might 
resign as if of his own accord. Hie Duke it all- po n i»ifu L 
It is strongly reported that Peel will re&gn. that the Duke 
means to concede the Catholic question and to nego ti ate a 
c<m^ordat with the Pope. Many pec^le think Lord Giej 
will join the Goremment, and that he wiD be Knt Lotd of 
the Admiraltj. The Duke gare his brother Dr. Blooinfield's 
living without anj solicitation* Estefhazr told me to-nif^t 
that Palmella entertains from twenty to thirtr <rf his 
coantrymen at dinner erery day. of whom there aie aerenl 
hundred in London, of the best fitmilies. totafly destitnte. 
All Palmella's property is sequestrated, but he receiTes the 
appointment of Portuguese Minister from the Bnudlian 
Goremment. 

August 22nd. — Went to Stoke on the 19th and came 
l>ack yesterday. There were the Dowager Lady Salisbury, 
Duchess of Newcastle, Worcester and Lady W. Bossell, 
Giles, Billy Churchill. On the 18th Dawson's speech* at 
Derrr reached us, and I never remember anr occurrence which 
excited greater surprise. The general impression was that 
he made the speech with the Duke*s knowledge and concur- 
rence, which I never believed. I thought from what he 
said to me just before he went to Ireland that he had 
changed his ow'n opinion, and now many people say thej 
knew this ; but I was little prepared to hear of his making 

* [The Kinir'§ letter d:«ini!«in^ the Duke of ClazeDce from the office of 
Ijnrd Hiiih Admintl wa& dai-d the 1 hh of Au^ruM^ 1S2S. It is publishedin 
the Duke of Wellington's * Cnnv:!piindence,' New Series, toI. It. p. 595.] 

^ 'yir. Peel's contidential letter to the Duke of Wellington, stating bis 
reluctant c-nviction that it was indispensably necef^air for the OoTenunent 
t'j change its p<.*l:cy on the Catholic question, was written on the 1 1th of 
August, l^i?S. The letter is published in Sir Robert Peel's * Posthumous 
M-moir?.' vol. i. p. 1>0. It is a remarkable circumstance that Mr. Dawson's 
rp*;rch at Derrv was made^Vrf one wf^k afifrwardf ; but there is no evidence 
tLat he knew of the change in hi:* brother-in-law's opinion. See for further 
dTtails as to the effect of Dawson's speech w/rc.' 
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each a speech at such a. pliice as Derry, and on sach an oc- 
«ion as a ' 'Prentice Boy ' commemoration. The rage and 
f of the Orangemen there and of the Orange press here 
6 boundless, and the violence and acorrility of their abnse 
the more absurd because Dawson only described in 
wing colours, and certainly without reserve, the actual 
tfete of Ireland, but did not argne the question at all further 
than leaving on his hearers the inevitable inference that he 
thought the time for granting emancipation was come. The 
truth is that the conversion of one of the most violent anti- 
Jioltcs must strike everybody as a strong argument in 
mr of the measure, and they know not by how many and 
• whom his example may be followed. The Orangemen 
ue moving heaven and earth to create disturbances, and 
their impotent fury shows how low their cause is sunk. The 
Catholics, on the contrary, are temperate and calm, from 
confidence in their strength and the progressive advance of 
their course. But although I think the Catholics are now 

Ka position which renders their ultimate success certain, I 
I very far from participating in the sanguine expectations 
those who think the Duke of Wellington is convinced that 
t question must be settled directly, and that he will carry 
through in the ensuing session. In the first place I see 
arly that the Government are extremely annoyed at 
wson's speech, I saw Goulhnrn to-day, and though he 
did not aay much, what he did say was enough to satisfy me 
of this: ' he hoped that it had been incorrectly reported.' 
son has written to the Dnke,' and the letter was sent 
m to-day. But what has put me in despair about it 
letter of the Duke'a which Drummond read to me 
jT addressed, I do not know to whom, but upon that 
It began, ' My dear sir,' and after other matter 
»ded nearly as follows : — ' This subject has been more 
nt«8ed and more pamphlets have been written upon it in 

iliialetteria published in the Duke of Wellington's 'GoiTwrpondeace,' 
met, voL ir. p. G33. The Duke Mid, * Dawson 'a speech is too bad. 
R Dum who does such lhmg« ought to be put in a strut waislcost.' 
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tlie course of the last twenty-five years than any other that 
I can remember. No two people are agreed npon what 
ought to be done, and yet the Government is expected at 
once to settle the question*' This is the old argument, as if 
after thirty years' discussion in every shape it was not time 
to settle the question. As if those who undertake to govern 
the country were not the men who are bound to find the 
means of settling it and allaying the irritation it causes. ' 
And as i^ instead of no two persons being agreed upon the 
subject, aU the ablest and wisest men in the country were not 
cordially agreed that complete emancipation is the only 
remedy for the evils that exist, and that they are opposed by 
the most despicable fietction which ever existed, animated by 
the most base and sordid motives. This letter was read to 
me as conveying the Duke's opinions, which his secretary 
thought were very sound and sensible, and which I think 
evinced a degree of anility quite pitiable, and proves how 
little there is to expect fix>m any liberality and good sense on 
his part. 

I do not yet know the whole truth of the Lord High 
Admiral's resignation, but it seems that it is not yet certain. 
Negotiations on the subject are still going on. I believe 
he quarrelled with his council, particularly Gockbum, and 
that Government took part with Cockbum. The Duke of 
Clarence wants to promote deserving officers, but they oppose 
it on account of the expense, and they find in everything great 
difficulty in keeping him in order. His resignation will be very 
unpopular in the navy, for his system of promotion was more 
liberal and impartial than that of his predecessor, whose 
administration was one perpetual job, and who made the 
patronage of the Admiralty instrumental to governing Scot- 
land. Hitherto the appointments of Grovemment have not 
been the most judicious — Lord Belmore to Jamaica, because 
he is a Lord, and a very dull one ; Lord Strangford to the 
Brazils, though the Duke knows as well as anybody that he 
cannot be trusted, and was recalled by Canning because he 
said and did all sorts of things at Constantinople for which 
he iiad no authority, and they found that no reliance what- 
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' was to be placed ui him. Lord Stnart de Rothesay, 

i 18 sent back to Paris, though pereonally obnosioiis to 

i King and universally disliked. 

Stoke, Ait^ttal 2otk. — Went to Windsor to-day for a 

incil and came on here after it. There were the Chancellor, 

, Fitzgerald, EUenborough, Sir G. Murray, the Arch- 

>p, nnd Bishop of London, who came to do homage. 

t King gave the Chancellor a long audience, and another 

, probably to talk over Dawson's speech and Onuige 

littcs. After the Council the King called me and talked 

9 about rw^ehorBea, which he cares more about than the 

^are of Ireland or the peace of Europe. We waited over 

> Castle, which is nearly finished, but too gaudy. The 
Bng told me he would go to Egham races to-morrow. I 
talked to Fitzgerald about Dawson's speech. He said he 
believed Dawson had never told the Duke or Peel what he 
meant to do, that he thought he was very bold and impru- 
dent. However, he was glad of it, as it must assist the cause, 

i the moral effect in Ireland would be produced before the 
ike'a sentiments conid be known. Lord Mount Charles 
1 me the day before yesterday that the reason the Duke 
Clarence had resigned was, that he had in many instances 
fded his powers, which had produced remonstrances 
the Duke of Wellington, whereupon the Duke of 
e tendered hia resignation, and the Duke immediately 
(Tied it to the King without asking him to stay.' After- 
there were some negotiations, when the Duke of 
•oce refused to stay if Cockbum did. They would not, 

> [A letter from the Duke of WeUingtOD to Sir Robert Pwl. dated the 
b of August, I't'JS, ezplMDa the ciicuustiu)oe« tbat led to the romoTAl of 

%^ Duke of Clfireuce frotn the uflice of Lord High Admiral. This letter ia 
^dbUvhed in the firat volume of Sir Robert Peel'a ' PoAlhuraouB Memoirson 
~~*CftlhoIic Question and the Repenl of the Com I^ws,'p. 360. The Duke 
^ellinglOD tavs, ' Ue behaved very rudely to Cockbum. I mw Cockbarn 
' " ok«r, and both agreed iu stating that the mnchiue could no loDger 
In • subsequent letter the Duke ndded, ' t quite agree with you 
it i* very unfortuniile the Duke of Clareace has resigned. 1 did eterj- 
'n aj power to avoid thnt rrsuit, excepting give up Cockbum.' The 
ondence is published in the fourth tolume of the Duku'a ' Coi- 
,' New Series.] 
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however, part with Cockburn, but subsequently the Duke 
shook hauds with him and asked him to dine at Bushy on his 
birthday. He said that his successor was not appointed, 
but it will probably be Lord Melville. The King has not 
been well ; he goes fishing and dining at Virginia Water, 
stays out late, and catches cold. 

August 29tk: — Came from Stoke last night. There were 
Lievens, Cowper, Lord Melbourne, Luttrell, Pierre d'Arem- 
berg, Creevy, Eussell, Montrond. The King went to Egham 
races Tuesday and Thursday, was very well received and 
pleased. He was very gracious to me. Madame de Lieven 
went over to the Lodge to see Lady Conyngham, who finding 
she had never seen Clifden, carried her off there, ordered 
luncheon and the pony carriage, took her all over the plaee^ 
and then carried her back to Salthill, where the King's 
carriage met her and took her back to Virginia Water to 
dinner. Lieven told me they had never expected to fiind this 
Turkish expedition an easy business, and had always been 
prepared for great difficulties, &c., from which I conclude 
that they have met with some check. I met Bachelor, the 
poor Duke of York's old servant, and now the King's valet 
de cluimhre, and he told me some curious things about the in- 
terior of the Palace ; but he is coming to call on me, and I 
will write down what he tells me then. There is a report 
that the Admiralty has been offered to Lord Melbourne* I 
asked him (at Stoke), and he said he had never heard of it. 

London, November 25<A.— I have not vrritten anything 
since I left town, because nothing occurred worth remem- 
bering. Yesterday I went to the Council at Windsor. Most 
of the Ministers were there, the Recorder, two foreign 
Ministers, and the Duke of Clarence. The King seemed to be 
very well. The Duke of Wellington did not an^ive till late, 
and before he was come the King sent'for Peel and gave him 
an audience of two hours at least. I thought there must be 
something in the wind, and was struck with Peel's taking 
the Duke into one of the window recesses and talking to him 
very earnestly as soon as he came out. I returned to town after 
the Council, and in the evening went to the play, and coming 
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out I met Henry de Ros and Frederick Lamb. The former 
m»de me go with him in hia carriage, when he told me what 
fuUj explained the cause of Peel's loug audience— that the 
Date has at last made up hia mind to carry the Catholic 
question, and that Peel ' and the rest of the violent anti- 
Cdtliolius are going out ; that the Duke's present idea is to 
apply to HuakisBon, but that nothing will be done or said 
till tUe Ministers assemble in town and hold their cabinets. 
He told me also that the French tiovernmeiit have at last 
ign^d to moke common cause with us in preventing the 
laas from prosecuting the war against Turkey. 
lowmWr IG(/(. — A Council at Windsor yesterday; verj 
present, and no audiences but Aberdeen for three- 
cfurttrs of an hour and the Duke for hve minutes. I seul. 
liir Bachelor and had a long talk with hitn. He said the 
Kii^ was well, but weak, his constitution very strong, no 
naWy about him, but iixitatiou in the bladder which he 
could not got rid of. He thinks the hot rooms and want of 
»ir aud exercise do him harm, and that he is getting every 
Jiy inore averse to exercise and more prone to retirement, 
itlticli, besides that it weakens his constitution, is a proof 
t^t he is beguming to break. Bachelor thinks he is in no 
sort of danger ; I think he will not live more than two years. 
He sajB that his attendants are quite worn out with being 
alffftifg about him, and living in such hot rooms (which 
obliged them to drink) and seldom getting air and exercise. 
B. ig at present well, but he sits up every other night with 
WK King and never leaves hira. He is in high favour, and 
Sir William Knighton is now as civil and obliging to him as 
">i u»e(! to be the reverse. The King instructs him in hia 

* [It bad ont tbrn tntnBpireH, Dor wae it Irnowti until lonj^ afterwiirds, 
^ tha propciMi] to cunj Catholic Enisncipntion wbb made b_r Mr. Peel tu 
^' iJiibti ..r WelliuKtuD nn the lltb of AuKust Sir Robert Peel itniM, 
'"*etn, in bis ' Memoir," p. 209, ' At the close of the yenr 1828 little, if 
J^J' pt"(nT« bnd beeu made in remuvinji the dil6cii1tic« with which tlia 
ij^t of W.-Ilin^(m bad to .«mtend ; ' and. p. 274. ' Ttie irliiaf ditlloulty wh 
"*, Kiai;. At tbe i^ninwncemeut of the moDtli ot January li*:At hia 
7l«"tT hnd nirt Yet «i^ified hi* consent that the whole subject of Inland, 
""^udins thii Catholic queHtJon, should be taken into conaidanlion by hia 
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dnties in the kindest manner, likes to have him abont him, 
and talks a great deal to him. Bnt his Majesty keeps everj- 
body at a great distance from him, and all about him are 
afraid of him, thongh he talks to his pages wiili more 
openness and familiarity than to anybody. He thinki 
Badford (who is dying) is not in such fisiTOtir as be iras, 
thongh he is always there; of CPBeilly the surgeon, who 
sees the King every day and carries him all the gossip be caD 
pick up, Bachelor speaks with very little ceremony. The 
King told them the other day that ^ O'B. was the damnedest 
liar in the world/ and it seems he is often in the habit of 
discussing people in this way to his valets de chambrem He 
reads a great deal, and every morning has his boxes brought 
to him and reads their contents. They are brought up by 
Knighton or Watson, both of whom have keys of all the 
boxes. He says there is not one person about him whom 
he likes — Mount Charles pretty well, Taylor better than 
anybody, Knighton constantly there and his influence un- 
bounded ; he thinks K. can do anything. 

December 20th. — Hyde Yilliers called on me ten days ago 
to give me an account of his visit to Ireland. He seems 
to have been intimate with several of the leading men, 
particularly Sbiel, whom all agree in describing as the 
cleverest man of his party. He also saw a good deal of the 
Lord- Lieutenant,^ and was struck by his imprudence and 
unreserve. He spoke very positively of his determination 
not to be a party to any measures contrary to his opinions, 
and did not scruple to complain of the little information he 
received from the Government here concerning their inten- 
tions. He also appears to have been flattered by O'Connell 
into entire confidence in him, and told Yilliers that he 
would trust him implicitly. O'Connell and Shiel detest each 
other, though Shiel does not oppose him. Lawless detests 
him too, and he does everything he can to thwart and 
provoke him, and opposes him in the Association ' upon all 
occasions. Lately in the affair of the * exclusive dealing ' he 

* [The Marquis of Anglesey was then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland.] 
^ [The Catholic Association. The 'exclusive dealing' was a pledgv 
required of members of the Association not to deal with Orangemen.] 



■iritli such opposition in the Association tha,t it required 
Hit deal of time and management to get rid of that pro- 
altliongh in the end he carried the matter very 
mpbantly. But O'Connell, thoagh opposed by a numerous 
y in the Association, is all-powerful in the country, and 
there is not one individual who has a chance of supplanting 
him in the affections of the great mass of the Catholics. 
Pot twenty-five years he has been continually labouring to 
obtain that authority and consideration which he possesses 
without a rival, and is now so great that they yield un- 
ted obedience to his individual will. As an orator he 
i probably fail in the English House of Commons ; but 
kmob, especially an Irish mob, he is perfect, exactly the 
s^le and manner which suits their tastes and conipre- 
liensioQs, and consequently his success with them is un- 
branded. He has a large landed property, is at the head of 
luB profession, an admirable lawyer and manager of a cause, 
and never for a moment divei'ted by political or other con- 
ations from the due discharge of his professional duties. 
I IS besides a man of high moral character and great 
ifcty in private life, and has been for years in the habit of 
rding his professional assistance gratis to those of his 
own religion who cannot afford to pay for it. These are 
»ome of the grounds of his popularity, to which may be 
^^■ided bis industry and devotion to the lioman Catholic 
^^^■K; he rises at three every morning and goes to bed at 
^^Bht He possesses a very i-etenttve memory and is pai^ 
^^^■hrly strong in historical and constitutional knowledge. 
^^Hb gte*t object of his ambition is to be at the head of 
^^^P own profession, and his favourite project to ntform 
I « laws, a task for which he fancies himself eminently 
qailified. To accomplish any particular object he cares 
^^■W to what charges of partial inconsistency he exposes 
^^fpueif, trasting to his own ingenuity to exonerate himself 
^^^k them afterwards. Neither O'Connell nor Shiel are 
^^Bppoaed to be men of courage, but Lawless is, and he is 
"""ight capable of the most desperate adventures. Shiel is 
°f opbion that the Association might be suppressed by law ; 
^*0L. [. L 
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O'Connell thinks it could not, and that if it might legallj it 
could not practicaUj. O'Connell says he can keep the 
country quiet another year certainly, Doyle thinks nob 
Doyle is a very able man, a man of the world, dislikes 
O'Connell, but is obliged to act in concert with him. Doyle, 
conscious of his own talents, is deeply mortified that no field 
is open for their display, and he is one of those men who most 
be eminent in whatever cause they are engaged. Murray^ 
is a clever man, but not so ambitious as Doyle; FranciB 
Leveson is extremely cautious, cold in his manners, and 
therefore conciliates no general regard in Ireland, where 
they like an exactly opposite character. William Lamb 
was popular beyond all precedent, but Francis seems to have 
avoided giving offence to either party, which is perhaps as 
much as could have been expected from him, and in a 
country where the rival factions are so exasperated against 
each other to be able to preserve a character for impartiality 
is no small praise. I wrote to my brother Henry what I have 
mentioned under the head of November 21st, and in retom 
he told me that it was in contemplation to put down the 
Association, and that the law officers in Ireland had I'eported 
that it was practicable, and their opinion had come over 
here, but the decision of the Government had not arrived. 

I very soon saw enough to satisfy me that the Duke 
is endeavouring to prevail on Peel to stay in office, and his 
repeated conferences with the Bishop of Oxford and other 
bishops are enough to prove that he is negotiating with the 
Church, but nothing transpires of his intentions. Not one 
word has been said to Huskisson or any of his Mends. My 
belief is that in that long conference at Windsor the King 
tried to prevail on Peel not to go ; since which discussions 
between Peel, the Duke, and the Bishop have been going on 
to see how the matter can be arranged, so as to make 
Peel's acquiescence palatable to the Church and the Brans- 

* [Dr. ^lurray, Roman Cntholic Archbishop of Dublin. Ix)id Fmicit 
l^eveson (afterwards Lord FranciA Egerton and Earl of Ellesmere), Mr* 
GreTillo's brother- in-law, was then Irish Secretary. William Lamb, after- 
wards Lord Melbourne, had preceded him in that office. Henry Greville 
held a place at the Vice-Jlegal Court.] 
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wickers, and perhaps to engage the Dnke to modify his 
intended measures accordingly. This is conjecture. The 
Duke is gone to Wootton and to Middleton ; he is always 
going about. 

December 2lBt. — A. few days ago I saw Lord Belmore just 
as he was setting out for Jamaica. I went to talk to him 
about my plan.^ He was Tcry civil and said he would do 
all that depended upon him. He does not seem to be bright, 
but whatever his talents may be, he seems to be left to the free 
exercise of them, for he told me that he felt his situation to 
he one of some difficulty, never having received any instruc- 
tions (except of course the formal instructions given to every 
governor in writing) as to his conduct from the Seci'etary of 
State, having had no conversation with any of the authorities 
&bout the state of the colony, nor any intimation of their 
"views and intentions in respect to the principal matters of in- 
iierest there* He said that as the Assembly of Jamaica is now 
sitting, he had proposed to postpone his departure till the 
«nd of their session, when the Bills they passed would come 
over here, and he might discuss them with the Government 
und learn their sentiments and wishes as to the course 
lie should adopt ; a very sensible proposition. But he received 
for answer that he had better go now, for that when these 
Bills came over here Parliament would be sitting, and 
Grovemment would not have leisure to attend to the affairs 
of Jamaica. And this is the way our colonies are governed ! 
Stephen,' to whom I told this, said he was not surprised, for 
that Sir Gteorge Murray did nothing — never wrote a despat>ch 

^ [Mr. Greville held the office of Secretary of the Island of Jamaica. 
The dntiee of the office were performed hy a deputy paid by the Secretary 
out of the fees received in the island. He never visited Jamaica, and the 
office held on these conditions was a sinecure ; but he occasionally took part 
in the affiedrs of Jamaica in this country. The < plan ' alluded to in thi^ 
passage is unknown to me. Somerset, second Earl of Belmore, had just been 
appointed Governor of Jamaica at this time.] 

' [James Stephen, Esq., then law adviser of the Colonial Office, and 
afterwards Under-Seoretary of State for the Colonies. Mr. Henry Taylor, 
the accomplished author of ' Philip von Artevelde,' was at the head of the 
West India department of the office. Sir George Murray was Secretary of 
State.] 
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— had only once since he has been in office seen Taylor, who 
has got all the West Indies under his care. 

I might as well have put in on the 25th of November 
what the King said to me, as it seems to have amused every- 
body* I was standing close to him at the Council, and he 
put down his head and whispered, ^ Which are you for, 
Cadland or the mare 9 ' (meaning the match between Cad- 
land and Bess of Bedlam) ; so I put my head down too and 
said, * The horse ; ' and then as we retired he said to the 
Duke, * A little bit of Newmarket.' 

December SOth. — Hyde Villiers brought me on Thursday 
or Friday last a copy of the Duke's letter to Dr. Curtis,^ 
which had been sent to him from Dublin under strict injunc- 
tion of not showing it. The next day it appeared in all the 
newspapers, O'Connell having read it to the Association. It 
has made a great noise, and being as usual ambiguous, both 
parties affect to consider it to be in their favour. I fancy 
the Duke is very angry at its publication, at least judging 
from what his secretaries say. 

The woi*d the in the first paragraph was substituted for a, 
and this alteration these blockheads pretend makes a great 
difference in the sense. It makes none, and is only worthy 
of remark because they probably echo what he has said. It 
is clear enough as to his opinion^ but nothing more. Curtis 
was in Spain and imprisoned by the French at Salamanca. 
After the battle the Duke delivered him and had a good deal 

* [The Duke of Wellington had corresponded with Dr. Curtis, the 
titular Roman CathoHc Primate of Ireland, for many years. Indeed, as 
appears in the text, he had known him long hefore at Salamanca, when this 
prelate was at the Irish College there. Several excellent letters by Dr. 
Curtis to the Duke are published in the second volume of the Duke's ' Cor- 
respondence,* New Series. The letter adverted to in the text was that in 
which the Duke said (not very wisely) that * if men could bury the subject 
(of Catholic Emancipation) in oblivion for a short time, it might be possible 
to discover a satisfactory remedy.' Curtis put a copy of the letter in 
O'Conneirs hands, and he read it aloud at the Catholic Association. Curtis 
sent a copy of the letter and his own reply to the Lord-Lieutenant, who 
answered him in another letter, in which he said that ' he did not before 
know the precise sentiments of the Duke upon the present state of the 
Catholic question.' This letter was also made public, and added fuel to the 

flamftP.1 
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iOmmunication with him. He returned to Ireland, and 
from that period has been in occasional correspondence with 
the Duke. Curtis had written him a long letter, desiring 
information about his intentions, and this was the answer, 
A Few days ago Hyde Viliiers called on the Duke and placed 
in his liunda the i-esolntions which were agreed to by a com- 
mittee of the general meeting to be held in Dublin next 
month. He took them, but said he must decline saying 
anything; as Minister of the Crown he could not say a 
, us whatever he did must be done in conjunction 
r colleagues and with the King; that there was a 
sition to draw inferences from everything, as, for 
pie, that a gentleman he had known in Spain had 
I to him on the subject, and his answer had been 
I about, and all sorts of inferences drawn from it, 
1 waa TCry inconvenient, and proved how cautious he 
tart be. No doubt it was the Curtis correspondence to 
liich he alluded, 

1829. 

I Janitary 2nil. — Lord Anglesey was recalled last Sunday. 
i Duke of Wellington came to see my mother either 
hirday or Sunday last, and told her he had been with the 
e hours the day before, talking to him about Lord A., 
■ his Majesty was furious with him, thought he took 
1 himself as if he were King of Ireland, and was indig- 
C at all he said and all he did. The Duke talked a great 
' about hira, but did not say he was recalled, though his 
r was such that he left an impression that he had some- 
; in his mind which he would not let out. He gave 
* be onderstood, however, that he had been endeavouring 
(>pease the King, and that Lord A.'s recall was insisted on 
I Majesty against his (the Duke's) desire. I enquired 
y whether he had asserted or only implied this, because 
^ believe one word of it. I waa told that he had only 
<l it, but Lad left that impression. But the Duke 
tbpiained of Lord A-'s conduct to himself; that he had at 
t written him insolent letters, and latterly had hardly 
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ever written to him at all. My belief is that the Duke 
has for some time wished to get rid of Lord Anglesey, that 
these Cabinets have been upon this subject, and that his 
recall was settled there. As to the King's dictation and the 
Duke's submission, I don't believe a word of it. It has been 
clear to me for some time that the Irish Government could 
not remain in Lord Anglesey's hands. I am very eony for 
it, for I think it will have a bad effect, and have little hope 
of its being followed by any measures likely to counteract 
the evil it immediately occasions. 

January 4th. — I have seen letters from Dublin stating 
that the immediate cause of the recall was a letter which 
Lord Anglesey had written to the Duke (but what that was I 
have not ascertained), and that his imprudence was so great 
it was impossible he could have gone on. Certainly the 
writing and then publishing this letter of Curtis is an 
enormous act of indiscretion. The consternation in Dublin 
seems to have been great, and Henry says that if Lord A. 
does not decline all demonstrations of popular feeling towards 
him he will leave Ireland as Lord Fitzwilliam did, attended 
by the whole population. Yesterday I asked Fitzgerald * if 
it was true that Lord A. was recalled. He put on a long 
face and said ^ he did not know ; recalled he certainly was 
not.' I saw he was not disposed to be communicative, so 
I said no more ; he, however, began again of his own 
accord, and asked me whether I thought, in the event of 
Lord A.'s coming away, that Francis Leveson would remain. 
I told him under what conditions he had taken the place, 
viz. that he was only to stay while Lord A. did ; that cir- 
cumstances might make a difference, but that I knew nothing. 
He said he had done remarkably well, given great satis- 
faction, and shown great discretion in a difficult situation ; 
that the rock Lord A. had split upon was his vanity. 

January 5th, — The exact history of what took place in 
Dublin is as follows: — Lord Anglesey first of all desired 

^ [Right lion. Vesey Fitzgerald, then President of the Board of Trade- 
He WHS raised to the peerage of the United Kingdom in 18^ as Baron. 
Fitzgerald and Vesci.] 
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George Villiers would get his letter to Dr. Curtis inserted 
in the newspaper. He took it to Shiel, who agreed to 
write as good an article as he could to go with it, and then 
he went to Dr. Murray to inform him (as Dr. Curtis's friend) 
of the intended publication, as Curtis himself was absent, 
and his consent ought to have been previously obtained. He 
went afterwards to the Phoenix Park, and Lord Anglesey 
laid the whole case and correspondence before him. Some 
time ago the Duke wrote to Lord Anglesey proposing that 
CGorman Mahon and Steele should be removed from the 
Commission of the Peace on account of their conduct to the 
Sheriff of Clare. Lord Anglesey wrote word that the subject 
bad engaged his attention, and he had laid the case before 
the law officers, who had reported to him that there were 
no grounds for any legal proceedings against them. * How, 
therefore,* said the Lord-Lieutenant, * could I degrade men 
sigainst whom my law officers advised me that no charge 
could be brought ? ' This was one offence ; and another, that 
lie had countenanced Lord Cloncurry, who, being a member 
of the Association, was unworthy to receive the King^s re- 
presentative and the Chancellor. Lord Anglesey warmly 
defended Lord Cloncurry as a magistrate and a man, and 
appealed to his known loyalty and respect for the King as 
a proof that he would never have done anything deroga- 
tory to his own situation. The Duke's letter he described 
to have been overbearing and insolent. Lord Anglesey's* 
temperate, but firm. Lord Anglesey declares that these 
were all the grounds of offence he had given. Five weeks 
elapsed, during which he heard nothing from the Duke, 
and at the end of that time he received his letter of 
recall, conceived nearly in these words: — *My dear Lord 
Anglesey, — I am aware of the impropriety of having al- 
lowed your letter to remain so long unanswered, but I 
wished to consult my colleagues, who were out of town. I 
have now done so, and they concur with me that with such 

^ [Tlie conrespondence of Lord Anglesey with the Duke of Wellington 
on these charges is now published in the ' Wellington Conespoodaiiei^' 
Kew Seriefly voL v. p. 244.] 
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a difPerence of opinion between the King's Minister an 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Lreland the goTemment of tha 
country could not be conducted by you with advantage to th 
public service, t have therefore taken the King's pleasnr 
on the subject, and he commtods me to inform yon tha 
you will be immediately relieved from your government, 
will give you the earliest information of the arrangemeo 
which will be made in consequence. Believe me, &c.' Thi 
is nearly the letter.* Prom Lord Anglesey Greorge Yilliei 
went to Shiel, and with him to O'Connell, to whom Lor 
A. desired he would communicate the event. O'Connell wa 
dreadfully dejected, so much so that Shiel and G. Yilliei 
were glad to go home and dine with him in order to call 
him. They at length succeeded in doing so, and made hii 
engage to abstain from any discussion of the recall in th 
Association the next day (a promise which he did not keep] 
Shiel made a very fine speech in the Association. Nothin| 
they say, can exceed the general feeling on the subjed 
and Lord Anglesey appears to be acting with great dignit 
and reserve; he wishes to decline all popular honoun 
and he put off going to the play, which he was to hav 
done. 

January 7th. — The Duke wrote to Francis Leveson t 
say he must not be surprised to hear that a letter woul< 
reach Lord Anglesey by that day's post, conveying to hiii 
his recaU ; that the King was so furious with him that h 
said he would make any sacrifice rather than allow him t 
remain there five minutes longer. His Secretary had re 
peatedly remonstrated with the Lord-Lieutenant on hi 
imprudent language in Ireland, and on the tone of hi 
letters to the Duke, but that he always defended both o: 
principle. The Duke said that his letters were most offensiv 
towards him, yet he continued to declare that he shoul 
have been glad to keep Lord Anglesey on but for th 
King. The Lord-Lieutenant did not go to the play, bu 

' [The letter itself is now published in the ' Wellington Correspondence 
New Series, vol. v. p. 360. Mr. Greville's version of it differsinnomaterii 
point from the original, though the language is slightly altered.] 
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hie lumily did, and were received with great applause, 
ingb the pit was full of Orangemen. Lord Melnlle 
refused the Lord-Lieutenancy. 

htmary 1 Ith. — When George Villiers sent me the accounts 
hut had passed in Ireland about Lord Anglesey's letter 
;is I wrote him a long letter, in which I told him why 
:ht the letter and its publication were unjustifiable 
and iadiacreet, and particnlarly cautioned him against con- 
necting himself much with the agitator, on account of the 
harm it would do him here. He wrote me a long answer, 
dvfending Lord Anglesey and bis measures, but I do not 
tbiok he makes out a case for him, and if the Lord-Lieu- 
Itouit makes in the House of Lords the defence which he 
pwiioses to mate I think he will fail ; but if he can keep 
Lottl Plunket on his side, who is now said to be very eager 
»boiit him, he will do. Plunket is under the influence of 
Hike, who keeps, aa Geoi^e Villiers says, ' Lord Plunket's 
his breeches' pocket.' Lord Anglesey has be- 
very well since the quarrel, declining all honours and 
of public feeling, 
raniiury 12(A. — Lord Mount Charles came to me this 
ing and consulted me about resigning bis seat at the 
Tnaaory, He hates it and is perplexed with all that has 
WCurred between the Duke aud Lord Anglesey. 1 advised 
(o resign, feeling as he does about it. He told me that 
ily believed the King woidd go mad on the Catholic 
in, his violence was so great about it. He is very 
irith him and bis father for voting as they do, but 
have agreed never to discuss the matter at all, and bis 
!r neyet talks to the King about it. Whenever he does 
On it there is no stopping him. Mount Charles attri- 
the King's obstinacy to bis recollections of his father 
tie Duke of York and to the influence of the Duke of 
iberland. He says that ' his father would have laid his 
On the block rather than yield, and that he is equally 
io ky his bead there in the same cause.' He is fm-ious 
Lord Anglesey, but he will be very much afiraid of him 
be sees him. Mount Charles was in the room when 
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Lord Anglesey took leave of the King on going to Ireland, 
and the King said, 'God bless jou, Anglesey! I know yoa 
are a true Protestant.' Anglesey answered, ' Sir, I will not 
be considered either Protestant or Catholic ; I go to Ireland 
determined to act impartially between them and withoat 
the least bias either one way or the other.' Lord Anglesey 
dined with Mount Charles the day before he went. The 
same morning he had been with the Duke and Peel to 
receive their last instructions, and he came to dinner in 
great deh'ght with them, as they had told him they knew he 
would govern Ireland with justice and impartiality, and they 
would give him no instructions whatever. He showed me 
a letter from Mr. Harcourt Lees full of invectives against 
the Duke and lamentations at the recaU, to show how the 
Protestants regretted him as well as the Catholics. 

He then talked to me about Knighton, whom the King 
abhors with a detestation that could hardly be described. He 
is afraid of him, and that is the reason he hates him so 
bitterly. When alone with him he is more civil, but when 
others are present (the family, for instance) he delights in 
saying the most mortifying and disagreeable things to him. 
He would give the world to get rid of him, and to have either 
Taylor or Mount Charles instead, to whom he has offered 
the place over and over again, but Mount Charles not only 
would not hear of it, but often took Knighton's part with 
the King. He says that his language about Knighton is 
sometimes of the most unmeasured violence — wishes he was 
dead, and one day when the door was open, so that the 
pages could hear, he said, * I wish to God somebody would 
assassinate Knighton.' In this way he always speaks of 
him and uses him. Knighton is greatly annoyed at it, and 
is very seldom there. Still it appears there is some secret 
chain which binds them together, and which compels the 
King to submit to the presence of a man whom he detests, 
and induces Knighton to remain in spite of so much hatred 
and ill-usage. The King's indolence is so great that it is next 
to impossible to get him to do even the most ordinary busi- 
ness, and Knighton is still the only man who can prevail on 
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him to aign papers, &c. Bis greatest delight is to make 
those who have business to transact with him, or to lay 
p^^ers before him, wait in his anteroom while he is lounging 
with Mount Charles or anybody, talking of horses or any 
trifial matter ; and when he is told, ^ Sir, there is Watson 
waiting,' Ac., he replies, 'Damn Watson; let him wait.' He 
does it on purpose, and likes it. 

This account corresponds with all I have before heard, 
i&d confirms the opinion I have long had that a more con- 
^ptible, cowardly, selfish, unfeeling dog does not exist than 
ftis King, on whom such fiattery is constantly lavished. 
He has a sort of capricious good-nature, arising however out 
^ no good principle or good feeling, but which is of use to 
^Uki, as it cancels in a moment and at small cost a long 
•Core of misconduct. Princes have only to behave with 
^mmon decency and prudence, and they are sure to be 
Popular, for there is a great and general disposition to pay 
^urt to them. I do not know anybody who is proof against 
^•Aeir seductions when they think fit to use them in the shape 
^f civility and condescension. The great consolation in all 
this is the proof that, so far from deriving happiness from 
^leir g^randeur, they are the most miserable of all mankind. 
47he contrast between their apparent authority and the con- 
tcradictions which they practically meet with must be pecu- 
liarly galling, more especially to men whose minds are 
teldom regulated, as other men's are, by the beneficial disci- 
pline of education and early collision with their equals. 
TThere have been good and wise kings, but not many of them. 
Take them one with another they are of an inferior charac- 
ter, and this I believe to be one of the worst of the kind. 
The littleness of his character prevents his displaying the 
dangerous faults that belong to great minds, but with vices 
and weaknesses of the lowest and most contemptible order 
it would be difficult to find a disposition more abundantly 
famished. 

January 16th. — I went to Windsor to a Council yesterday. 
There were the Duke, the Lord Chancellor, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Master of the Mint, Lord President, Lord 
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Aberdeen, Peel, Melville, Ellenborough. The King kept na 
waiting rather longer than nsnal. He looked very well, and 
was dressed in a blue great coat, all over gold fix>g8 and 
embroidery. Lord Liverpool was there to give up the late 
Lord's Garter, and had an audience. He said to me after^ 
wards that the King had asked him all sorts of questionB 
about his family concerns, with which he seemed extraordi* 
narily well acquainted, and to some of which he was puzzled 
to give an answer. The King is the greatest master of 
gossip in the world, and his curiosity about everybody's 
afiTairs is insatiable. I spoke to Peel about the Council 
books,^ which are in the State Paper Office, and he promised 
they should be restored to the Council Office. 

Just before I set off to Windsor I heard from Ireland, 
and this is an extract of the letter : — * Lord Anglesey re- 
ceived a letter from Peel this morning to the effect ^' that as 
he had written and published a letter such as no Lord-Lieu- 
tenant was justified in writing, it was his Majesty's pleasure 
that Lords Justices should be immediately appointed.'' 
Francis found him very smiling and glorious, but angry, and 
declaring that he would do just the same again if he had to 
choose his line of conduct.' 

A propos of Denman's silk gown, Mount Charles told me 
the other day that Denman wrote a most humble apology to 
the King, notwithstanding which the Duke of Wellington 
had great trouble in mollifying him. At last he consented, 
but wrote himself on the document that in consideration of 
his humble apology his Majesty forgave him, as he thought 
it became the King to forgive a subject, but desired this note 
might be preserved in the Treasury, where Mount Charles 
says it now is.* 

January 21 st — The sealed orders with which the ships 

^ [At the fire which took place at WTiitehall in 1619 several Tolumes of 
the ' Council Keirister ' were lost or dispersed. Some of these missing volames 
were in the State Paper Office, and two are still in the British Museum.] 

^ [This curious coiTespondence has now been published in the fifth 
volume of the Duke of Wellington's 'Despatches/ New Series, pp. 117 and 
153. The cause of the quarrel was a Greek quotation from Dion which 
Denman had introduced into one of his speeches at the Queen's trial. In 



STATE OF RUSSIA.' 

hare sailed froui Plymouth were orders to prevent the Portu- 
gne»e (who hare been sent away) from hinding at Tereeira. 

Lady WestmeatL was the woman meant in the article in 
till" Times* from Ireland about the pension to which Lord 
ulesey would not agree. The story is very true. There 
I TOOL disposable on the Pension Fund, and tlie Duke 
Tellin^n desired 400Z, might be given to Lady West- 
i, which Lord Anglesey and the Secretary both pro- 
ngainst, and were resolved to resign rather than 
They wrote to the Duke such strong remon- 
1 that he appears to have desisted from the design, 
' heard no more of it. It is therefore false that 
[ anything to do with the recall, though it is by no 
9 improbable that it served to alienate the Duke from 
rquia and to make him desire the more to get rid of 
This liappened as long ago as last August, I think. 
ftTesterday the Duke dined with us, in very good spirits, 
P agreeable as he always is, though not so commnnicative 
jlfree aa he used to be. He had never told Francis Leve- 
i aiwut the Duke of Northumberland ' till Sunday, wheu 

a drawn up bj tbe 
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to the memorinl (which a 
WeUiDgtoii) ihv following pnssAge occum : — 
) King could Dot b«UeTe tbiit the Greek quotntiun refijrred to hod 
to the mind of the advocate ia tha eagernoss aud heat of bis arg-u- 
II that it waa not intended, nor that il hod not beeo sought fur and 
for the puipoae of applying to tlie person of the Soveroign it grosa 
ion.' Deomiiu, however, prajed hia Mnjesty to believe that 'no such 
ever made by him, that the Idea of it nerer entered hia 

I truth about this quotation ia this : — During the Queen'a trial 

iir, wbo was a warm supporter of the Queen and an intimate friend 

lo, employed himself in ransacking bcokB for quotations which 

9 UB«d in tho defence. Thus he lit in Baj'le'a Dictionary, articlo 

,' upon the answer made by Pythias, one of the slaves of Octavia, 

he was torturin); the alaves of the Empress in order to 

ber of adultery. The mme answer occurs in subetance inTadtui' 

I,' boob liv. cap, UO. This Parr sent to Denman, and Denman used it 

ta tpeech. The fact in, therefore, that tha quotation had been ' sought 

d tugfcoatnl ' for the express purpose of saying somelhing- parsonalljr 

e to the King. The King's resentment against Denman did not end 

Lt will he stun lower down, where he refused to receive the Kecorder'a 

t tiiri>u|{h the Common Seijeant.1 

'i, third Uulie of Northumberland, was duclared Lord-IJeuteoant 
d OB tho recall of Loid Anglew;.] 
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he wrote to announce the appointment. His Grace seems 
mightily pleased with it, and fancies that his figore and his 
fortane are more than enough to make him a very good Lord- 
Lieutenant. He says he was obliged to coax him a little to 
get him to accept it. 

He said that he was on the best terms with France, 
talked of Russia and her losses in the war, adding that the 
notion of her power was at an end. He believed that the 
Russians were numerically as strong as the Turks in the last 
campaign, and that they were much more numerous than they 
said : first, because they said they were not so ; and secondly, 
that he had other reasons for believing it ; he thought they 
had begun the campaign with 160,000 men and had lost 
120,000.^ They were talking of St. Petersburg and its palaces. 
The Duke said that the fortunes of the great Russian nobles 
— the Tolstoys, &c. — ^were so diminished that they lived in 
comers of their great palaces ; that this was owing to the 
division of property and the great military colonies, by which 
the Crown lands were absorbed, and the Emperors had no 
longer the means of enriching the nobles by enormous dona- 
tions as formerly. When to these circumstances are added 
the amelioration of the condition of the serfs, and the spirit of 
general improvement, and the growth of Liberal ideas, gene- 
rated by intercommunication with the rest of Europe, it is 
impossible to doubt that a revolution must overtake Russia 
mthin a short period, and probably the Emperor has under- 
taken this war in order to give vent to the restless humours 
which are beginning to work. I said so to Lord Bathurst, and 
he replied that * he thought so too, but that the present 
Emperor was a man of great firmness,' as if any individual 
authority or character could stem the torrent of determined 
action impelled by universal revolution of feeling and opinion. 

^ [This seemR an extraordinary statement, but it shows how well in* 
formed the Duke was. In Major von Moltke's narrative of the campaigii 
of 1828, he estimates the average force of the Russian army at 100,000. 
Hilt from May l8i>S to February 1829 no le^s than 210,108 men passed 
through the hospitals, or died in them. So that, as Moltke remarks, in the 
course of those ten months every man in his army was twice in hospital. 
Never did an army suffer more severely from sickness.] 
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He flud the late Emperor was so well aware of this that he 
died of the yexation it had caused him, which was aggravated 
hj the reflection that he was in great measure himself the 
came of it. He was so bit by Liberal opinions, and so de* 
lighted with the effects he saw in other countries flowing 
from the diffusion of intelligence and freedom, that he 
wished to engraft these dangerous exotics upon the rude 
and unprepared soil of his own slavish community. When 
he went to Oxford he was so captivated with the venerable 
grandeur of that University that he declared he would build 
one when he got home, and it is equally true that he said he 
^wmild have an Opposition.' These follies were engendered 
in the brain of a very intelligent man, by the mixture of 
nich crudities with an unbounded volition, and the whole 
fermented by a lively imagination and a sincere desire to 
eonfer great benefits on his country. 

January 25th» — Lord Anglesey's departure from Dublin 
was Tery fine, and his answer to the addresses good. I fancy 
George Yilliers had some hand in penning them. The Duke 
when he dined with us the other day said that a Russian 
iixtraordinary Ambassador was coming here to overhaul 
liieven, a M. Matuscewitz. He is the principal writer in 
their Foreign Office, a clever man. Their despatches are 
more able than they used to be, but the Duke said that the 
Turkish offices are better conducted than any, and the 
Turkish Ministers extremely able. Lord Bathurst told me 
lie had lately read the minutes of a conversation between 
the Beis-Effendi and the Allied Ministers after the battle of 
Navarino, when they were ignorant whether the Turk had 
received intelligence of the event, and that his superiority 
oyer them was exceedingly striking. This was the confe- 
rence in which when they asked him ^ supposing such an 
event had happened, what he should say to it.' He replied 
< that in his country they never named a child till its sex 
was ascertained.' 

Everybody thinks the appointment of the Duke of North- 
umberland a very good one, and that the Duke is in great 
luck to get him. It is surprising that he should have con- 
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sented to go, but he probably likes to do sometbing and 
play his magnificence. He is a very good sort of man, with a 
very narrow understanding, an eternal talker, and prodigious 
bore. The Duchess is a more sensible woman, and amiable 
and good-humoured. He is supposed to be ruled in all 
things by her advice; he has no political opinions, and 
though he has hitherto voted against the Catholics he is one 
of the people who pin their faith on the Duke, and who are 
made to vote in any way and upon anything as he may 
please to desire them. 

This pension of Lady Westmeath's makes a great noise, 
and it is generally believed that when Lord Anglesey refosed 
to grant it the Duke got the King's sign manual for it, and 
the job was done. The truth is that Lord Anglesey had at 
first refused, or rather expressed his disapprobation, and 
asked the Duke if the King had commanded it, to which ihe 
Duke sent an angry answer that he might have been sure he 
should not have recommended it but by the King's commands. 

M told me the pension (400i.) was granted four months 

ago, for he signed the warrant himself. 

Polignac is gone to Paris, but the Duke thinks not to be 
Minister. Polignac told him that he wished to return here, 
as he thought he could do more good here than there. 

Yesterday I went with Amyot to the State Paper OfiSice 
to look after my Council books. I found one book belonging 
to my office and nearly thirty volumes of the * Register of the 
Council of State,' * which I mean to ask for, but which I sup- 
pose they will refuse. Amyot suggests that as all the acts 
of the Council of State were illegal and of no authority they 
cannot be considered as belonging to the Council Office, and 
are merely historical records without an official character. I 
shall try, however, to get them. Mr. Lemon showed us a 
gi'eat many curious papers. When he first had the care of 
the State papers they were in the greatest confusion, and he 
has been diligently employed in reducing them to order. 

^ [Of the time of the Common wealth. The * Privy Council Regrieter ' 
extends from the last years of Henry VIII. to the present time, not including 
the Commonwealth.] 
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Etkit day has brought to light documenta of importance 
and interest, which a« they are BUCceBsively found are classed 
nnd arrauged and rendered disposable for literary and histo- 
rical purposes. 

Lemon has found papers relating to the Powder Plot alone 
Buffif^ieut to make two quarto volanies, exceedingly curions ; 
all (iarnett's original papers, and I hope hereafter they mil 
be pnbliahed,' We saw the famous letter to Lord Mouut- 
esgle, of which Lemon said he had, he thought, discovered 
tie uDtiior. It has been attributed to Mi-s. Abington, Lord 

Ironteogle's sister, but he thinks it was written by Mrs. 
01, who was a friend of hers, and mistress, probably, of 
irnett; it ia to her that many of Garnett's letters are 
li%i«ed. It seems that Mrs. Yaux and Mrs. Abingtou 
re both present at the great meeting of the conspirators 
^ndlip, and be thinks that the latt«r, desirous of saving 
' fcw brother's life, prevailed on Mrs. Vaux to write the letter, 
for the handwriting exactly corresponds with some other 
miting of hers which he has seen. There is a remarkable 
paper written by King James with directions what questions 
should be pnt to Guy Faus, and ending with a recommendai- 
tion that he should be tortured first gently, and then more 
•Werely as might be necessary. Then the depositions of 
f*m in the Tower, which had been taken down {contrary to 
his desire) in writing, and which he was compelled to sign 
"pon the rack ; his signature was written in faint and 
"TOibling characters, and hia strength had evidently failed 

' fllie BubslUDca of these pHpe*^ ^'^ since been published h; the lata 
•J'id Jardbe, Esq., ia his excellent ' NnrratiTO of the Gunpowder Plot ' 
(*in»y, London, lf*57). Some of the particulore hero referred to hy Mr. 
"^•aje joe not strictly iceurate, or dt least have not been confirmed by 
^**^t«!nt inTMtigfttion. It ia not probable that the letter to Lord Moimt- 
??'* »a» written by Mr*, .\lrington or by Mre, Vaux, nor isit at all certiun 
"_ Hiher of these ladies had any knonledge of the Plot. Mr. Jiirdine 
***'*^ the letter to Tresham ( ' Narmtive," &c., p. 83). Garnett's admisdona 
r* PHnteJ in Jardine'a Appendix. Ilia knowledge of the Plot wna derived 
fy_^ Oreenway, a prieat to whom Catesby had revealed it in cunfeaaion. 
M was probably not privy to the Plot. The celebrated 'Treadoe on 
•tioD ' was found in Treshom's deak. The identical copy with 
'■ notes ia still in the Bodleian ; it was repriutc-d in ItiSl.] 
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in the middle, for he had only written * Gnido.' There is a 
distinct admission in the Plot papers in Gumett's own hand 
that he came to a knowledge of the Plot otherwise than bj 
the Sacrament of Confession, which oversets Inngard ; a 
paragraph by which it is clear that the Pope knew of it; 
and a curious paper in which, having sworn that he had 
never written certain lettei*s, which letters were produced 
when he was taxed with the false oath, Gamett boldly justi* 
fies himself, and says that they ought not to have questioned 
him on the subject, having the letters in their hands, and 
that he had a right to deny what he believed they could not 
prove — a very remarkable exposition of the tenets of his 
order and the doctrines of equivocation. 

When I came away from the State Paper OfiSice I met 
George Dawson, and we had a long conversation about Irish 
affairs, from which I gathered what is to be done. The 
Catholic question is to be conceded, the elective franchise 
altered, and the Association suppressed. This latter is, I 
take it, to be a preliminary measure, and I suspect the 
Duke went to the King on Monday with the resolution 
of the Cabinet on the subject, and I think so the more 
because the Archbishop was sent for post-haste just before 
he went. Dawson talked to me a great deal about his 
speech at Derry, and said that so many of his friends 
were aware of the change in his opinions that he thought 
it more fair and manly to declare them at once in public 
than to use any dissimulation with his constituents and 
leave them to be guessed at, as if he dared not own them ; 
that he had made a great sacrifice, for he had risked his 
seat, which was very secure before, and had quarrelled with 
Peel, with his family, and with all his old political friends 
and associates. We talked a great deal about Peel, and I 
see clearly that he has given way ; probably they have com- 
promised the business, and he agrees to the Emancipation 
part, in order to have the Association suppressed and the 
408. freeholders disfranchised. Lord Anglesey always said 
that his removal would facilitate the business, for the Duke 
wished to have all the credit of it to himself, and had n(V 
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mind to divide it with him, whereas if Lord Anglesey bad 
remained the chief credit would have fallen to his share. 

I met Sir Edward Codrington in the morning, and walked 
with him to Downiny Street, where he was going to talk to 
the Date abont his Navarino business. He is mightily 
incensed, thinks he has been scandalously used both by 
Dudley and Aberdeen, is ready to tell his story and show 
his documents to anybody, and aaya he is resolved the whole 
matter shall come out, and in the House of Commons if he 
can produce it. God knows how his case will turn out, bnt 
I never saw a man so well satisfied with himself. He says 
that the aotion at Navarino was, as an achievement, nothing 
to the affair at Patras, when with one line-of-battle ship, 
frigate, and a corvette he drove before him Ibrahim 
four Turkish admirals and a numerous fleet. 

Fclmiary ith. — Weut to Middleton last Friday; very 
few people. I returned by Oxford, and called on Dr. 
Bondinell, who took me to the Bodleian. I could not 
any Council books, but I had not much time to de- 
to the search. Dr. Bandinell promised to inform me 
he could find any books or manuscripts relating to ray 
I was surprised to find in the Bodleian a vast 
tinmber of books (manuscripts) which had belonged to Pepys. 
1 coiiie to town on Monday night, and found that the con- 
cession of Catholic Emancipation was generally known ; the 
•Times' had an article on Friday which clearly announced it. 
The riige and despair of the Orange papers is very amusing. 
I have not yet heard how the King took it all. Glad as I 
am that the measure is going to be carried, the conduct of 
all those who are to assist in it (the old anti-Catholics) seems 
tti me despicable to the greatest degree ; having opposed it 
ogaiiiiit all reason and common sense for years past, now 
that the Duke of Wellington lifts up his finger they all obey, 
and without any excuse for their past or present conduct. 
The moat agreeable event, if it turns out to he true, is the 
•leftKtion of Dr. Philpote, whose conduct and that of others 
of his profession will probably not be without its due eS'ect 
in sapping the foundations of th« Church. All the details 
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that I have yet learnt confirm my opinion that the spirit in 
which the Duke and his colleagoes approach this great 
measure is not that of calm and deliberate political reasoniog, 
but a fearful sense of necessity and danger, to which ffaej 
submit with extreme repugnance and with the most miser- 
able feelings of pique and mortification at being compelled 
to adopt it. The Duke and Peel wrote to Francis Lereson, 
complaining of my brother's having met Shiel at dinner, 
and they were so enraged with George Yilliers ^ that thej 
seriously meditated turning him out of his office. Wretched 
and contemptible to the greatest degree ! They are now 
exceedingly annoyed because it is discovered that WonUb 
was once a member of the Association, and would willingly 
have him turned out of the place of Assistant-Barrister, which 
has just been given to him ; but Francis is resolved to main* 
tain him in it. They say the Duke sent a copy of the King's 
Speech to Lord Eldon. 

February 5th. — ^Went to Brookes' yesterday, and found 
all the Whigs very merry at the Catholic news. Most of 
them were just come to town and had heard nothing till 
they arrived. The old Tories dreadfully dejecta, but obliged 
to own it was all true ; intense curiosity to hear what Ped 
will say for himself. The general opinion seems to be that the 
Duke has managed the matter extremely well, which I am 
disposed to think too, but there is always a disposition to 
heap praise upon him whenever it is possible. Nobody yet 
knows who are converted and who are not; they talk of 
nine bishops ; I think he will have them all, and I expect a 
very great majority in the House of Lords. Many people 
expect that Wilmot's plan will be adopted, restraining the 
Catholics from voting in matters concerning the Church, 
which I do not believe, for Wilmot is at a discount and his 

^ [^Ir. (reorge Villiere, then an Irish Commissioner of Customs (after- 
wai-da Earl of Clarendon), had cultivated the society of Shiel and invited 
Inni to dinner. Such an attention from an English official to an Irish 
Catholic WAS at that time an unheard-of innovation. Shiel told his host 
tlmt he had never dined in a Protestant house before. The Doke of Wel- 
lington took great umbrage at what he considered an unwarrantable breach 
of official decorum.] 
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plan is absurd and impracticable. Lord Harrowby, however, 
is all for it. I hear many of the Liberals are exceedingly 
provoked^ and not unnaturally, at the Dnke's effecting this 
measure, at which they have been so long labouring in vain, 
and give as many spiteful flings at him as they can about 
the insincerity of his letter to Curtis. It matters very little 
now whether he was sincere or not. It evidently was part 
of his plan to keep it all secret till it was matured, and as 
Curtis chose to ask him questions he was quite right to 
throw dust in his eyes. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The CAtholic Relief Bill — Inconsistency of the Tories — ^The Catholic 

elation — ^Dinner at Charles Qrant's — The Terceira Expedition — ^Toiy 
Discontent — Peel resigns his Seat for Oxford University — A Blonder in 
Chancery — The Oxford Election — Influence of the Duke of Wellington — 
Debate of Royal Dukes — Peel beaten — Sir Edward Codrington — Violenoe 
of the King — Intrigues to defeat the Catholic Bill — The Duke of Cum- 
berland — Furious State of Parties^Matuscewitz — Peel*s Speedx on 
Catholic Emancipation — Exclusion of 0*Connell from his Seat for Clare — 
Pitt's View of Catholic Emancipation — ' Musae Cateatonensea ' — 
'Thorough' — Mr. Lowther not turned out — Duke of Newcastle s Audience 
of George IV.— The King s Personal Habits— The Debate— Mr. Sadler- 
Hardness of the Duke of Wellington — His Duel with Lord Winchelsea 
—The Bishops and the Bill— Sir Charles Wetherell— The King on the 
Duel — Lord Winchelsea^s Pocket-handkerchief— Debate on the Catholic 
Bill — ^The Duke of Richmond — ^Effects of Dawson's Speech on the King 
— The Bill in Jeopardy — Lady Jersey and Lord Anglesey — Lord Fal- 
mouth and Lord Grey — O'Connell at Dinner — The Duke breaks with 
Lord Eldon — Hibner the Murderess — Theatrical Fund — The Levee — 
The Duke's Carriage stopped — The King's Health— Lady Conyngham — 
O'Connell's Seat — Child's Ball at Court — IMncess Victoria — Legal Ap- 
pointments — Lord Palmerston on Foreign Afiairs — The King and Lord 
Sefton — The King's Speech on the Prorogation— Madame du Cayla — 
George IV. 's Inaccuracy — Conversation of the Duke of Wellington on 
the King and the Duke of Cumberland. 

February 6th. — Parliament met yesterday; a very full 
attendance and intense interest and curiosity. The King's 
Speech, which was long and better written than usual, was 
not quite satisfactory to the Catholics. I met Lord Harrow- 
by coming from the House of Lords, and he said they did not 
like it at all ; the previous suppression of the Association 
was what they disliked. However, all discontent was re- 
moved by Peel's speech, which was deemed (as to the in- 
tentions of Ministers) perfectly satisfactory even by those 
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■wlio were most prejudiced before against Government. I 
was in the House of Commons. Peel was very feeble, and 
Iiis case for himself poor and ineffective ; nJl lie suid was 
true enough, but it was only what had been said to him over 
and over again for years past, and he did not urge a single 
argument for acquiescing now which was not equally ap- 
plicable to his situation two years ago. However, everybody 
was so glad to have the measiu^ carried that they did not 
care to attack Peel or his speech, though if there had been 
a Brnnawicker of any talent in the House he miglit have cut 
it op finely ; two or threo of them spoke, but wretchedly iU, 
aod Lord Chaudos was not at all violent, which I expected 
he would have been. Lord Eldon was violent but impotent 
in the House of Lords, and Lord Bathurst made a sort of 
explanation which was very poor. 

On leaving the House of Commons I fell in with Burdett, 
3 Sefton, and G. Bentinck, and they all owned that the 
I very handsomely done ; and Morpeth and many 
B whom 1 saw afterwards at the Club are quite satis- 
They would have preferred that the Catholic Relief 
U and the suppresaiou of the Association should have gone 
^ther, bat do not make any difficulties on this head, and 
aiowledge (which is the truth) that the Duke was pro- 
Wy obliged to do something to cajole the Tories and give 
9 colour to their conduct. I sat next to Fitzgerald in 
I House, who is not yet re-elected, and he told me that 
B wa« absolutely necessary. He was of course delighted 
said, ' How right Loi-d Francis was to trust to the 
take,' which, however, is all nonsense. He had no reason 
I trust to him at all, and I really believe would not have 
|ti tinned in office as L-ish Secretary uidcss he had 
>pt«d this measure. He owned as Peel was speaking that 
■ wa« not doing it well ; he was feeble and diffuse in the 
inning, and too full of civilities and appeals to Bankes 
I his old ii*aociat*?8. However, thank God, the event is 
iomplished, no matter how ; probably it could not have 
n done without the concurrence of these Tories, who have, 
ik, certainly lost their character by their conduct ; and 
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there is this evil in the history of the measure, that a blow 
will have been given to the reputation of public men in 
general which will, I strongly suspect, have an important 
though not immediate effect upon the aristocratic influence 
in this country, and tend remotely to increase the democratic 
spirit which exists. In all these proceedings there has been 
so little of reason, principle, or consistency; so much of 
prejudice, subserviency, passion, and interest, that it is 
impossible not to feel a disgust to parties in general. The 
conduct of those idiots the Brunswickers is respectable in 
comparison with such men as the High Churchmen ; an< 
the Whigs and Catholic supporters, however they may have^^^e 
suffered before, in this matter stand clear and have onlj ^ .y 
grounds for exultation. They accept the measure with jrm^^ ant 
moderation, and are not disposed to mar the success of i*:JEit 
by the introduction of any topics likely to create ill 
nor to damp the ardour of new converts by throwing thfiig" fr 
former follies in their faces. 

Now, then, the Duke is all-powerful, and of course kziLje 
will get all the honour of the day. Not that he does n 
deserve a great deal for having made up his mind to 
thing; he has managed it with firmness, prudence, a: 
dexterity ; but to O'Connell and the Association, and th(^ 
who have fought the battle on both sides of the water, t 
success of the measure is due. Indeed, Peel said as mu< 
for it was the Clare election which convinced both him 
the Duke that it must be done, and from that time the o: 
question was whether he should be a i)arty to it or not. 
the Irish Catholics had not brought matters to this pass 
agitation and association, things might have remained 
they were for ever, and all these Tories would have voted 
till the day of their death against them. 

Maliony, who is here, has written over to 0*Conn 
as have all the other Catholics, to implore him to use 
whole influence to procure the dissolution of the Assoc? 
tiou, and it is said that O'Connell had an idea of resisrn 
his seat for Clare to Vesey, on the ground that, havi^-^ff 
turned him out because he had joined a Government hoslJ^ ^^ 
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: claims, he owed bim tlds reparation on finding it 
be the case. But I doubt whether this scheme is 
pscticable ; still, I think if O'Coimell could do it would be a 
good thing, and serve to reconcile the people here to him, and 
give a great lift to his character. I expect to hear that the 
.Association has dissolved itself on receiving intelligence of 
"the proceedings in the House of Commons, Lord Anglesey 
ike very well, but nobody will cai-e for his case now ; 
Kdes, I doubt his making out a good one. The fact is 
I they laid a ti'ap for him, and that he fell into it ; that 
"ttie Duke's letters became more insulting, and that a prudent 
man would have avoided the snare into which his high spirit 
aod passion precipitated him. 

Fehniart/ 8(/t.^-Peel spoke on Fidday night better than he 

did on Thursday. Huskisson made a spiteful speech, and 

Qeo:^ Dawson one which I heard Huskisson say he thought 

one of the neatest speeches he bad ever heard. I dined 

, yesterday with all the Huskissonians at Grant's. There were 

^^^^re Lords Granville, Palmerstou;and Melbourne, HuskisHon, 

^^^^krender, and one or two more. Huskisson is in good 

^^HniDur and spirits, but rather bitter ; be said that if Feel 

^^«id asked the advice of a friend what he should do, the 

iidviee would have been for bis own honour to resign. I said 

t did not think Peel would have got credit by resigning. He 

' But don't you think he has quite lost it by staying in ? * 

■owned, however, that tbo Duke could not have carried 

^tbout Peel, that bis influence with tbe Church party is 

mt that bis continuance was indispensable to the Duke. 

is ufiair of the Portuguese at Terceira ' (which certainly, 




I pa December ISiJi^ an eipedirinn, coDriating of 053 Portugueao 
H of the pnrty of the Queen, suited troiu Englaiid for Terceira in four 
I, under tlie command nf Count Snldsnbn. Terceim held for tba 
iv, uid ntmt and ammitnition had preriously been sent them Ihiin 
(^•^•Maid. Tbe Bi-itish Uovernmerit ordered Caplnin WiUpulc, cf the 
jJ**>piTT,' to (top tliis expedition off Terceira, which he did by liring n gun 
T? adiUnba'* ship. Tbe ground taken by tbe Duke of Wdlin({lon in 
?'''««« of this weMure was his resolution to mnjntain the neutnvUty of 
*5Wid brtwoen the two parties then contending for tbe crown of Portu- 
^^ But tbe proceeding wu vehemently nttiwked in Parliament imd elM- 
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unless it can be explained, seems a gross outrage) thej all 
fell upon very severely, and Lord Harrowby told me afteiv 
wards he could not understand it, and thought for the honour 
of the country it should be explained forthwith. 

We are now beginning to discover different people's 
feelings about this Catholic business, and it is clear that 
many of the great Tories are deeply offended that the Duke 
was not more communicative to them, principally, it seems, 
because they have continued to talk in an opposite sense 
and in their old strain up to the last moment, thereby com- 
mitting themselves, and thus becoming ridiculous by fhe 
sudden turn they are obliged to make. This they cannot 
forgive, and many of them are extremely out of humour, 
although not disposed to oppose the Duke. The Duke of 
Sutland means to go to Belvoir, and not vote at all. The 
Duke of Beaufort does not like it, but will support the 
measure. Lowther has been to the King, and it is supposed 
he has resigned. They complain that the Duke has thrown 
them over, still nobody doubts that he will have great 
majorities in both Houses. It was asserted most positively 
at Brookes' yesterday that Peel's offer of resigning his seat 
at Oxford had been accepted. In Dublin the moderate 
people are furious with O'Connell for his abuse of everybody. 
There is no getting over the fact that he it is who has 
brought matters to this conclusion, and that but for him the 
Catholic question would never have been carried ; but his 
violence, bad taste, and scurrility have made him ' lose the 
lustre of his former praise.' 

February 9th, — I called at Devonshire House in the 
morning, and there found Princess Lieven very eloquent and 
ver}* angry about tlie Terceira business, which certainly re- 
quires explanation. She is very hostile to the Duke, which 
is natural, as he is anti-Eussian, and they have never got 
over their old quarrel. Saldanha got up a coup de theatre 
on board his ship. When Walpole fired on him a man was 
killed, and when the English officer came on board he had 
the corpse stretched out and covered by a cloak, which was 



suddenly withdrawn, and Saldanha said, ' Voila nn fiddle 
s^jet de la Reine, qui a toujours et^ loyaJ, assassin^,' &c. 

Went from thence to Mrs. Arbuthuot, who dechiiined 
against O'Coiinell and wants to have a provision iu the Bill 
to prevent his sitting for Clare, which I trust is only her 
folly, and that there is no chance of such a thing. The 
Doke came in while I was there. He said he had nu doubt 
he flliould do very well in the House of Lords, but up to that 
time Le could only (that he knew of for certain) reduce the 
majority of last year to twenty. He did not count hiahops, of 
whom he said he knew nothing, but the three Irish bishops 
would vote with him. There were many others he did not 
doubt would, but he could only count upon that number. 
He held some proxies, which he said he would not make 
OM of. such as Lord Strangford's, as he could not hear from 
him in time, and would not use anybody's proxy for this 
question who had voted against it before. I told him how 
peevish the Duke of Rutland, and Beaufort, and others of the 
High Tories were, but he only laughed. In the evening 
Rtzgerald told me that the Convocation at Oxford liad 
accepted Peel's resignation of his seat for the Uuivei'sity, 
bat left the time to him. It seems to me that this affair 
Iras mismanaged. In the first instance Peel wrote to the 
Dean of Christ Church, but he and Lloyd ' agreed that he 
OQght to write to the Vice-Chancellor, which he did. The 
Vice-Chan eel I or did not read his letter till after they hod 
Voted the address to Parliament by three to one, after which 
it was difficult for theiu to express anything but disapproha- 
"tion of Peel's conduct ; whereas if the Vice-Chancellor had 
X-eod it first, probably the petition would not have been 
«arrt^, or at any rate not by ao large a majority. He had 
fcett«r have carried his Bill through and then resigned, when 
9 doubt he would have been re-elected ; verj- likely 
lay be aj it is. 

Duncombe is going to make another appearance 
I friia BUhop of Oxford, one ot Sir Robi-rt 1V»1'b b. 
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on the boards of St. Stephen's, on the Terceira bnainess, 
and he is to give notice to-night. He has been with F^- 
mella and Frederick Lamb, who are both to assist in getting 
up his case, and he expects to be supported by some of the 
Whigs and by the Huskissonians, which hitter are evidently 
anxious to do anything they can to embarrass the Govem- 
ment. I know nothing of the case, which, primd facUj 
appears much against Government ; but the moment is so 
ill-chosen, in the midst of this great pending affair, that 
I think they will make nothing of it. Palmella is a great 
fool for his pains, for in clamouring against the Duke he is 
only kicking against the pricks. As to Duncombe, he is 
egged on by Lambton and instructed by Henry de Bob, 
who cares nothing about the matter, and only does it for the 
fun of the thing. I have no idea but that Duncombe must 
cut a sorry figure when he steps out of the line of personal 
abuse and impertinence. 

February Wth. — Nothing is thought of or talked of but 
the Catholic question ; what Peers and bishops will vote fot 
it ? who voted before against it ? There is hardly any other 
feeling than that of satisfaction, except on the part of the 
ultra-Tories, who do not attempt to conceal their rage 
and vexation ; the moderate Tories, who are mortified at 
not having been told of what was going on; and Huskisson's 
party, who would have been glad to have a share in the 
business, and who now see themselves in all probability ex- 
cluded for ever. O'Connell arrived yesterday ; it is supposed 
he will not take his seat, but he does not seem inclined to 
co-operate with Government in keeping things quiet. How- 
ever, his real disposition is not yet known, and probably he 
has not made up his mind what to do, but waits for events. 
Notwithstanding the declaration of the bishops, T do not 
believe they will vote against Government. Peel spoke very 
well last night, and severely trimmed old Bankes, which 
gives me great pleasure, so much do I hate that old worn-out 
set. How this change of measures changes one's whole way 
of thinking ; though I have nothing to do with politics, I 
cannot help being influenced to an extraordinary degree by 



what has passed, and can understand from mj own feelings 
liow those who are deeply engaged may be bias8i;d by the 
prejudicee and attachments of party irithout any imputa- 
tion against their sincerity or judgment. When we see men 
porsuing a course of which we greatly disapprove, all their 
actions and motives are suspected by ua, and vice versa. We 
lend a willing ear to imputations of vanity, interest, and 
other nnworthy motives, and when we cannot explain or 
comprehend the particulars of men's conduct, we judge 
them unfavourably while we are opposed to their measures ; 
bat when they do what we wish, we see the same things very 
differently, and begin to hesitate about the justice of our 
censnres and the suspicions which we previously entertained. 
It is pretty clear that the Duke will have a good majority 
bi the House of Lords, and that many Peers and bishops will 
find excuses between this and then for voting with him or 
mnaining neutral, 

A ri<liculotis thing happened the other day in the Vice- 
Chancellor's Court. Sugden had taken a brief on each side 
of a case without knowing it. Home, who opened on one 
side and was followed by anotlier lawyer, was to be answered 
by Sugden ; but he, baring got hold of the wrong brief, 
spoke the same way as Home. Tlie Vice-Chuncellor said 
coolly, ' Mr. Sugdeu is with yon ? ' ' Sir,' said Home, ' his 
&rgameut is with us, but he is engaged on the other side.' 
Finding himself in a scrape, he said * it was tme he held 
IX brief for the other party, but for no client would he ever 
£U^e against what he knew to be a clear rule of law.' How- 
ever, the Court decided against them all. 

Fehrtiarij 13(/t. — Still the Catholic question and the 
Jjrobttble numbers in the House of Lords ; nobody talks of 
»inything else. Lord Wiiicbelsea makes an ass of himself, 
sind would like to be sent to the Tower, but nobody will mind 
uuytbiug such a blockhead says. Lord Holland talks of a 
"Majority of sixty in the Lords. I walked with Ebrington 
"*<i yConnell'a door the other day ; he went in. The next day 
3 ukc-d him what had passed. He said that he had pressed 
Hm strongly to dissolve the Association ; O'Connell said he 
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could not press it himself, but would write to Ireland that it 
was the unanimous opinion of all the friends of the cause here 
that it should be done. The fact is, he does not dare to ac- 
quiesce in all the measures of Grovemment, though there is 
little doubt but that he desires to see an end to associations 
and agitations. Lady Jersey affects to be entirely in the Duke's 
confidence. She said to Lord Granville at Madame de Lieyen's 
the other night that ^ she made it a rule never to talk to 
the Duke about affairs in public,' and she said to me last 
night that she had known what was to be done about the 
Catholics all along. Certainly she contrives to make the 
Duke see a great deal of her, for he calls on her, and writes 
io her perpetually, but I doubt whether he tells her much of 
anything. Some of the household have made a struggle to 
be exempted from the general obligation on all members of 
Government to vote for the Bill, but the Duke will not stand 
it, and they must all vote or go out. The Privy Seal was 
offered to Lord Westmoreland, but he refused, and his 
answer was good — that if he had been in the Cabinet, he 
might possibly have seen the same grounds for changing 
his mind on the Catholic question that the other Ministers 
did; but not having had those opportunities, he retained 
his former opinions, and therefore could not accept office. 

Fehruary 22nd. — Went to Newmarket last Sunday and 
came back on Thursday. Still the Catholic question and 
nothing else. Everybody believed that the Duke of Cumber- 
land would support Government till he made this last speech. 
He went to the King, who desired him to call on the Duke, 
and when he got to town he went uninvited to dine with him. 
There has been nothing of consequence in either House, 
except the dressing which Lord Plunket gave Lord Eldon, 
though that hard-bitten old dog shows capital fight. Peel 
has got a most active and intelligent committee at Oxford, 
nnd they consider his election safe. Inglis's committee, on 

the contrary, is composed of men not much better than old 

women, except Fynes Clinton, the chairman. Every day th^= 
majority promises to be greater in the House of Lords, bu 
it is very ridiculous to see the faces many of these To: 
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Xords make at swallowing tlie bitter pill. Too great a noise 
is made about Peel and bis sacrifices, but he must be sup- 
ported and praised at this juncture. It is not for those who 
Iiave been labouring in this cause, and want his assistance, 
to reject him or treat him uncivilly now that he tenders it. 
Sat as to the body of the High Tories, it is impossible not to 
regard their conduct with disgust and contempt, for now they 
feel only for themselves, and it is not apprehension of those 
dangers they have been constantly crying out about that 
afFects them, but the necessity they are under of makmg 
8nch a sudden turn, and bitter mortification at having 
"been kept in total ignorance, and, consequently, having 
1>een led to hold the same violent language up io the last 
moment. If Canning had lived, God knows what would 
have happened, for they never would have turned round for 
him as they are now about to do for the Duke. The circum- 
stances of the case are just the same ; since 1825 the same 
game has been going on in Ireland, and in the same manner, 
and the Clare election was only what had happened at 
Waterford before. All this has given a blow to tiie aristo- 
cracy, which men only laugh at now, but of which the efiects 
will be felt some day or other. Who will have any depen- 
dence hereafter on the steadiness and consistency of public 
men, and what credit will be given to professions and de- 
clarations? I am glad to see them dragged through the 
mire, as far as the individuals are concerned, but I am sorry 
for the eflTect that such conduct is likely to produce. There 
was a capital paper of Cobbett's yesterday, in his best style. 
Many Liberals are uneasy about what arc called the securi- 
ties, and when the Duke tells Lord Colchester that if he 
will wait he will be satisfied with the Bill, it is enough to 
make them so ; but my hopes predominate over my fears. 
Testerday Vesey Fitzgerald said that ^ we had not yet seen 
what some people might consider the objectionable parts of the 
measure, but that, though certain things might be necessary, 
the Government are impressed with the paramount necessity 
of not leaving the Catholic question behind them, and that 
the Doke was a man of too firm a mind not to go through 
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with it ; ' and I think he said distinctly that Catholics and 
Protestants must be placed on an equal footing, or something 
to that effect. He went off into a panegyric on the Duke, and 
said that seeing Mm as he did for several hours every day, 
he had opportunities of finding out what an eztraordinazy 
man he was, and that it was remarkable what complete 
ascendency he had acquired over all who were about him. 
The English of this is, (what everybody knew) that he dic- 
tates to his Cabinet. The fact is, he is a man of great 
energy, decision, and authority, and his character has been 
formed by the events of his life, and by the extraordinary 
circumstances which have raised him to a situation higher 
than any subject has attained in modern times. That his 
great influence is indispensable to carry this question, and 
therefore most useful at this time, cannot be doubted, for 
he can address the King in a style which no other Minister 
could adopt. He treats with him as with an equal, and the 
King stands completely in awe of him. It will be long 
before a correct and impartial estimate is formed of the 
Duke's character and abilities ; his talents, however, must be 
of a very superior, though not of the most shining descrip- 
tion. Whatever he may be, he is at this moment one of the 
most powerful Ministers this country has ever seen. The 
greatest Ministers have been obliged to bend to the King, or 
the aristocracy, or the Commons, but he commands them 

all. M told me that he had not seen the King, but 

that he heard he was as sulky as a bear, and that he was 
sure he would be very glad if anything happened to defeat 
this measure, though he is too much afraid of the Duke to do 
anything himself tending to thwart it. 

The Emperor of Russia is extremely disgusted at the 
language of the newspapers here, and desired his Minister 
to complain of it, and the Duke wrote the answer himself, in 
which he entered at great length into the character and^ 
utility of the press in this country, a dissertation affording 
proof certainly of his quickness and industry, overwhelm 
as he is with business. Tlie Duke of Richmond offered 
give up hia Garter, but the Duke would not take it back. 
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Felrruary 26th. — The debate on Monday night in the 

^^flOlue of Lords vras veiy amusing. It was anderstood the 

^^^Ue of Clarence was to speak, and there was a good deal 

^Hr curiosity to hear him. Lord Bathurst was in a great 

mght lest he should be violent and foolish. He made a rery 

tolerable 8i>eech, of course with a good deal of stuff in it, but 

sncb as it was it has exceedingly disconcerted the other 

party. The three royal Dukes Clarence, Cumberland, and 

Sassex got up one after another, and attacked each other 

(that is, Clarence and Sussex attacked Cumberland, and he 

them) very vehemently, and they used towards each other 

IftDgnage that nobody else conid have ventured to employ ; 

BO it was a very droll scene. The Duke of Clarence said the 

attAcks on the Duke [of Wellington] had been in/amotta ; the 

Doke of Cumberland took this to himself, bat when he began 

H itowtswer it could not recollect the expresaion, which the Duke 

■■HtClarence directly supplied. ' I said " infamous." ' The 

^^HuB of Sussex said that the Duke of Clarence had not in- 

^^Hded to apply the word to the Duke of Cumberland, but 

^^Kjie chose to take it to himself he might. Then the Duke 

^J pf (Harence said that the Duke of Cumberland had lived 

M> long abroad that ho had forgotten there was such a, 

thing as freedom of debate. 

Fthrvary 27th. — They say Plunket made one of the best 
■peeches he ever delivered last night, and Lord Anglesey 
■poto very well. There was hardly anybody in the House. 
**e«l'8 election [Oxford University] is going on iU. The Con- 
•"^Hation presents a most disgraceful scene of riot and uproar . 
^ "Went to the Committee Eoom last night at twelve, and found 
'*<*tiody there but Dr. Russell, the head master of the Charter- 
house, who was waiting for Hobhouse and amusing himself by 
^'Orpecting his boys' exercises. He knew me, though he had 
not aeeti me for uearly twenty years, when I was at school. 
«hftU be sorry if Peel does not come in, not that I care 
^^h for him, but because I cannot bear that his opponents 
"'^Otjld hare a triumph. 

Xaij Georgiana Bathurst told me she had had a great 
, ^^1^ with the Duke of Cumberland. She told him not to 
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be factious and to go back to Germany ; be was very angry, 
and after mucb argument and many reproaches they made 
it up, embraced, and he shed a flood of tears. 

I met with these lines in ^ The Duke of Milan' (Massinger), 
which are very applicable to the Duke in his dealings with 
his Cabinet and his old friends the Tories : — 

Yon never beard the motives that induced him 

To this strange course ? No ; these are cabinet councils. 

And not to be communicated but 

To such as are his own and sure. Alas ! 

We fill up empty places, and in public 

Arc taught to give our suffrages to that 

Which was before determined. 

March Ist. — As the time draws near for the development 
of the plans of Government a good deal of uneasiness and 
doubt prevails, though the general disposition is to rely on 
the Duke of Wellington's firmness and decision and to hope 
for the best. Peel's defeat at Oxford,' though not likely to 
have any effect on the general measure, is unlucky, because 
it serves to animate the anti- Catholics; and had he suc- 
ceeded, his success would have gone far to silence, as it must 
have greatly discouraged, them. Then the King gives the 
Ministers uneasiness, for the Duke of Cumberland has been 
tampering with him, and through the agency of Lord Eam- 
borough great attempts have been made to induce him to 
throw obstacles in the way of the measures. He is. very well 
inclined, and there is nothing false or base he would not do 
if he dared, but he is such a coward, and stands in such awe 
of the Duke, that I don't think anything serious is to 
be apprehended from. him. There never was anything so 
mismanaged as the whole affair of Oxford. First the letter^ 
Peel wrote was very injudicious ; it was a tender of resigna — 
tion, which being received just after the vote of Convocation 

* [Upon the 4th of February Mr. Peel resigned his seat for the Univ 
sity of Oxford; in consequence of the chanp'e of his opinions on the Cath 
question. A contest ensued. Sir Robert Harry Inglis being the candidal 
opposed to Peel. Inglis was returned by a majority of 146. Mr, Peel 
for the borough of Westbury during the ensuing debates.] 
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they were obliged to accept it. Then he should never have 
stood unless he had been sure of success, and it appears now 
that his canvass never promised well from the beginning. 
He should have taken the Chiltem Hundreds, and immediately 
informed them that he had done so. Probably no opposition 
would have been made, but after having accepted his resig- 
nation they could not avoid putting up another man. It 
appears that an immense number of parsons came to vote of 
whose intentions both parties were ignorant, and they almost 
all voted for Inglis. 

Codrington was at Brookes' yesterday, telling everybody 

who would listen to him what had passed at an interview, 

that I have mentioned before, with the Duke of Wellington, 

and how ill the Duke had treated him. He said the Duke 

assared him that neither he nor any of his colleagues, nor the 

(jOTemment collectively, had any sort of hostility to him, but, 

on the contrary, regarded him as a very meritorious officer, 

^ He then said, ^ May I, then, ask why I was recalled ? ' 

^e Duke said, 'Because you did not understand your 

instractions in the sense in which they were intended by 

^' He replied that he had understood them in their plain 

obvious sense, and that everybody else who had seen them 

^uiderstood them in the same way — Adam, Ponsonby, Guille- 

i>UQot, &c. — ^and then he asked the Duke to point out the 

Passages in which they differed, to which he said, 'You 

JDust excuse me.' All this he was telling, and it may be 

^eiy true, and that he is very ill-used ; but if he means to bring 

^ case before Parliament, he is unwise to chatter about it 

** Brookes', particularly to Lord Lynedoch, to whom he 

^^ addressing himself, who is not likely to take part with 

*^ against the Duke. 

March 2nd. — Saw M yesterday ; he has been at 

^ixxAaoT for several days, and confirmed all that I had hoard 
'^^ore about the King. The Duke of Cumberland lias 
^or)ced him into a state of £renzy, and he talks of nothing 

*^^t the Catholic question in the most violent strain. M 

^14 me that his Majesty desii*ed him to tell his household 

^^t he wished them to vote against the Bill, which M of 

K 2 
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course refused to do. I asked him if lie had told the Duke 
of Welliugton this ; he said he had not, but that the day the 
Ministers came to Windsor for the Council (Thursday last, I 
think) he did speak to Peel, and told him the King's violence 
was quite alarming. Peel said he was afiraid the King was 
greatly excited, or something to this effect, but seemed 
embarrassed and not Tery willing to talk about it. The 
result, however, was that the Duke went to him on Friday, 
and was with him six hours, and spoke to his Majesty so 
seriously and so firmly that he will now be quiet. Why the 
Duke does not insist upon his not seeing the Duke of Cumber* 
land I cannot imagine. There never was such a man, or be« 
haviour so atrocious as his — a mixture of narrow-mindedness, 
selfishness, truckling, blustering, and duplicity, with no object 
but self, bis own ease, and the gratification of his own fancies 
and prejudices, without regard to the advice and opinion of 
the wisest and best informed men or to the interests and 
tranquillity of the country. 

March S^rd. — Called on H. de Eos yesterday morning, who 
told me that the Duke of Cumberland and his party are still 
active and very sanguine. Madame de Lieven is in all his 
confidence, who, out of hatred to the Duke, would do any- 
thing to contribute to his overthrow. The Duke of Cum- 
berland tells her everything, and makes her a medium of 
communication with the Huskisson party, who, being ani- 
mated by similar sentiments towards the Duke, the Tories 
think would gladly join them in making a party when the 
way is clear for them. The Chancellor went to Windsor on 
Sunday, and on to Strathfieldsaye at night, where he arrived 
at three in the morning. Yesterday the Duke came to town, 
but called at Windsor on his way. Dawson, however, told me- 
that he believed the Duke in his interview on Friday had settled— 
everything with the King, and had received most positiv 
assurances from him that no further difficulties should 
made ; but it is quite impossible to trust him. 

March 4th, — Notnmg could exceed the constematio 
which prevailed yesterday about this Catholic businesfir~< 
The advocates of the Bill and friends of Govemmen-'^ 



B in indescribable alarm, and not without good cause. 
Jlyeaterday it was thought quite uncertain whether the 
Dnfce's resignation would not take place, and the Chan- 
[tllor himself said that nothing was more likely than that 
ify should all go ont. On Sunday the King sent for the 
uicellor ; he went, and had an audience in which the King 
nknded that he bad not lieen made aware of all the provi- 

la of the Bill, that the securities did not satisfy him, and 
at be could not consent to it. The Chancellor conid do 
Bthing with him ; so instead of returning to town he went 
I to Strathfieldsaye, where the Duke was gone to receive 
le Judges. There be arrived at three in the morning, bad 
conference of two hours with the Duke, and returned to 
Wn qnite exliaiisted, to be in the House of Lords at ten in 
le morning. The Duke called at Windsor on his way to 
wn on Monday, and had a conversation with the King, in 
hict he told bira it was now impossible for him to recede, 
id that if his Majesty made anymore diffictdties he must 
itoatly resign. The King said he thought he would not 
Krt liim under any circumstances, and tried in vain to 
we him, which not being able to do, he said that he must 
ie ft day to consider his final determination, and wonld 
tainnicate it. This be did yesterday afternoon, and be 
nwuted to let the Bill go on. There was a Cabinet in the 
ming, and another in the evening, the latter about the 
laU of the Bill, for Francis Leveson and Doherty were 
Wh present. 

I met Lord Grey at dinner, and in the evening at 
ookes' had a great deal of conversation with Scarlett, 
, and Spring Rice. They are all much alarmed, 
1 think the ease full of difficulties, not only from the 
e and wavering of the King, hot from the great objec- 
i« which 80 many people have to the alteration of the 
WiTe franchise. Duncannon Says nothing shall induce 
1 to support it, and he would rather defeat the whole 

Wre than consent to it ; Spring Bice, on the contrary, is 
Wj to swallow anything to get Emancipation. The object 
the anti-Catholics is to take advantage of this disunion 
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and of the various circnmstances which throw difficulties in 
the way of Government, and they think, by availing them- 
selves of them dexterously, they will be able to defeat the 
measure. They all seem to think that the Oxford election 
has been attended with most prejudicial effects to the cause. 
It has served for an argument to the Cumberland faction 
with the King, and has influenced his Majesty very much. 

Huskisson made a speech last night which must put an end 
to any hopes of assistance to the Opposition irom him and his 
party, which it is probable they looked to before, and I dare say 
the Duke of Cumberland has held out such hopes to the King. 
The correspondence between the Duke of Wellington and the 
Duke of Cumberland was pretty violent, I believe, but the 
Duke of Cumberland misrepresents what passed both in it 
and at their interview. He declared to the Duke that he 
would not interfere in any manner, but refused to leave the 
country ; to Madame de Lieven he said that the Duke had 
tried everything — entreaties, threats, and bribes — ^but that he 
had told him he would not go away, and would do aU he 
could to defeat his measures, and that if he were to offer 
him 100,000/. to go to Calais he would not take it. The 
degree of agitation, alternate hopes and fears, and excitement 
of every kind cannot be conceived unless seen and mixed in 
as I see and mix in it. Spring Eice said last night he 
thought these next four days to come would be the most im- 
portant in the history of the country of any for ages past> 
and so they are. I was told last night that Knighton has 
been co-operating with the Duke of Cumberland, and done 
a great deal of mischief, and that he has reason to think that 
K. is intriguing deeply, with the design of expelling the 
Conyngham family from Windsor. This I do not believe, 
and it seems quite inconsistent with what I am also told 
— that the King's dislike of Knighton, and his desire o^ 
getting rid of him, is just the same, and that no day 
passes that he does not offer Mount Charles Knighton's 
place, and, what is more, that Knighton presses him to 
take it. 

March 5th. — Great alarm again yesterday because the 
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Duke, the Chancellor, and Peel went down to Windsor again. 
Dined at Prince Lieven'a,- In the evening we learned that 
everything was settled — that as Boon as the King found the 
Dnke would really leave him nnless he gave way, he yielded 
directly, and that if the Duke had told him so at first he 
woold not have made all this bother. The Duke of Cumber- 
land wa8 there (at Lieven's), hot did not stay long. I sat next 
Matnscewitz (the Russian who is come over on a special 
ion to assist Lieven), and asked him if be did not think 
a most extraordinary people, and seeing all that goes 
as he must do, without any prejudices about persons or 
things, if it was not marvellous to behold the violence which 
prevailed in the Catholic discussion. He owned that it was 
inconceivable, and, notwithstanding all he had heard and 
read of our history for some years past, he had no idea that 
BO mnch rage and animosity could have been manifested and 
that the anti- Popery spirit was still so vigorous. The day, 
however, is at last arrived, and to-night the measure will be 
introduced. But the Duke of Cumberland and his faction 
l>y no means abandon all hopes of being able to thi-ow over 
the Bill in its progress, and they will leave no stone unturned 
to effect their purpose and to work on the King's mind 
while it is going on. 

March 6fh. — Peel brought on the Catholic question last 
.t in a speech of four hours, and said to be far the best 
;OTer made. It is full of his never-failing fault, egotism, 
certainly very able, plain, clear, and statesmanlike, and 
peroration very eloquent. The University of Oxford 
Bhonld have been there in a body to hear the member they 
hare rejected and him whom they have chosen in his place. 
The House was crammed to suttbcation, and the lobby like- 
wise. The cheering was loud and frequent, and often burst 
npoa the impatient listener without. I went to Brookes' 
and found them all just come from the House, full of satis- 
&ctinn at Peel's speech and the liberality of the measure, 
nd in great admiration of Murray's. The general disposi- 
eeemed to be to support both the Bills, and they argued 
ly who said that those who would have supported the 
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whole measure if it had been in one Bill ought not to take 
advantage of there being two to oppose the one they dislike. 
The part that is the most objectionable is making the mea- 
sure so far prospective (' hereafter to be elected ') as to ex- 
clude O'Connell from Clare, more particularly after the 
decision of the Committee in his favour. Six weeks ago 
Mrs. Arbuthnot told me that it was intended to exclude 
him, but I did not believe her. It seemed to me too im- 
probable, and I never thought more about it. If they persist 
in this it is nothing short of madness, and I agree with 
Spring Bice, who said last night that instead of excluding 
him you should pay him to come into Parliament, and 
rather buy a seat for him than let him remain out. If they 
keep him out it can only be from wretched motives of 
personal spite, and to revenge themselves on him for having 
compelled them to take the course they have adopted. The 
imprudence of this exception is obvious, for when pacification 
is your object, and to heal old wounds your great desire, why 
begin by opening new ones and by exasperating the man who 
has the greatest power of doing mischief and creating distur- 
bance and discontent in Ireland? It is desirable to reconcile 
the Irish to the measures of disfranchisement, and to allow 
as much time as possible to elapse before the new system 
comes into practical operation. By preventing O'Connell 
from taking his seat his wrongs are identified with those of 
the disfranchised freeholders. He will have every motive 
for exasperating the public mind and exciting universal dis- 
satisfaction, and there will be another Clare election, and a 
theatre for the display of every angry passion which interest 
or revenge can possibly put in action. It is remarkable 
that attacks, I will not say upon the Church, but upon 
Churchmen are now made in both Houses with much appro- 
bation. The Oxford parsons behaved so abominably at the 
election that they have laid themselves open to the severest 
strictures, and last night Lord Whamcliffe in one House 
and Murray in the other commented on the general con- 
duct of Churchmen at this crisis with a severity which 
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^^^B by no means displeasing' except to tlie bishops. I 
^H» convinced that very few years will elapse before the 

Church will really be in danger. People will grow tired of 

paying so dearly for bo bad an article. 
^^^^areh 8lk. — Yesterday the list came out of those who 
^^B| TOted on the Catholic (juestion, by which it appeared 
^^^B several people had voted against the Government (por- 
^Tffiilarly all the Lowtbers) who were expected to vote with 

tliem, and of course this wUl be a test by which the Duke's 

strength and absoluteness may be tried, so much so that it 

Iiry generally thought that if he permits tbem to vote 
impunity he will lose the question. It was said in 
evening that Lowther and Birkett had resigned, but 
1 Aberdeen, whom I met at dinner, said they had not at 
I'clock yesterday evening. It is, I think, impossible for 
\)nke to excuse anybody who votes against him or stays 
Sway. Dined at Agar Ellis's and met Harrowbys, Stanleys, 
Aberdeen, &c. Lord Harrowby thought Peel's speech 
^ja^emvly able and judicious. He said that Lord Eldon had 
^^Htrted that Mr. Pitt's opinions had been changed on this 
^^^Htion, which was entirely false, for he had been much 
^IHn intimate with Mr. Pitt than Iiord Eldon ever was, and 
CumI repeatedly discussed the question with him, and had 
neTer found the slightest alteration in his sentiments. He 
lud deprecated bringing it on because at that moment he 
Xvaa convinced that it would have driven the King mad and 
V&iae<l a prodigious ferment in England. He talked a great 
1 of Fox and Pitt, and said that the natm'al disposition of 
rrmez was to arbitrary power and that of the latter to be 
brmer, bo that circumstances drove each into the course 
B other waa intended for by nature. Lord North's letter 
"to Fox when he dismissed him in 177C was, 'The King has 
<lBde red a new commission of the Treasury to be made ont, 
^^Brbich I do not see your name.' How dear this cost him, 
^^^Bwhat an inSnence that note may have had on the affairs 
^^^^^^^DDtry and on Fox's subsequent life ! They afler- 
^^^^^H|Md of the ' Cateatonenses ' written by Canning, 
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Frere, and 6. Ellis. Lady Morley has a copy, which I am to 
see.* 

March 9th. — ^It was reported last night that there had 
been a compromise with Lowther, who is to retain his seat 
and to vote for the Bill in all its other stages. But he dined 
at Crockford's, and told somebody there that he had tendered 
his resignation and had received no answer. I do not under- 
stand this indecision ; they must deprive those who will not 
support them thoroughly. 'Thorough,' as Land and StraflEbrd 
used to say, must be their word. 

Evening. — I asked Lord Bathurst to-day if Lowther, &c., 
were out, and he said nothmg had been done about it, that 
there was plenty of time. Afterwards met Mrs. Arbuthnot 
in the Park, and turned back with her. She was all ag^ainst 
their being turned out, from which I saw that they are to 
stay in. We met Gosh, and I walked with them to the 
House of Commons. We renewed the subject, and he said 
that he had been just as much as I could be for the adoption of 
strong measures, but that the great object was to cairy the 
Bill, and if the Duke did not act with the greatest prudence 
and caution it would still be lost. He hinted that the difficulties 
with the King are still great, and that he is in a state of 
excitement which alarms them lest he should go mad. It 
is pretty clear that the Duke cannot venture to turn them out 
In the meantime the Duke of Cumberland continues at work. 
Lord Bathurst told me that lie went to Windsor on Satur- 
day, that he had assured the King that great alarm prevailed 
in London, that the people were very violent, and that the 
Duke had been hissed by the mob in going to the House of" 
Lords, all of which of course he believes. The Duke is very- 
unwell. I think matters do not look at all well, and I am. 
alarmed. 

March 11//*. — The Duke was much better yesterday, went; 

^ [The * Miisfc Catcatonensef)/ a burlesque narratlTe of a supposed expe- 
dition of Mr. George Le^ge to Cut«atoii Street in search of a Swi^ chapeL 
Nothing can be more droll. The onlj copy 1 have seen is still at SaltraoL 
Thisy<;i4 (fesprit (which fills a volume) was compt^sed by CaDning and bif 
friends one Easter recess they spent at Ashbourne.] 
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ihe Hoasc, and made a very ^'ood and stirring speech in 
wer to Lord Winchelsea, who disgusted all his own party 
fajmomicing himself an advocate for reform in FarliiimeDt. 
t is now clear that Lowther, &c., are not to quit their 
tees niiless something fresh occurs. The reason supposed 
is that the King supports them, and that the Duke does not 
venture to insist on their dismissal. The real reason is 
t he has got an idea that the Whigs want to make him 
■el with his old fi-iends in order to reuder him more 
ttudeut upon them, and he is therefore anxious {as he 
taka lie can) to carry through the measure without 
relliug with anybody, so that he will retain the support 
he Tories and show the Whigs that he can do without 
n notion which ia unfounded, besides being both unwise 
I illiberal. He has already given some persons to under- 
1 that they musl support him on this question, and now 
. going to grant a dispensation to others, nor is there 
r necessity for qvarrelUng with anybody. Lowther him- 
t evidently felt that he could not hold his office and oppose 
\ measure, and consequently resigned. The Duke might 
ipt hia resignation with a. very friendly explanation oa 
b subject ; eventually he would be certain to join Govem- 
|Dt again, for to wliat other party could he betake himself? 
B great Tory borough- mongering Lords have no taste for 
sition. Arbuthnot told my father that this was hia 
ing, and when I told Mrs. Arbuthnot what a bad mond 
pet the Duke's lenity had, she said, ' Oh, you hear that from 
I Opposition.' Last night in his speech, when he said ho 
\ the cordial support of his Majestj-, he turned round with 
r U> the Duke of Cumberland. Several Peers upon one 
(Ttt or another have withdrawn the support they had 
mded to give to the Duke's Bill. Fourteen Irish bishops 
1 comtng over in a body to petition the King against this 
I, and most foolish they. The English bishojis may by 
ibility be sincere and disinterested in their ojipositioa 
i thitt I believe they are), but nobody will ever believe 
t the Irish think of anything but their scandalous rovc- 
The thing must go ; the only question is when and 
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how. The Kent petition to the King is to be presented, I 
believe, by Lords Winchelsea and Bexley ; they would not 
entrust it to Peel. Lord W. wanted to inarch down to 
Windsor at the head of 25,000 men. 

March 14th. — Arbuthnot told the Duke what was said 
about not turning out the refractory members, and he 
replied, ' I have undertaken this business, and I am deter- 
mined to go through with it. Nobody knows the difficulties 
I have in dealing with my royal master, and nobody knows 
him so well as I do. I will succeed, but I am as in a field 
of battle, and I must fight it out my own way.' This would 
be very well if there were not other motives mixed up vdth 
this — ^jealousy of the Whigs and a desire to keep clear of 
them, and quarrel with them again when this is over. 
Herries told Hyde Villiers that their policy was conservative, 
that of the Whigs subversive, and that they never could act 
together. All false, for nobody's policy is subversive who 
has much to lose, and the Whigs comprise the great mass of 
property and a great body of the aristocracy of the country. 
Nobody seems to doubt that the Bill will pass. The day 
before yesterday the Duke of Newcastle went to Windsor 
and had an audience. Lord Bathurst told me that they had 
reason to believe his Grace had told the King his own senti- 
ments on the Catholic question, but that the King had made 
no answer. But as nobody was present they could not 
depend on the truth of this (which they had from his 
Majesty himself, of course), and he begged me to find out 
what account the Duke gave of it. 

March 15th. — The Duke of Newcastle was with the King 
an hour and a half or two hours. After he had presented 
his petitions he pulled out a paper, which he road to the 
King. His Majesty made him no answer, and desired him 
if he had any other communications to make to him to send 
them through the Duke of Wellington. I dare say this is 
true, not because he says so, but because there has been no 
notice taken of tlie Duke's visit in any of the newspapers. 
They now talk of thirteen bishops, and probably more^. 
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with Government. I suppose the majority will ha 
r large. 

Mardfldth, — 17/A. — I received a message irom the King, 

t tell me that he was sorry I had not dined with him the 

i time I was at Windsor, that he had intended to ask 

me, but finding that all the Ministers dined there except 

EUenborough, lie had let me go, that EUenborough might 

not be the only man not invited, and * he would be damned 

if Elh-iiborough ever should dine in his house.' I asked 

Lord Bnthnrst afterwards, to whom I told this, why he hated 

EUenborough, and he said that something he had said during 

the Queen's trial had given the King mortal offence, and he 

nerer forgave it. The King complains that he is tired to death 

t all the people about him. He is less violent about the 

^olio qnestion, tired of that too, and does not wish to hear 

y more about it. He leads a most extraordinary life — never 

^ts up till six in (he afternoon. They come to him and open 

the window curtains at six or seven o'clock in the morning ; 

I breakfasts in bed, does whatever business he can be 

naght to transact in bed too, ho reatls every newspaper 

3 through, dozes three or four hours, gets up in time for 

iner, and goes to bed between ten and eleven. Ho sleeps 

■ ill, and rings his bell forty times in the night ; if he 

mts to know the hour, though a watch hangs close to him, 

e wiU have his valet de chambre down rather than turn his 

fcead to look at it. The same thing if ho wants a glass of 

Water ; he won't stretch out his hand to get it. His valets 

are nearly destroyed, and at last Lady Conyngham prevailed 

on him to agree to an arrangement by which they wait on him 

on nlt^ruate days. The service is still most severe, as on the 

^Ayii they are in waiting their labours are incessant, and 

"they cannot take off their clothes at night, and hardly lie 

^owQ, He is in good health, but irritable, and has been 

Ijorribly annoyed by other matters besides the Catholic 

afbir. 

18lh. — I was at Windsor for the Council and the Re- 
iser's report. We waited above two hours; of course his 
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Majesty did not get up till we were all there. A small 
attendance in Council — ^the Duke, Bathurst, Aberdeen, Mel* 
vUle, and I think no other Cabinet Minister. I sent for 
Batchelor, the King's valet de chambrey and had a pretty long 
conversation with him ; he talked as if the walls had ears, bat 
was anxious to tell me everything. He confirmed all I had 
before heard of the King's life, and said he was nearly dead 
of it, that he was in high favour, and the King had given him 
apartments in the Lodge and some presents. His Majesty 
has been worried to death, and has not yet made up his 
mind to the Catholic Bill (this man knows, I'll be bound). 
But what he most dwelt on was Sir William Knighton. I 
said to him that the King was afraid of the Duke. He 
replied he thought not ; he thought he was a&aid of nobody 
but of Knighton, that he hated him, but that his influence 
and authority were without any limit, that he could do any- 
thing, and without him nothing could be done ; that after 
him Lady Conyngham was all-powerful, but in entire sub- 
serviency to him ; that she did not dare have anybody to 
dine there without previously ascertaining that Knighton 
would not disapprove of it ; that he knew everything, and 
nobody dared say or do a thing of any sort without his per- 
mission. There was a sort of mysterious awe with which 
he spoke of Knighton, mixed with dislike, which was curious. 
He is to call on me when he comes to London, and will, I 
dare say, tell me more. Returned to town at night, and 
heard of Sadler's speech * and read it. It is certainly very 
clever, but better as reported than as it was delivered. He 
sent the report to the * Morning Journal ' himself, and added 
some things and omitted others, and thereby improved it. 
He is sixty-seven years old, and it is his maiden speech ; 
certainly very remarkable and indicative of much talent. 
Lord Harrowby told me he heard it, and was greatly struck 
by it. 

19th. — Last night the debate ended, with a very ex- 

' [Mr. Sadler, who had never sat in Parliament before, was returned by 
the Duke of Newcastle at this time for the express purpose of opposing the 
Catholic Relief Bill, which he did with considerable ability.] 
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nt speech from Robert Grant,' and a apeech &om Lord 

»n which astonished everybody. The Attorney- 

■eral was violent and bnital, and Peel'a reply very good ; 

Pwiis harstiug with passion, but restrained himself. I 

Tb Tiemey, and told him tliat there was great disappoint- 

Bt that he had not answered Sadler, He said he could 

t Bpeak for coughing, that Sadler's apeech waa clever, but 

r-i-ated, nothing like so good aa they talked of. Robert 

iit'8 was very good indeed, the best for matter ; Palniera- 

rs the most brilliant, 'an imitation of Canning, and not 

Though the Opposition gained eight in this 

ion, they are disappointed and disheartened, and will 

i bat little light on the other stages (aa it ia thought). 

B bishops are to vote. The meeting at Lambeth took 

B the day before yesterday, but it came to nothing. They 

nted agreeing to meetagain, and in the meantime that 

k should take his own line. Tiemey talked of the Duke's 

rement of this business with great admiration, aa did 

: Dtirham last night in the aame strain ; but after all 

I it but the resolution of secresy {which I think was 

iae and judicious one} ? for he did nothing but keep 

I secret. However, the thing has been well imagined and 

:at«d. Tierney thinks Peel will resign when it ia 

wer, and at his father's death will be made a Peer. I 

; not vTonder; he must be worn to death with the 

mts of abuse and invective with which hia old friends 

1^1 him on eveiy occasion. I presume that if he could 

B anticipated their conduct he would not have been ao 

i to them in the beginning, and would have taken another 

1 altogether; it would have been better for him. Lady 

rceater told me to-day what adda to many other proofs 

t the Duke is a very Jutrd man ; he takes no notice of any 

kia family; be never sees hia mother, has only visited 

ktwo or three times in the last few years ; and has not now 

a to see I^ady Anne, though she has been in such afflictioa 

e death of her only son, and he passes her door every 

I [Robert Gnat, T^^aq., M.I',, brother of Mr. Charles Grant. lie was 
]■ ■ppoinlei Got enior of Bombs)'.] 
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time he goes to Strathfieldsaye. He is well with Ladj 
Maryborough, though they quarrelled after Lord M. was 
driven from the Cabinet; Lord Wellesley is seriously a£fronted 
with him at the little consideration the Duke shows forhim, 
and for having shown him no confidence in all this business, 
especially as the Catholic question was the only political 
difference that existed between them. He is a very extra- 
ordinary man certainly, and with many contradictions in his 
character ; in him, however, they are so much more apparent 
than in any other man, for he is always before the world — all 
his actions, his motives, and even his thoughts. 

March 2l8ty at night — This morning the Duke fought a 
duel with Lord Winchelsea. Nothing could equal the astonish* 
ment caused by this event. Everybody of course sees the 
matter in a different light ; all blame Lord W., but they are 
divided as to whether the Duke ought to have fought or not. 
Lord W.'s letter appeared last Monday, and certainly from 
that time to this it never entered into anybody's head that 
the Duke ought to or would take it up, though the expres- 
sions in it were very impertinent. But Lord Winchelsea 
is such a maniac, and has so lost his head (besides the 
ludicrous incident of the handkerchief), that everybody 
imagined the Duke would treat what he said with silent 
contempt. He thought otherwise, however, and without 
saying a word to any of his colleagues or to anybody but 
Hardinge, his second, he wrote and demanded an apology. 
After many^letters and messages between the parties (Lord 
Falmouth being Lord Winchelsea's second) Lord Winchelsea 
declined making any apology, and they met. The letters on 
the Duke's part are very creditable, so free from arrogance or 
an assTuning tone ; those on Lord Winchelsea's not so, for one 
of them is a senseless repetition of the offence, in which he 
says that if the Duke will deny that his allegations are true 
he will apologise. They met at Wimbledon at eight o'clock. 
There were many people about, who saw what passed. They 
stood at a distance of fifteen paces. Before they began 

* [The incident of the handkerchief is related below, p. 108.] 



OF THE DUKE AND LOKD WINCHELSRA. 

Hudinge went up to Lords Winchelsea and Falmouth, and 
said he must protest against the proceeding, and declare 
that their condwct in refuaing an apology when Lord Win- 
Chelsea was so much m the wrong filled him with disgust. 
The Duke fired and missed, and then Winchelsea fired in the 
air. He immediately pulled ont of his pocket the paper 
which has since appeared, but in which the word ' apology ' 
wu omitted. The Duke read it and said it would not do. 
lionl Falmouth said he was not come there to quibble about 
words, and that he was reajJy to make the apology in what- 
^er terms would be satisfactory, and the word ' apology ' was 
:ed on the ground. The Duke then touched his hat, 
Good morning, my Lords,' mounted his horse, and rode 
off. Hurae was there, without knowing on whose behalf till 
he got to tho ground. Hardinge asked him to attend, and 
told him where he would find a chaise, into which he got. 
He found there pistols, which told him the errand he was on, 
bat he had still no notion the Duke was concerned ; when he 
saw him he was ready to drop. The Duke went to Mrs. 
Arbnthnot's aa soon as he got hack, and at eleven o'clock she 
wrote a note to Lord Bathurst, telling him of it, which he 
zeceived at the Council board and put into my hands. So 
ttttie idea had he of Lord Winchelsea's letter leading to auy- 
\g aerions that when on Wednesday, at the Council at 
^Windsor, I asked him if he had read it, he said, laughing, 
•Yes, and it is a very clever letter, much the wisest thing he 
did ; he hnn jot hack his moncij, I wish I could find some 
such pretext to get back mine.' At twelve o'clock the Duke 
went to Windsor to tell the King what had happened. Win- 
chelsea is abused for not having made an apology when it 
was first required ; but I think, having committed the folly of 
writing so outrageous a letter, lie did the only thing a man 
of honunr could do in going out and receiving a shot and 
then making an apology, which he was all this time prepared 
to do, for he had it ready written in his pocket. I think the 
Dake ought not to have challenged him ; it was very juvenile, 
and he stands in far too high a position, and his life is eo 
much yublica extra that he should have treated him and his 
TOL. I. O 
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letter with the contempt they merited ; it was a great error 
in judgment, but certainly a venial one, for it is impossible 
not to admire the high spirit which disdained to shelter itself 
behind the immunities of his great character and station, 
and the simplicity, and almost humility, which made him at 
once descend to the level of Lord Winchelsea, when he 
might, without subjecting himself to any imputation derogar 
tory to his honour, have assumed a tone of lofty superiority and 
treated him as unworthy of his notice. Still it was beneath 
his dignity ; it lowered him, and was more or less ridiculous. 
Lord Jersey met him coming from Windsor, and spoke to 
him. He said, ^ I could not do otherwise, could I ? ' 

I met the Bishop of Oxford in the Park this morning ; he 
said nine bishops, and probably ten, would vote for the BilL 
He said he was not at the meeting at Lambeth, but the Arch- 
bishop sent for him, and despatched him to the Duke with an 
account of their proceedings. The Archbishop summoned 
the bishops to consult upon the course they should pursue, 
and see if there was any chance of their acting with 
unanimity. Finding this was not possible, they resolved 
that each should take his own line ; and a pi*oposal to address 
the King, which was urged by one or two of the most violent 
(he did not name them), was overruled. The anti-Catholic 
papers and men lavish the most extravagant encomiums on 
Wetherell's speech, and call it * the finest oration ever de- 
livered in the House of Commons,' * the best since the second 
Philippic' He was drunk, they say. The Speaker said 
*the only lucid interval he had was that between his waistcoat 
and his breeches.' When he speaks he unbuttons his braces, 
and in his vehement action his breeches foil down and his 
waistcoat runs up, so that there is a great interregnum. He 
is half mad, eccentric, ingenious, with great and varied in- 
formation and a coarse, vulgar mind, delighting in ribaldry 
and abuse, besides being an enthusiast. Tlie first time he dis* 
tinguished himself was in Watson's trial, when he and Copley 
were his counsel, and both made very able speeches. He was 
then a trading lawyer and politician, till the Queen came 
over, when he made a very powerful speech in the House of 



THE KING OS THE DUEL. 

Commons, full of research, in favour of inserting lier name 
in the Liturgy. He was then engaged by Chancellor Eldon 
for the C-ourt. soon after made Solicitor-General, much 
abused for ratting, became Attorney- General, and resigned 
when Canning became Minister. He was restored when the 
Duke was made Prime Minister, and now he will have to 
retire again. 

Mareli 26lh. — Everything is getting on very qnietly in the 
Hoase of Commons, and the Opposition are beginning to 
squabble among themselves, some wishing to create delay, and 
others not choosing to join in these tricks, when they know it 
13 nseless. The Duke came here the night before last, but I 
was not at home. He talked over the whole matter with his 
Qsoal simplicity. The King, it seems, was highly pleased with 
the VTinchelsea affair, and he said, ' I did not see the letter 
(which is probably a lie) ; if I had, I certainly should have 
thought it my duty to call your attention to it.' Somebody 
added that 'he would be wanting to fight a duel himself.* 
Seflon said, 'He will be sure to think he has fought one.' 
Hume gave the two Lords a lecture on the ground after the 
duel, and said he did not think there was a man in England 
who would have lifted his hand against the Buke. Very un- 
called for, but the Duke's friends have less humility than he 
h»», for Lord Wincbelsea did not lift his hand against him. 
It is curious that the man who threw tlie bottle at Lord Wel- 
lealey in DubUn {and who is a Protestant &jiatic) has been 
Inrking constantly about the House of Lords, so much so that 
it was thought right to apprise Peel of it, and the police have 
been desired in consequence to keep a strict watch over him, 
and to take care that he does no mischief. The Duke after 
the duel sent Lord Melville to the Duke of Montrose with a 
message that his son-in-law had behaved very much like a 
gentleman. The women, particularly of course Lady Jersey, 
bftTe been very ridiculous, affecting nervousness and fine 
feeling, thongh they never heard of the business till some 
boon oiler it was over. Mrs. Arbuthuot was not so foolish, 
bat made very light of it all, which was in better sense and 
better taste. 
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M told me two days ago that, although he is moie 

quiet, the King is not at all reconciled to the Catholic ques- 
tion. His Majesty was very much annoyed at his speech 
the other day, having always hoped that he was at heart 
too indifferent about it to take a decided line or express 
publicly a strong opinion. It is supposed that either Sugden 
or Alderson will be Solicitor-Greneral. O'Connell has done 
himself great credit by his moderation in the Committee. 
Grattan wanted to move an amendment omitting the words, 
by which O'Connell is excluded from taking his seat fbr 
Clare, when Bice and Duncannon begged him to withdraw 
it, and said they were charged with the expression of 
O'Connell's wish that his individual case should not be 
thought of, as he would not have it be any impediment 
to the success of the measure. This, of course, greatly 
annoys those who have inveighed against him, and who have 
always contended that he only wished for confusion, and 
would be very sorry to see the question settled. 

The other day Jack Lawless ^ called on Arbuthnot to ask 
him some question about the Deccan prize money, in which 
a brother of his has an interest. He entered upon politics, was 
very obsequious in his manner, extravagant in praise of the 
Duke, quite shocked that he should have fought a duel, and 
said, * Sir, we are twelve of us here, and not one but what 
would fight for him any day in the week.' He said that some 
years ago, when he heard the Duke speak, he was distressed 
at his hesitation, but that now he spoke better than anyone ; 
that in the Lords he heard Eldon, and Plunket, and Grey, 
and then up got the Duke and answered everybody, and 
spoke better than they all.' Arbuthnot says he was bowing 
and scraping, and all humility and politeness, with none of 
the undergrowl of the Association. 

March 26thy at night. — Just met M , who had re- 
turned that moment from Windsor, where he had left the 
King in such an ill humour that he would not stay and dine 
there. The Duke of Cumberland never goes there vrithout 
unsettling his mind, and yesterday evening Lord Mansfield 

^ [A prominent member of the Catholic Association in Dublin.] 
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bad been to the Ciistle and liad an audience. Lord Eldon 
prevails on all these Peers to exercise their right and demand 
andieuces. Lord Mansfield had no petition to present, and 
oalj went to remonstrate about the Catholic question and 
tell the King that all the Protestants looked to him to save 
them from the impending danger. The King declares he 
only listens to what they say, and replies thiit he must leave 
eveiything to his Ministers; but it is impossible for him 
to list«ti (and not talk liimself) for an hour and a quarter 
together. He is veiy angry at the Bishop of Winchester's 
speech, and at the declaration in favour of the Bill by both 

of the brothers.' He accused M of having intluenced 

the Bishop, which he denied, and told him that he would 
not have been biassed by anybody. The King still is in 
hopes that the Bill will not pass, and said that the Ministers 
had only a majority of five, and with that they would not 
carry it through. M — — replied that they had above fifty, 
and after such a majority as there had been in the Commons 
it must pass. AU this he received as sulkily as possible, and 
it ia clear that if he dai-ed, and if he conld, he would still 
<lefeat the measui'e. His dislike to it is the opposition of a 

■Qed child, founded on considerations purely personal and 
bh and without any reason whatever. 
March 2.9th, at night. — Dined at Lady Sandwich's, and met 
- Vadame de Lieven, who is grown very gracious, craving for 
news, and probably very malignant. Lieven told me (which 
she did not) that Lord Eldon was with the King yesterday 
for four hours. She confirmed it after dinner, and said that 
Halford had told her, but added that he had done no harm.* 
Lieven also told me that Stratford Canning is coming home, 
and Bobert Gordon going to Constantinople. He is a dull, 

' [TLe twn Sumnera. Dr. John Bird Sumner (afterwordi Archbishop ot 
CuitabuTf) had been raised to tlie seo of Chester in I82S. They owed 
thrir adviuieenieiit to the espedsl favour of George IV. The bishop 
tAterUiA tn in the next Knt«DCe was the Bishop of Winchester.] 

* [This wns the cclchnited interview minted in Lord Eldon's * Momoin^* 
"i, when, however, the King gave Lord E. a veiy erroneoUB ncconnt 
I tiwiaution, Eubsequentlj corrected by Sir Kobert Peel in hia 'H«- 
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heavy man, and not able, I should think, to cope with the 
Turkish Ministers, if they are (as the Duke says) the ablest 
diplomatists in Europe. I don't know why Stratford Canning 
is coming home, whether nolens or volens. 

I have, I see, alluded to Lord Winchelsea's handkerchief 
story,^ but have not mentioned the circumstances, which I 
may as well do. Lord Holland came home one night from 
the House of Lords, and as soon as he had occasion to blow 
his nose pulled his handkerchief out of his pocket ; upon which 
my Lady exclaimed (she hates perfumes), ' Grood God, Lord 
H., where did you get that handkerchief? Send it away 
directly.' He said he did not know, when it was inspected^ 
and the letter W found on it. Lord H. said, ' I was sitting 
near Lord Winchelsea, and it must be his, which I took up 
by mistake and have brought home.' Accordingly the next 
day he sent it to Lord Winchelsea with his compliments. 
Lord Winchelsea receiving the handkerchief and the message, 
and finding it marked W, fancied it was the Duke's, and that 
it was sent to him by way of affix>nting him ; on which he went 
to the Duke of Newcastle and imparted to him the circum* 
stances, and desired him to wait on Lord Holland for an ex- 
planation. This his Grace did, when the matter was cleared 
up and the handkerchief was found to be the property of 
Lord Wellesley. The next day Lord Winchelsea came up 
laughing to Lord Holland in the House of Lords, and said 
he had many apologies to make for what had passed, but that 
he really was in such a state of excitement he did not know 
what he said and did.^ 

April 4th. — On the third reading of the Catholic Bill in 
the House of Commons Sadler failed, and Palmerston made 
a speech like one of Canning's. The Bill has been two 
nights in the House of Lords. They go on with it this 
morning, and will divide this evening. The Chancellor made 

1 [Sitpra, p. 192.] 

^ [Lord Winchelsea was in the habit of flourishing a white pocket- 
handkerchief while he was speaking in the House of Lords. This peculiarity, 
associated with his sonorous tones, his excited action, and his extravagant 
opinions, gave point to the incident.] 
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r fine Bpeech last night, and the Bishop of Oifonl spoke 
"1 the night before, but the debate has been doll ou 
the whole ; the subject is exhausted. The House of Lords 
waa very full, particularly of women ; every fool in London 
tliinka it necessary to be there. It is only since laat year 
that the steps of the throne have been crowded with ladies ; 
formerly one or two got in, who skulked behind the throne, 
or were hid in Tyrwhitt's box, but now they fill the whole 
space, and put themselves in front with their large bonnets, 
without either fear or shame. 

April 5th. — The question was put at a little before twelve 
last night, and carried by 105— 217toll2 (a greater majority 
than the most sanguine expected) — after a splendid speech 
from Lord Grey and a very good one from Lord Plunket. 
Old Eldon was completely beat, and could make no fight at 
ell ; his speech was wretched, they say, for I did not hear it. 
This tremendous defeat will probably put an end to anything 
like serious opposition ; they will hardly rally again. 

I dined at Chesterfield House, but nobody came to dinner. 
Chesterfield and his pai"ty were all at th« House of Lords. I 
found myself almost alone with Vesey Fitzgerald, with whom 
Iluul much talk after dinner. He said that it would be a long 
time before all the circumstances and all the dithcultiea re* I 
latiug to thf ir proceedings were known, but when they we» ' 
it would be seen how great had been the latter, how curious 
the former ; that the day the Chancellor, the Duke, and Peel 
were with the King they actually were out (all of which 
I knew], and that he believes if the other party could have 
nude a Government with a chance of stauding. out they 
would have gone ; but that it was put to them (this I did 
not know), and they acknowledged they could not. They 
held consultations on the subject, and the man they princi- 
pally relied on was the Duke of Kichmond ; they meant he 
should be either First Lord of the Treasury or Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. Lord Winchelsea said to Ellenborough, 
; speaks better than the Duke of Wellington any 
e happens to have his wits, such as they are, about 

■,f and has been quick and neat in one or two little speeches, 
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ihoagh he spoke too often, and particulaxly in his attack on 
the Bishop of Oxford the other night. Last year, on the 
Wool question, he did very well, but all the details were got 
Up for him by G^rge Bentinck,^ who took the trouble. 
Besides, his fortune consists in great measure of wool, he 
lives in the country, is well versed in rural afEiEurs and the 
business of the quarter sessions, has a certain calibre of 
understanding, is prejudiced, narrow-minded, illiterate, and 
ignorant, good-looking, good-humoured, and unaffected, te- 
dious, prolix, unassuming, and a duke. There would not 
have been so much to say about him if they had not excited 
an idea in the minds of some people of making him Prime 
Minister and successor to the Duke of Wellington. 

Vesey told me that Dawson's speech at Deny very nearly 
overturned the whole design. The King heard of it the day 
of a Council at Windsor (which I well remember). The 
Chancellor was with him for a long time, but it was almost 
impossible to persuade the King that Dawson knew nothing 
of the intention of the Government, and that his speech was 
not made in concert with Peel and the Duke. This it was 
which caused them such excessive annoyance, because it 
raised difficulties which well-nigh prevented the accomplish- 
ment of the design. It must be owned that the King might 
well believe thi^, and although it is very certain that Dawson 
knew nothing, and that bis making such a speech ought to 
have been a proof that he was in ignorance, it will always 
be believed that he was aware of the intended measure, and 
that his speech was made with the Duke's concurrence. It is 
curious enough that his opinion had been long changed, and 
that he had intended to pronounce his recantation when 
Brownlow did, but as Brownlow got the start of him he 
would not. For two years after this he persevered in the 
old course, and when Canning came in, and the Catholic 
question was the great field on which he was to be fought, 

* [It deserves remark that I^ord George Bentinck was thus earlj em- 
ploying his singular talents in mastering details, although he took no con- 
spicuous part in politics until the proposal for the repeal of the Com Law 

in 1845.] 



Dairaon reverted vigorously to liis old opinions, and spoke 
reheinently ogainst emancipation. Such ia party 1 

The firou instances that Vesey talked of are in fact pretty 
well kiioivn or gaessed at, nor baa there ever been any secret 
as to the niaiii fact of the King's opposition and dislike to 
the mi^asure. He toM me that after Eldon'a visit of four 
liours the Duke remonstrated, and told the King what great 
umbrage it gave hie Ministers to aee and hear of these long 
nnd numtrous interviews n-ith their opponents. The King 
declared that he said nothing and that nothing paaaed cal- 
cnlntcd to annoy them, which they none of them believed, but 
of conrae could make no reply to. 

April 8th. — I have mentioned above {March 4th'), p. 
ISO, the Chancellor, the Duke, and Peel going to the King, 
and the alarm that prevailed here. That day the Catholic 
question waa in great jeopardy. They went to tell the King 
that unless he would give them his real, efBcient support, 
and not throw his indirect influence into the opposite scale, 
they would resign. He refused to give them that support ; 
they placed their resignations in hia hands and came away. 
Tbt King then sent to Eldoii, and asked him if he would 
undertake to form a Government. He deliberated (then it 
was that it was question of the Duke of Richmond being 
Firat Lord or Lord-Lieutenant), but eventually aaid he could 



I [It was on the -Ird of March thnt tbis iQlerriew took plac«, as relnted 
by Sir n. Peel biniwIE in his ' Memoir ' {vol. i. p. 343). The King naktd Lis 
Minulein to expinin the di^laila of tbe meaauTe tliey proposed to biiag in, 
Th*; lortirmtTd his Mnjestj tbfl.t it would be necessary to modify in the caiie 
of the Itomsn Catholics that poft of the onth of BuprBmacy wlUch relntw to 
Uie MclekiKsticikl jurisdictioii and aupiemacy of the Pope. To this tha 
King aikid be could nut poMihIy cocuent. Upon thia Mr. Fe«l and his col> 
]««goei informed hia Slajeaty that they nmat reagD. Ilia Majeity accepted 
tlie resignationa, and the Minialcra returned lo London (after an audience of 
fire hours) under the full persuamon thnt tlie Government was diosolved. 
Ib ibo interval some attempt was ninde to form a Protestant Cabinet 
Irnt on the evening: of the following day, the 4th of March, the King 
^nQt« K 1ett«r to the Duke of Wellington, infonning him that his Majesty 
aAlidpal«d BO much dilHculty in the attempt to form another Administralion 
Uiat he could not di^^ciue with hia Miuisters' services, and that they were 
at liberty tn proceed with the measures uf which notice hail b«en (^ven in 
JTwliuDent] 
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not undertake it. On his refusal the King yielded, and the 
Bill went on ; but if Eldon had accepted, the Duke and his 
colleagues would have been out, and God knows what would 
have happened. It was, of course, of all these matters that 
the King talked to Eldon in the long interview they had the 
other day. He is very sulky at the great majority in the 
House of Lords, as I knew he would be. 

Lady Jersey is in a fury with Lord Anglesey, and goes 
about saying he insulted her in the House of Lords the 
other night. She was sitting on one of the steps of the 
throne, and the Duchess of Eichmond on the step above* 
After Lord Anglesey had spoken he came to talk to the 
Duchess, who said, * How well you did speak ; ' on which he 
said, ^ Hush ! you must take care what you say, for here is 
Lady Jersey, and she reports for the newspapers ; ' on which 
Lady Jersey said very angrily, * Lady Jersey is here for her 
own amusement ; what do you mean by reporting for news- 
papers ? ' to which he replied with a profound bow, * I beg 
your Ladyship's pardon ; I did not mean to offend you, and if 
I did I beg to make the most ample apology.' This is his 
version ; hers, of course, is different. He says that he meant 
the whole thing as a joke. It was a very bad joke if it was 
one, and as he knows how she abuses him one may suspect 
that there was something more than joking in it. 

The other night Lord Grey had called Lord Falmouth to 
order, and after the debate Falmouth came up to him with a 
menacing air and said, * My Lord Grey, I wish to inform you 
that if upon any future occasion you transgress in the 
slightest degree the orders of the House, I shall most cer- 
tainly call you to order.' Lord Grey, who expected from his 
air something more hostile, merely said, *My Lord, your 
Lordship will do perfectly right, and whenever I am out of 
order I hope you will.' Last night old Eldon got a dressing 
again from the Chancellor. 

April 9th. — Met O'Connell at dinner yesterday at William 
Ponsonby's. The only Irish (agitators) were he and O'Gorman 

Mahon ; ,he said, was too great a blackguard, and he would 

not invite him. O'Connell arrived from Ireland that day ; 



O'COSXELL AT VtSSER. 

there is nothiag remarkable in his manner, appearance, or 
conrersation, but be seema lively, well bred, and at his ease. 
I asked him after dinner ' whether Catholics had not taken 
theoathofaupremacj till it was coupled with the declaration;* 
he said, ' In many instances in the reigns of Elizabeth, James, 
and Charles, because at that time it was considered to apply 
to the civil supremacy of the Pope only, and that the Govern- 
ment admitted of that interpretation of it, but that no 
Catholic could take it now, because that conati-uctiou is never 
given to the oath.' Duncannon told me that O'Connell has 
BO wish to be in Parliament, that he makes so much money 
by his profession that it is a great loss to him to attend 
Parliament at all. What they want is a compromise with 
Vesey Titzgerald, by which he may be admitted to take hia 
seat in this Parliament on an understanding that he will 
not oppose Vesey in the next; not that I see how that is to 
be done, except by an Act of Parliament (which would never 
pass) in bis favour. Besides, the Duke detests him, and 
Veaey likewise. They cannot foi^ive him for all he has done 
and all he has made them do. O'Gorman, the secretary of 
tbo Catholic Association, appears a heavy, civil, vulgar man. 
I sat next to Stanley, who told me a stor}' which amused me. 
Macintosh, in the course of the recent debates, went one day 
to the House of Commons at eleven in the morning to take 
a place. They were all taken on the benches below the gang- 
Tvay, and on asking the doorkeeper how they happened to be 
all taken so early, he said, ' Oh, sir, there is no chance of 
getting a place, for Colonel Sibtborpo sleeps at a tavern close 
by, and comes here every morning by eight o'clock and takes 
places for all the saints.' 

April I3th. — On Friday last the Catholic Bill was read 
a thirtl time, after a verj' dull debate. Lord Eldon at- 
ttiQipted t« rally, and made a long and wretched speech which 
lasted two honrs. Nobody spoke well. The Duke in his 
reply dropped all the t«nns of courtesy and friendship he had 
hitherto used in speaking of old Eldon, and broke off with 
him entirely. He is disgusted at his opposition ont of doors, 
mid at his having been the constant adviser of the Duke of 
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Oumberland and all the foolisli Lords who have been pestering 
the King at Windsor ; and he is acquainted with all his 
tricks and underhand proceedings, probably with more of 
them than we know of. He thanked the Opposition for their 
support — ^thanks which they well merit from him — but of 
course nobody is satisfied. He was before accused of ing^ti- 
tude in never taking notice of their conduct, and even it is 
said that he gave them to understand he had no more need of 
their services, and wished to make them his bow. I don't 
believe he meant any such thing ; he intended to thank them 
simply, though it is probably true that he does not wish to 
continue in alliance with them, and is anxious to see the 
Tories put themselves under his orders again. On Saturday 
he sent the commission down to Windsor for the King's 
signature, with other papers as a matter of course ; he would 
not go himself, that there might be no fresh discussion between 
them. 

I went on Friday morning to the Old BaUey to heaj the 
trials, particularly that of the women for the murder of 
the apprentices ; the mother was found guilty, and will be 
hanged to-day — has been by this time.^ The case exhibited a 
shocking scene of wretchedness and poverty, such as ought 
not to exist in any community, especially in one which pre- 
tends to be so flourishing and happy as this is. It is, I sup- 
pose, one case of many which may be found in this town, 
graduating through various stages of misery and vice. These 
wretched beings were described to be in the lowest state of 
moral and physical degradation, with scarcely rags to cover 
them, food barely sufficient to keep them alive, and working 
eighteen or nineteen hours a day, without being permitted 
any relaxation, or even the privilege of going to church on 
Sunday. I never heard more disgusting details than this 

^ [Two wretched women Darned Hibner were tried, and one of them 
convicted for the murder of a parish apprentice named Francis Colepitts by 
savage ill-treatment The elder prisoner was found guilty and executed on 
the 13th of April. No such concourse of people had assembled to witness 
an execution since that of Fauntleroy. The details of the crime were hor- 
riblc; and had excited great sympathy for the victim amongst all daases.— 
Aim. jRejfisi.for 1829, ChrmicUy p. 71.] 
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trial elicited, or a case which calls more loudly for on investi- 
gation into the law and the Bystem under which such proceed- 
ings are possible. Poverty, and vice, and misery must always 
be found in a community like ours, bat such frightful contrasts 
between the excess of luxury and splendour and these scenes 
of starvation and brutality ought not to he possible ; but I am 
afraid tln-re is more vice, more misery and penury in this 
uonntry than in any other, and at the same time greater 
wealth. The contrasts are too striking, and such an nn- 
nataral, artificial, and unjust state of things neither can nor 
ought to be permanent. I am convinced that before many 
years elapse these things will produce some great convul- 
sion. 

After the Old Bailey I went and dined at the Covenk 
Garden Theatrical Fund dinner. The Duke of Clarence 
ootdd not come, so they put Lord Blessington in the chair, 
who made an ass of himself. Among other toasts he was to 
give 'The memorj' of the Duke of York,' who was the founder 
of tlie institution. He prefaced this with a speech, but gave 
'The health,' &c., on which Fawcett, wlio sat opposite, called 
out in an agony, *Tbe memory, my Lord!' He corrected 
himself, hut in a minute after said again ' The health.' ' The 
memory, my Lord ! ' again roared Fawcett. It was supremely 
ridiculous. Francis Leveson sat on his right, Codrington on 

left, and Lawless the agitator just opposite ; he is a pale, 
common- looking little man, and has not at all the air 
patriot orator and agitator. 

Jf«y lUA.— I have been at Newmarket for three weeks, 
and have had no time to write, nor has anything particular oc- 
curred. The King came to town, and had a levee and drawing- 
room, the former of which was verj- numerously, the other 
shabbily attended. At the levee he was remarkably civil to 
all the Peers, particularly the Duke of Richmond, who had 
distinguished themselves in opposition to Oovernment in 
the late debates, and he turned his back on the bishops who 
had voted for the BiU. O'Connell and Shiel were both at the 
levee ; the former had been presented in Ireland, so had not 
to be presented a^in, but the King took uo notice of him. 
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and when he went by said to somebody near him, ' Damn 
the fellow ! what does he come here for? ' — dignified. 

There was an odd circumstance the day of the drawings 
room. The Duke of Cumberland, as Grold Stick, gave orders 
at the Horse Guards that no carriages should be admitted 
into the Park, and Peel and the Duke of Wellington, when 
they presented themselves on their way to Court, were refused 
admission. The officer on guard came to the Duke's carriage 
and said that such were his orders, but that he was sure 
they were not meant to extend to his Grace, and if he would 
authorise him he would order the gates to be opened. The 
Duke said ^By no means,' and then desired his carriage to go 
round the other way. Many people thought that this was a 
piece of impertinence of the Duke of Cumberland's, but the 
Duke says that the whole thing was a mistake. Be this as 
it may, the Duke of Cumberland and the Duke of Wellington 
do not speak, and whenever they meet, which often happens 
in society, the former moves off. 

Yesterday morning Batchelor called on me, and sat with 
me for an hour, telling me all sorts of details concerning the 
interior of Windsor and St. James's. The King is well in 
health, except that since last September he has been afflicted 
with a complaint in his bladder, which both annoys and 
alarms him very much. There is no appearance of stone or 
gravel, but violent irritation, which is only subdued by 
laudanum, and always returns when the effect of the opiate 
is gone off. The laudanum, too, disagrees much with his 
general health. He is attended by Sir Henry Holland, Brodie, 
and O'Reilly. Sir A. Cooper, who did attend him, is not now 
consulted, in consequence (Batchelor thinks) of some petty 
intrigue in some quarter. This O'Reilly, who has gradually 
insinuated himself into the King's confidence, and by con- 
stantly attending him at Windsor, and bringing him all the 
gossip and tittle-tattle of the neighbourhood (being on the 
alert to pick up and retail all he can for the King's amuse- 
ment), has made himself necessary, and is not now to be 
shaken off, to the great annoyance pf Knighton, who cannot 
bear him, as well as of all the other people about the King, 



wbo lute him for his meddling, mischierons character. The 
King's vaUlt de eJMmbre sit up altematelj, aud as he sleeps 
very ill he rings his bell every lialf-lioiir. He talka of every- 
body und everything before his valets with great freedom, 
except of politics, on which he never utters a word in their 
presence, and he always sends them away when he seea any- 
body or speaks on business of any kind. Batchelor thinks 
that this new disorder is a symptom of approaching decay, 
and that the King thinks so himself. 

In the meantime the influence of Knighton and that of 
Liuly Conyngham continue as great as ever ; nothiug can be 
done but by their permission, and they understand one another 
and play into each other's hands. Knighton opposes every 
kind of expense, except that which is hivished on her. The 
wealth she has accumulated by savings and presents must be 
enormous. The King continues to heap all kinds of presents 
opoa her, and she lives at his expense ; they do not possess 
& serrant ; even Lord ConjTigham's valet de chamhre is not 
properly their servant. They all have situations in the King's 
hoQseboId, from which they receive their pay, while they 
contiiiue in the service of the Conj-nghams, They dine every 
day while in London at St. James's, and when they give a 
dinner it is cooked at St. James's and brought up to Hamil- 
ton Place in hackney coaches and in machines made ex- 
pressly for the pur^wse ; there is merely a fire lit in their 
Idtcben for such things as must be heated on the spot. At 
Windsor the King seea very little of her except of an 
ersiing ; he lies in bed half the day or more, sometimes goes 
oat, and sometimes goes to her room for an hour or so in the 
afternoon, and that is all he sees of her. A more despicable 
scene cannot be exhibited than that which the interior of 
our Court presents — every base, low, aud unmanly propensity, 
ntti setfisbnesa, avarice, aud a life of petty intrigue and 



Ifay IGlh. — O'Connell attempted to take Iiis seat last 
lit, but the business was put ofT till Monday. His cose 
ingly well got up, but too long. There are many 
a as to his right ; many people think be has established 
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it (though he hspS &iled to do so), that a Bill onght to be 
brought in to enable him to take the new oaths. It was 
supposed Gk)yemment would take no part, but Peel's speech 
and the language of some of the Ministers are rather tin- 
favourable to him. Lord Grey, when he read the case, 
thought his argument on the tenth clause of the Bill con- 
clusive, but when he examined the Bill he thought differently, 
and that the context gives a different signification to the 
words on which O'Connell relies. Tiemey thinks otherwise, 
and this they debated Bill in hand in Lady Jersey's room 
yesterday morning. O'Connell was in a great fright when 
he went up to the table. He got through the necessaiy 
forms in the Steward's office by means of the Commissioners 
whom Duncannon provided, and who were, I believe, Bnrdett 
and Ebrington. He ought to be allowed to take his seat, 
but probably he will not; it is a very hard case.^ The Duke 
of Orleans is come, and his son, the Duke of Chartres ; the 
latter was at the opera to-night in Prince Leopold's box. 

May 29th, — O'Connell is said to have made a very good 
speech at the bar of the House, and produced rather a fiskvour- 
able impression. He has done himself this gfood, that where- 
as it was pretty generally thought that he was likely to 
fail in the House of Commons as a speaker, he has now 
altered that impression. There is but one opinion as to tho 
wretched feeling of excluding him, but the saddle is put upon 
the right horse, and though the Government are now obliged 
to enforce the provisions of their own Bill, everybody knows 
that the exclusion was the work of the King. O'Connell 
goes back to Clare (as he says) sure of his election ; theie 
will be a great uproar, but at present nobody expects any 
opposition, and all deprecate a contest. 

* [O'Connell was excluded from taking hia seat as member for Clare, for 
which he had been elected before the passing of the Relief Act, because it 
was held that he was bound to take the oath which was required by law at 
the time of his election, and not the oath imposed on Roman Catholics by 
the recent statutes. He presented himself to be sworn at the table of the 
}[ouse of Commons on the 15th of May, and there refused to take the former 
oath, which was tendered to him by the Clerk. The House divided 190 to 
IIG agamst his admission without taking the oath of supremacy on the 18th, 
Mr. O'Connell haying previously been heard at the bar in person in support 
of his claim.] 






Yesterday the Kin g gave a dinner to the Dukes of 

>rleans and Chartrea, and in the evening there was a child's 

baJL It was prettjr enough, and I saw for the first time the 

Qaeen of Portugal ' and our little Victoria. The Qneen was 

lely dressed, with a ribband and order over her shoulder, and 

sat by the King. She is good-looking and has a sensible 

mstrian countenance. In dancing she fell down and hurt 

her &ce, was frightened and braised, and went away. The 

King was very kind to her. Our little Princesa is a short, 

plain-looking child, and not near so good-looking as the 

^ortagueae. However, if nature has not done so much 

He is likely to do a great deal more for her. The King 

:<jd very well, and stayed at the ball till two. There were 

fry few people, and neither Arbuthnot nor Mrs. A. were 

iked. I suspect this is owing to what passed in the House 

mt opening the Birdcage Walk. It puts the King in a 

to have any such thing mentioned, not having the 

Ihtest wish to accommodate the public, though very 

of getting money out of their pockets. 

The day before yesterday there was a review for the Doke 

Orleans, and the Marquis of Anglesey, who was there at 

head of his reghnent, contrived to get a tumble, hat was 

not bart. Last uight at the ball the King said to Lord 

Anglesey, 'Why, Paget, what's this I hear? they say you rolled 

jonr horse at the review yesterday.' The Duke as be left 

ground was immensely cheered, and the people thronged 

lat his horse luid would shake hands with him. When 

HiU went to the King the day before to give him an ae- 

t of the intended review and the dispositions that had been 

le, he said, ' HiU, if I can throw my leg over your Shrop- 

horse, don't be surprised if you see mc amongst you.' 
The new law appointments have just been announced, 
id have created some surprise.* 

» [Boohb Maria II. Ja Gloria, Queen of Portugal, on the abdication of 
IT Jatlier, Uoo I'edru, succeeded to the throne on tlio '2ad of Naj, 18'2a. 
MWaaborn co tlie 4tb of .^pril, IS10,audwB4cot)sequeDtly butafuw weeka 
i pRQceM Victoria.] 
• [The Attomey-OenenU, Sir Charle* Wetherell, had resigned in conae- 
» of his violent oppo^Uou to tha Cathalic Belief Bill, and wba aac- 
TOL. U P 
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June Wlh. — I have been at Epsom for a week ; the Dake 
of Grafton, Lords Wilton, Jersey, and Worcester, Bosaell, 
Anson, Irby, and myself took Down Hall for the races and 
lived very well. Nothing particular has occurred. Lord 
-and Lady Ellenborongh are separated, and he is supposed to 
have behaved very handsomely to her. They say he does not 
now know the whole story of her intrigue with Felix Schwar* 
zenberg ; that hero is gone to the Eussian army. All the 
new appointments were declared when I was out of town, 
and they excited some surprise and more disapprobatioiL 
They have made Best a Peer, who is poor and has a family, 
by which another poor peerage will be added to the list; 
and he is totally unfit for the situation he is to fill — ^that of 
Deputy-Speaker of the House of Lords, and to assist the 
Chancellor in deciding Scotch causes, of which he knows 
nothing whatever; and as the Chancellor knows nothing 
either, the Scotch law is likely to be strangely administered 
in that great court of appeal. They would have done 
better to have made Alexander ^ a Peer, who is very old, under- 
stands Equity Law, and has no children ; but he knows vezy 
little of Common Law (which Best is well versed in), and so 
they keep him on the bench and put Best on the Woolsack. 
Lord Eosslyn is Privy Seal,^ and Scarlett Attorney -General, 
which looks like a leaning towards the Whigs; but then 
Trench and Lord Edward Somerset are put into the Ordnance; 
George Bankes goes back to the India Board, and Govern- 
ment supports him in his contest at Cambridge against 
William Cavendish. This conduct is considered very unhand- 

ceeded by Sir James Scarlett (afterwards Lord Abinjrer). The Solicitor- 
General, Sir Nicholas ConyDgham Tindal, was raised on the 9th of June to 
the Chief Justiceship of the Common Pleas ; and was succeeded in the 
Solicitorship by Sir Edward Burtenshaw Sugden (afterwards Lord St 
Leonard's). The vacancy in the Common Pleas was caused by the redg- 
nation of Sir "William Draper Best, who was created Lord Wynford for the 
purpose of assisting the Chancellor with the judicial business of the Uouse 
of Lords.] 

* [Sir William Alexander, then Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
The Court of Exchequer still retained its Equity jurisdiction.] 

^ [Lord Kosslyn was considered to be a Whig, and Sir James Scarlet^=? 
was better known for the Liberal opinions he once professed than for the Toi 
opinions he afterwards assumed.] 
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and Tierney, wbo was well disposed towards the 
wnent, told me yesterday that if the Duke did not 
B care he thought he would get swaiaped with such doiuga, 
t the way he went on was ueither fish nor flesh, and he 
aid offend more people than he would conciliate. At 
lent there is no party, and if Government have no oppo- 
hie they have no great body of supporters on whom they 
I depend ; everything is in confusion — party, politics, and 

The event of last week was Palmerston's speech on the 

^^■^guese question, which wa-s delivered at a late hour and 
^^Hkn empty House, hut which they say was ezceeduigly able 
^^El eloquent. This is the second he has made this year of 
great merit. It was very violent agaiuet Government. He 
has been twenty years in office and never distinguished him- 
r before, a proof how many accidental circumstances are 
isite to bring out the talents which a man may possess. 
I office he held was one of dull and dry detail, and he 
• travelled out of it. He probably stood in awe of 
; and others, and was never in the Cabinet ; but 
fflg lately held higher situations and having acquired 
8 confidence, and the great men having been removed 
fiom the House of Commons by death or promotion, he has 
luinched forth, and with astonishing snecess. Lord Gran- 
} told me he had always thought Palmerston was capable 
lOre than he did, and had told Canning so, who did not 
freit. 

Yesterday the King had his racing dinner, which waa 
more numerously attended and just as magnificent as that 
ie gave last year, but not half so gay and joyous. I believe 
lad some gouty feeling and was in pain, for, contrary to 
al custom, he hardly spoke, and the Duke of Richmond, 
t next to him, told me that the little he did say was 
e about politics than the turf, and he fancied that some- 
^ hxd annoyed him. He looked well enough, and was 
f che^ul before dinner. When his health was drunk 
tron of the Jockey Club, and mauy thanks to him for 
ig to accept that title,' he made a speech, 'm 
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which he said that ^ he was mach gratified by our kindness, 
and he could assure us that in withdrawing himself as he had 
done from the Jockey Club he was not influenced by any 
unkinduess to any member of it, or any indifference to the 
interests of the turf.' 

June 2Uh. — Went to Stoke for the Ascot races. There 
was such a crowd to see the cup run for as never was seen 
before. The King was very anxious and disappointed. I 
bought the winner for Chesterfield * two hours before the race, 
he having previously asked the King's leave, which he gave 
with many gracious expressions. I have set about making a 
reconciliation between the King and Lord Sefbon. Both are 
anxious to make it up, but each is afraid to make the first ad- 
vances. However, Sefbon must make them, and he wilL The 
cause of their quarrel is very old, and signifies little enough 
now. . . . They have been at daggers drawn ever since, and 
Sefton has revenged himself by a thousand jokes at the 
King's expense, of which his Majesty is well aware. Their 
common pursuit, and a desire on the one side to partake of 
the good things of the Palace, and on the other side to be 
free from future pleasantries, has generated a mutual dispo- 
sition to make it up, which is certainly sensible. The King 
has bought seven horses successively, for which he has given 
11,300 guineas, principally to win the cup at Ascot, which 
he has never accomplished. He might have had Zinganee, 
but would not, because he fancied the Colonel would beat 
him ; but when that appeared doubtful he was very sorry not 
to have bought him, and complained that the horse was not 
offered to him. He is now extravagantly fond of Chester- 
field, who is pretty well bit by it. There is always a parcel of 
eldest sons and Lords in possession invited to the Cottage 
for the sake of Lady Maria Conyngham. The King likes to 
be treated with great deference but without fear, and that 
people should be easy with him, and gay, and listen well. 

* [George Aiijrustu8, sixth Earl of Chesterfield, bora in I8O0, died ia^ 
18G6. He married in 1830 Anne, daughter of Lord Forester. In 1829 h&- 
was one of the most brilliant of the young men of fashion of that day, having 
succeeded to a large rental and large accumulations in his minority.] 
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There was a grand consultation at the Cottage between the 
Eing, Lieren, Esterhazj, and the Duke of Cumberland as 
to the waj in which the ladies should be placed at dinner, 
the object being that Lady Conjngham should sit next to 
his Majesty, though according to etiquette the two Ambas- 
sadresses should sit one on each side of him. It was con- 
trived by the Duke of Cumberland taking out one of them 
and sitting opposite, by which means the lovely Thais sat 
beside him and he was happy. 

June 26tt. — I met Tiemey and Lord Grey at dinner 
yesterday ; the former wanted to know what passed about 
the King's Speech at the Council at Windsor the other day. 
I had heard nothing, not having been at the Council, but it 
is believed that the Ministers had put in the Speech a sen- 
tence expressive of satisfaction and sanguine hopes about 
Ireland, and that at the last moment the King would not 
agree to this ; for after the Duke's audience, which lasted 
a good while, there was a Cabinet, and it is supposed they 
knocked under, for the paragraph about Ireland is cold 
enough* The Duke of Cumberland is thought to have 
had a hand in all this, and to have persuaded the King 
to be obstinate. We talked a great deal about the situa- 
tion of the Government and the state of the House of 
Commons, and Tierney thinks that unless the Duke 
streng^ens himself he will not be able to go on; that 
Bosslyn and Scarlett are of little use to him, and what 
he wants is the support of those who will bring followers 
in their train, such as Althorp, who has extensive con- 
nections, enjoys consideration, and wordd be of real use 
to him. There is a strong report that Althorp is to be 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Goulbum Speaker, and Sutton * 
a Peer. At present the Government is anything but strong, 
but then there exists no party, nor is there any man of 
ability and authority enough to make one. The Duke must 
strengthen himself, and have recourse for the purpose either 

^ [Right Hon. Manners Sutton, Speaker of the House of Commons. He 
^vUined that office till 1835, when he was beaten on the great contest with 
Ifr. Abfvcrombyy and nused to the peerage as Lord Canterbury.] 
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to the Whigs or to Huskisson and his friends. These latter 
he detests, and he knows they hate him and are his bitterest 
enemies. The Whigs he would not dislike so much, bat the 
King is averse to have them, and the Duke is beset by his 
old suspicion that they want to break up the Tory party and 
make him dependent on themselves. At the same time, in 
taking in Lord Bosslyn and Scarlett, he has made some ad- 
vances towards them, though Lord Grey is displeased at his not 
having shown him more deference and communicated to him 
his intentions about Bosslyn. Lord Bosslyn asked Lord Ghrey's 
advice as to accepting, and he advised him to take oflBce, 
explaining at the same time that he should not pledge him- 
self to support Government, though he' was at present well 
disposed to do so, and should be still more disposed when Lord 
Bosslyn became a part of it. Tiemey said it was very 
lamentable that there should be such a deficiency of talent in 
the rising generation, and remarkable how few clever yoxmg 
men there are now in the House of Commons. The King 
did not like Lord Bosslyn's appointment ; he hates all the 
Whigs ; indeed, he hates the best men of all parties, and 
likes none but such as will be subservient to himself. So 
little public spirit has he, and so much selfishness, that 
he would rather his Government was weak than strong, that 
they may be the more dependent upon him ; though he only 
wishes to be powerful in order to exercise the most puerile 
caprices, gratify ridiculous resentments, indulge vulgar pre- 
judices, and amass or squander money ; not one great object 
connected with national glory or prosperity ever enters 
his brain. I am convinced he would turn out the Duke to- 
morrow if he could see any means of replacing him. I 
don't think I mentioned that when he talked of giving the 
child's ball Lady Maria Conyngham said, * Oh, do ; it will be 
so nice to see the Uco little Queens dancing together ' (the little 
Queen of Portugal and the Princess Victoria), at which he 
was beyond measure provoked. 

July 10th. — I dined with the Duke of Wellington yester- 
day ; a very large party for Mesdames the Duchesse d'Escara 
and Madame du Cay la ; the first is the widow of the Due 
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d'Escars, who was Premier Maitre d'B[6tel of Louis XVIIl. 
and who was said to have died of one of the King's good 
dinners, and the joke was, ^ Hier sa Majesty a eu nne indi 
gestion, dont M. le Due d'Escars est mort.' Madame du 
Cayla^ is come oyer to prosecute some claim upon this 
Government, which the Duke has discovered to be unfounded^ 
and he had the bluntness to tell her so as they were going 
to dinner. She must have been good-looking in her youth ; 
her countenance is lively, her eyes are piercing, clear com- 
plexion, and very handsome hands and- arms ; but the best 
part about her seemed to be the magnificent pearls she wore, 
though these are not so fine as Lady Conyngham's. All 

' [Madame du Cayla had been the soi-disant mistress of I^uis XVUI., 
or rather the favourite of his declinuig years. ' II fallait une Esther/ to use 
her own expression, ' a cet Assu^rus.' She was the daughter of M. Talon, 
brought up bj Madame Campan, and an early friend of Hortense Beauhar- 
nais. Her marriage to an officer in the Prince de Condi's army was an 
unhappy one ; and she was left, deserted by her husband, in straitened cir- 
coniatances. After the a&tassination of the Due de Berry, M. de la Roche- 
foaeauld, one of the leaders of the ultra- Royalist party, contrived to throw 
her in the way of Louis XVIII., in the hope of counteracting the more 
Liberal influence which M. de Cazes had acquired over the King. Madame 
da Cayla became the hope and the mainstay of the altar and the throne. 
The scheme succeeded. The King was touched by her grace and beauty, 
and ahe became indispensable to his happiness. His happiness was said to 
coDoat in inhaling a pinch of snuff from her shoulders, which were remark- 
ably broad and fair. M. de Lamartine has related the romance of her life 
in the thirty-eighth book of his ' Ilistoire de la Restauration,' and Stranger 
satixiaed her in the bitterest of his songs — that which bears the name of 

•OctoTie':— 

Snr les coussins o^ la douleur renchaine 
Quel mal, dis-tu, tous fait co roi des rois ? 

Vois-le d'nn masqae enjoliver sa haine 
Pour dtouffer notre gloire et nos lois. 

Yois ce cceur faux, que cherchent tes caresses, 
De tons les siens n*aimer que ses aieuz; 

Charger de for les muses veogeresses, 
£t par ses mceurs nous reveler ses dieux. 

Peins-nous ces feuz, qa*en secret tu redoutes, 

Quand sur ton sein U cure son nectar, 
Ces feox dont sMndignuient les voltes 
Oh plane encor Taigle du grand Cesar. 

It is curious that in 1820 the last mistress of a King of France should haye 
fiaited London under the reign of the last mistress of a King of England.] 
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kings' mistresses seem to have a rage for pearls ; I remember 
Madame Narischkin's were splendid. Madame dn Oayla is 
said to be very rich and clever. 

After dinner the Duke talked to me for a long time about 
the King and the Duke of Cumberland, and his quarrel with 
the latter. He began about the Eling's making Lord Aber- 
deen stay at the Cottage the other day when he had engaged 
all the foreign Ambassadors to dine with him in London. 
Aberdeen represented this to him, but his Majesty said * it 
did not matter, he should stay, and the Ambassadors should 
for once see that he was King of England.' ^ He has no idea,' 
said the Duke, ^ of what a King of England ought to do, or 
he would have known that he ought to have made Aberdeen 
go and receive them, instead of keeping him there.' He said 
the King was very clever and amusing, but that with a suiv 
prising memory he was very inaccurate, and constantly told 
stories the details of which all his auditors must know to be 
false. One day he was talking of the late King, and as- 
serted that George m. had said to himself, ^ Of all the men 
I have ever known you are the one on whom I have the 
greatest dependence, and you are the most perfect gentle- 
man.' Another day he said Hhat he recollected the old 
Lord Chesterfield, who once said to him, " Sir, you are the 
fourth Prince of Wales I have known, and I must give your 
Royal Highness one piece of advice : stick to your father ; as 
long as you adhere to your father you will be a great and 
a happy man, but if you separate yourself from him you 
will be nothing and an unhappy one ; " and, by God (added 
the King), I never forgot that advice, and acted upon it all 
my life.' * We all,' said the Duke, * looked at one another with 
astonishment. He is extremely clever and particularly in- 
genious in turning the conversation from any subject he 
does not like to discuss. 

* I," added the Duke of Wellington, * remember calling 
^ upon him the day he received the news of the battle of 

* Navarino. I was not a Minister, but Commander-in-Chief, 

* and after having told me the news he asked me what I 

* thought of it. I said that I knew nothing about it, wai» 
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ignorant of the instmctions that had been given to the 
admiral, and could not give any opinion ; but ^^ one thing is 
clear to me, that jonr Majesty's ships have su£fered very 
much, and that you ought to reinforce your fleet directly, for 
whenever you have a maritime force yours ought to be 
superior to all others." This advice he did not like ; I saw 
this, and he said, ^^ Oh, the Emperor of Bussia is a man of 
honour," and then he began talking, and went on to Venice, 
Toulon, St. Petersburg, all over the Continent, and from one 
place and one subject to another, till he brought me to 
Windsor Castle. I make it a rule never to interrupt him, 
and when in this way he tries to get rid of a subject in 
the way of business which lie doos not like, I let him talk 
himself out, and then quietly put before him the matter in 
question, so that he cannot escape from it. I remember 
when the Duke of Newcastle was going to Windsor with a 
mob at his heels to present a petition (during the late dis- 
cussions) I went down to him and showed him the petition, 
and told him that they ought to be prevented from coming. 
He went off and talked upon every subject but that which I 
had come about, for an hour and a half. I let him go on till 
he was tired, and then I said, '^ But the petition, sir ; here it 
is, and an answer must be sent. I had better write to the 
Duke of Newcastle and tell him your Majesty will receive it 
through the Secretary of State ; and, if you please, I will 
write the letter before I leave the house." This I did, 
finished my business in five minutes, and went away with the 

* letter in my pocket. I know him so well that I can deal with 
^ him easily, but anybody who does not know him, and who is 

* afraid of him, would have the greatest difficulty in getting 
^ on with him. One extraordinary peculiarity about him is, 
^ that the only thing he fears is ridicule. He is afraid of 
^ nothing which is hazardous, perilous, or uncertain ; on the 
^ contrary, he is all for braving difficulties ; but he dreads 

* ridicale, and this is the reason why the Duke of Cumber- 

* land, whose sarcasms he dreads, has such power over him, 
^ and Lord Anglesey likewise ; both of them he hates in pro- 

* portion as he fears them.' I said I was very much sur- 
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prised to hear this, as neither of these men were wits, or 
likely to make him ridiculous ; that if he had been afraid of 
Sefbon or Alvanley it could have been understood. ' But,' 
rejoined the Duke, ^ he never sees these men, and he does 
not mind anybody he does not see; but the Duke of 
Cumberland and Lord Anglesey he cannot avoid seeing, and 
the fear he has of what they may say to him, as well as of 
him, keeps him in awe of them. No man, however, knows 
the Duke of Cumberland better than he does ; indeed, all 
I know of the Duke of Cumberland I know from him, 
and so I told him one day. I remember asking him why 
the Duke of Cumberland was so unpopular, and he said, 
^^ Because there never was a father well with his son, or 
husband with his wife, or lover with his mistress, or a 
friend with his friend, that he did not try to make mischief 
between them." And yet he suffers this man to have con- 
stant access to him, to say what he will to him, and often 
acts under his influence.' I said, ^ You and the Duke of 
Cumberland speak now, don't you ? ' * Yes, we speak. The 
King spoke to me about it, and wanted me to make him an 
apology. I told him it was quite impossible, " Why," said 
he, " you did not mean to offend the Duke of Cumberland,! 
am sure." *' No, sir," said, I ; " I did not wish to offend him, 
but I did not say a word that I did not mean. When we meet 
the Royal Family in society, they are our superiors, and we 
owe them all respect, and I should readily apologise for 
anything I might have said offensive to the Duke ; but in the 
House of Lords we are their peers, and for what I say there 
I am responsible to the House alone." " But," said the 
King, " he said you turned on him as if you meant to address 
yourself to him personally." " I did mean it, sir," said I, 
" and I did so because I knew that he had been here, that he 
had heard things from your Majesty which he had gone and 
misrepresented and misstated in other quarters, and knowing 
that, I meant to show him that I was aware of it. I am sorry 
that the Duke is offended, but I cannot help it, and I cannot-s 
make him an apology." ' 
The Duke went on, * I was so afraid he would tell tlw 



' Duke that I was sorry for what I had said, that I repeated 

* to him when I went away, " Now, air, remember that I will 

* not apologise to the Duke, and I hope your Majesty will 

* therefore not convey any such idea to his mind." However, 
' he spoke to him, I suppose, for the next time I met the Duke 
' he bowed to me. I immediately called on him, but he did 
' not return my visit. On a subsequent occasion [I forget what 
' he said it waa] I called on him again, and he returned my 
' visit the some day,' 

The Duke then talked of the letter which the Duke of 
Cumberland Imd just written (as Grand Master of the Orange 
Lodges) to Enniskillen, which he thought was published with 
the most mischievous intentions. However, he said, *I 
' know not what he is at, but while I am conscious of going 
'on in a straigthforward manner I am not a&aid of him, or of 
' anytliiijg he can do,' which I was surprised to hear, because 
it looked as if he was afraid of him, I asked him whether, 
with all the cleverness he thought belonged to the Eing, he 
erinced great aonteness in discussing matters of business, to 
which he replied, * Oh, no, not at all, the worst judgment that 
' can be.' This was not the first time I had heard the Duke's 
Opinion of the King. I remember him saying something to 
the Duke of Portland about him during the Queen's trial 
indicative of his contempt for him. 

In the meantime the Duke of Cumberland, instead of re- 
turning to Berlin, has sent for the Duchess and his son, and 
means to take np his abode in this country, in hopes of pre- 
Tttiling upon the King to dismiss his Ministers and make a 
Government under Iiis own auspices ; but however weak the 
Govenunent may be, he will not succeed, for the King has an 
habitual reliance upon the Duke [of Wellington] which over- . 
comes the mortification and dislike he feels at being depend- 
ent upon him ; and, besides, the materials do not exist oat 1 
of which a Government could be formed that would have the 
support of the House of Commons. The great want which 
this Administration experiences is that of men of sufficient 
information and capacity to direct the complicated machinery 
of oar trade and finances and adjust our colonial differences. 
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Huskisson, Grant, and Palmerston were the ablest men, and 
the two first the best informed in the Gk>Temment. Fitae- 
gerald knows nothing of the business of his ofSce, still less 
of the principles of trade ; he is idle, but quick. Of Munaj 
I know nothing ; he is popular in his office, bathe has neither 
the capacity nor the knowledge of Hoskisson. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Recorder's Heport — Manners of George IV. — Intrigues of the Duke of 
Cumberland — ^Lisults Lady Lyndhurst — Deacon Hume at the Board of 
Trade — Quarrel between the Duke of Cumberland and the Lord Chan- 
cellor — ^A Bad Season — ^Prostration of Turkey — France under Polignac 
— State of Ireland — Mr. Windham's Diary — George FV.'s Eyesight — 
Junius — A Man without Money — Court-martial on Captain Didcenson — 
The Duke and the ' Morning Journal ' — ^Physical Courage of the King — 
A Charade at Chatsworth — Huskisson and the Duke — Irish Trials — Tom 
Moore — Scott — ^Byron — ^Fanny Kemble — Sir James Macintosh — ^HIs 
Conversation — ^Black Irishmen — ^Moore's Irish Story — ^Moore's Singing^ 
— George IV. and Mr. Denman — Strawberry Hill — Moore at Trinity 
College — Indian Vengeance at Niagara — Coimt Woronzow — Lord 
Glengall's Play — ^The Eecorder's Report. 

Jidy 21»/. — There was a Council last Thursday, and the 
iK^eayiest Becorder's report that was eyer known, I believe ; 
s^Ten people left for execution. The King cannot bear this, 
Si^nd is always leaning to the side of mercy. Lord Tenterden, 
li-owever, is for severity, and the Recorder still more so. It 
^ot unfrequently happens that a culprit escapes owing to 
*te scruples of the King ; sometimes he puts the question of 
*^^ or death to the vote, and it is decided by the voices of 
*^ majority. The King came to town at one, and gave 
^^idiences till half-past four. He received Madame du Cayla, 
^Jhom he was very curious to see. She told me afterwards 
^^t she was astonished at his good looks, and seemed 
Particularly to have been struck with his * belles jambes et 
^ perruque bien arrang^e ; ' and I asked her if she had ever 
^^^ him before, and she said no, * mais que le feu Roi lui 
^^ avait souvent parl6, et de ses belles mani^res, qu'en v&it6 
^^e les avait trouv^s parfeites.' There was a reigning 
^^ijgrave of Baden waiting for an audience in the room we 
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assembled in. Nobody took mach notice of him, and when 
the Duke spoke to him he bowed to the ground, bow after 
bow ; when he went away nobody attended him or opened 
the door for him. 

July 24th, — The accounts from Ireland are very bad; 
nothing but massacres and tumults, and all got up by the 
Protestants, who desire nothing so much as to provoke the 
Catholics into acts of violence and outrage. They want a 
man of energy and determination who will cause the law to 
be respected and impartially administered. If Lord Anglesey 
was there, it is very probable these outrages would not have 
taken place, but no one cares for such a man of straw as the 
present Lord-Lieutenant. 

The Duke of Cumberland is doing all he can t6 set the 
King against the Duke ; he always calls him ^ King Arthur,' 
which made the King very angry at first, and he desired lie 
would not, but he calls him so still, and the King submits. 
He never lets any of the Eoyal Family see the King alone ; 
the Duchess of Gloucester complains bitterly of his conduct, 
and the way in which he thrusts himself in when she is with 
his Majesty. The other day Count Miinster came to the 
King, and the Duke of Cumberland was determined he 
should not have a private audience, and stayed in the room 
the whole time. He hates Lady Conyngham, and she him. 
They put about that he has been pressed to stay here by the 
King, which is not true ; the King would much rather he 
went away. The Duke of Wellington told me that he one 
day asked the King when the Duke was going, and he said, 
* I am sick to death of the subject. I have been told he was 
going fifty times, but when lie goes, or whether he ever goes 
at all, I have not the least idea.' He is now very mnn li _ 
provoked because the King will not talk politics with H"! 
His Majesty wants to be quiet, and is tired of all the Duke'^^ 
violence and his constant attacks. 

August 8th. — ^There is a story current about the Duke <^"f 
Cumberland and Lady Lyndhurst which is more true ^hsaxi 
most stories of this kind. The Duke called upon her, an.^ 
grossly insulted her ; on which, after a scramble, she rang" 
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the beU. He was obliged to deabt and to go avray, bat 
before he did he said, ' By God, madam, I will be the rain 
of you and your husband, and will not reet till I havB 
destroyed you both.' 

Vesey Ktzgerald has turned out the Chief Clerk in the 
Board of Trade, and put in Hume ' as Assistant-Secretary. 
He told me it wna absolutely necessary, as nobody in the 
Office knew anything of its business, which is, I believe, 
very true, but as true of himself as of the rest. Hume is a 
very clever man, and probably knows more of the priuciples 
of trade and commerce than anybody, but so it is in every 
department of Government — great ignorance on the part of 
tlie chiefs, and a few obscure men of industry and ability 
who do the business and supply the knowledge requisite, 
mc vca noii vobis throughout. 

O'Connell was elected without opposition ; he vma more 
violent and more popular than ever. They treat him with 
every indignity, and then they complain of his violence ; 
besides, he must speak to the Irish in the ati-oin to which 
they have been used, and which pleases them. Had he 
never been violent, he would not be the man he is, and 
Ireland would not have been emancipated. 

Atujunt 18/A. — Last Saturday I came back from Good- 
irood, and called on Lady Jersey, whom I found very 
cunous about a correspondence which she told me liad taken 
place between the Buke of Cumberland and the Chancellor 
V«lative to a paragraph which had appeared in the ' Age,' 
Mating that his I^yal Highness had been turned out of Lady 
Iijndbnrat's house in consequence of having insulted her in 
it. She said she was very anxious to see the letter, for she 
lieftrd that the Duke had much the best of it, and that the 
Chancellor's letter was evasive and Jesuitical. The next 
day I was informed of the details of this affair. I found 
that the Duke had called upon her, and had been denied ; 
that he bad complained, half in jest and half in earnest, to 
the Chancellor of her not letting him in ; that on a aubae- 

' fMt. Dencon Hume, k very able public servant. He recawned Rt the 
Bond of Ti»d» inuv TeAra.l 

W£. '. 
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qnent day he had called so early that no orders had been 
given to the porter, and he was let in; that his manner 
and his language had been equally brutal and offensive; that 
he afterwards went off upon politics, and abused the whole 
Administration, and particularly the Chancellor, and after 
staying two or three hours, insulting and offending her in 
every way, he took himself off. Soon after he met her some- 
where in the evening, when he attacked her again* She 
treated him with all possible indignation, and would have 
nothing to say to him. 

Yesterday I met the Chancellor at the Castle at a 
Council. He took me aside, and said that he wished to tell me 
what had passed, and to show me the correspondence. He 
then began, and said that after the Duke's visit Lady L. had 
told the Chancellor of his abuse of him and the Government, 
but had suppressed the rest, thinking it was better not to 
tell him, as it would put him in a very embarrassing position, 
and contenting herself with saying she would never receive 
the Duke again upon the other grounds, which were quite 
sufficient; but that some time after reports reached her 
from various quarters (Lord Grey, Lord Durham, Lord 
Dudley, and several others) that the Duke went about 
talking of her in the most gross and impertinent manner. 
Upon hearing this, she thought it right to tell the Chancellor 
the other part of his conduct, which she had hitherto con- 
cealed, and this she did in general terms, viz. that he had 
been very insolent and made an attack upon her. The 
Chancellor was exceedingly incensed, but he said after much 
consideration he thought it better to let the matter drop ; a 
long time had elapsed since the offence was committed ; aU 
communication had ceased between all the parties ; and he 
felt the ridicule and inconvenience of putting himself (hold- 
ing the high office he did) in personal collision with a Boyal 
Duke, besides the annoyance which it would be to Lad] 
Lyndhurst to become publicly the subject of such a quarrel — 
There, then, he let the matter rest, but about a fortnight 
ago he received a letter from the Duke enclosing a news- 
paper to this effect (as well as I can recollect it, for I wa5 
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obliged to read tie letter in auch a. hurried way that I could 
bring the exact contenta away with me, though I am 
I do not eiT in stating their sense) : — 
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My Lord, — I think it necessary to enclose to yonr Lord- 
ship a newspaper containing a paragraph Tvhich I have 
inurked, and which relates to a pretended transaction in 
jonr Lordship's house. I think it necessary and proper to 
contradict this statement, which I need not say is a gross 
falsehood, and I wish, therefore, to have the authority of 
ly Lyndhurst for contradicting it, 

' I am, my Lord, yours sincerely, 

' Ernest.' 

This was the sense of the letter, though it was not so 
worded ; it was civil enough. The Chancellor answered : — 
•The Lord Chancellor with hia duty begs to acknowledge 
|t favour of your Royal Highness's letter. The Lord 
ncellor had never seen the paragraph to which your 
ml Highueaa alludes, and which he regards with the 
most perlect indifference, considering it as one of that series 
iif calumnies to which Lady Lyndhurst has been for some 

»i exposed from a portion of the press, and which she has 
mg^h leanit to regard with the contempt they deserve.' 
said that he thought it better to let the matter drop, 
he wrote this answer by way of waiving any discussion 
On the subject, and that the Duke might contradict the paiu- 
gmpb himself if he chose to do so. To this the Ihike wrote 
o^in : — ' My Lord, — I have received your Lordship's answer, 
Vrliicb is not so explicit as I have a right to expect. I repeat 
Ugain that the statement is false and scandalous, and I have 
II right to requii-e Lady Lyndburst's sanction to the contra- 
diction which I think it necessarj- to give to it' This letter 
"^ns written in a more impertinent style than the other, 
receipt of it the Chancellor consulted the Duke of 
lington, and the Duke suggested the following juiswer, 
ii the Chancellor sent : — ' The Lord Chancellor has had 
the honour of receiving your Royal Highness's letter of 
. The Lord Chancellor does not conceive it necessary 
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to annoy Lady Lyndhuret by troubling her upon the subject^ 
and with what relates to your Boyal Highness the Lord 
Chancellor has no concern whatever; but with regard to 
that part which states that your Boyal Highness had been 
excluded from the Lord Chancellor's house, there could 
be no question that the respect and grateful attachment 
which both the Chancellor and Lady Lyndhurst felt to their 
Sovereign made it impossible that any brother of that 
Sovereign should ever be turned out of his house.' To this 
the Duke wrote another letter, in a very sneering and 
impertinent tone in the third person, and alluding to the 
loose reports which had been current on the subject, and 
saying that the Chancellor might have his own reasons for 
not choosing to speak to Lady Lyndhurst on the subject ; ' to 
which the Chancellor replied that ^ he knew nothing of any 
loose reports, but that if there were any, in whatever quarter 
they might have originated, which went to affect the conduct 
of Lady Lyndhurst in the matter in question, they were 
most false, foul, and calumnious.' So ended the correspon- 
dence ; all these latter expressions were intended to apply 
to the Duke himself, who is the person who spread the loose 
reports and told the lies about her. When she first denied 
him, she told Lord Bathurst of it, who assured her she had 
done quite right, and that she had better never let him in, for 
if she did he would surely invent some lies about her. Last 
Sunday week the Chancellor went down to Windsor, and 
laid the whole correspondence before the King, who received 
him very well, and approved of what he had done ; but of 
course when he saw the Duke of Cumberland and heard his 
story, he concurred in all his abuse of the Chancellor. I 
think the Chancellor treated the matter in the best way the 
case admitted of. Had he taken it up, he must have 
resigned his oflBce and called the Duke out, and what a 
mixture of folly and scandal this would have been, and how 
the woman would have suffered in it all ! 

AugtLst 22nd, — The day before yesterday Sir Henry Cook( 
called on me, and told me that he came on the part of th( 
Duke of Cumberland, who had heard that I had seen th< 
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correspondeiice, aiid that I had given an account of it which 
waa onfavourable to him, that his Royal Highness wished 
me, therefore, to call on him and hear his statement of the 
facts. Coolce then entered into the history, and told me that 
it was he who had originally acquainted the Duke with the 
reports which were current about him, and had adrised him 
to contradict them, but that he had not found any opportunity 
of taking it up till this pargraph appeared in the * Age ' 
newspa|)er ; that the Duke had given him an account of what 
had passed, which was that Lady Lyndhnrst had begged him 
to call upon her, then to dine with her, and upon every 
occasion had encouraged him. I heard all he had to say, 
bnt declined calling on the Duke. As I wished, however, 
that there should be no misrepresentation in what I said on 
the subject, I wrote a letter to Cooke, to bo laid before the 
Duke, in which I gave an account of the circumstances 
under which I had been concerned in the business, stating 
that I had not expressed any opinion of the conduct of the 
parties, and that I did not wish to be in any way mixed up 
in it. After I had seen Cooke I went to the Chancellor and 
read my letter to him. I found he had not shown the Kin^ 
the two last letters that had passed ; and as Cooke had told 
me that the Duke meant to go to Windsor the next day and 
Uy the whole correspondence before the King, the Chancel- 
lor immediately sent off a messenger with the two letters 
which the King had not seen. The Chancellor has since 
'Trcniated the correspondence among his friends, but with 
niiher too undignified a desire to submit his conduct to the 
JQ^gment of a parcel of people who only langh at them both, 
^>d are amused with the gossip and malice of the thing. 
^^^Kd**?"^' 2oth. — I came to town from Stoke yesterday 
^^^king, and found a palavering letter from Cooke, returning 
^^^Ee, saying that the Duke was quite satisfied, and saw that 
^ *oald be useless to have an interview with me ; that he had 
P**»iiaded his Royal Highness to drop the whole affair ; and 
^ta^d with many protestations of respect for the Chancellor 
^^^Bthe purity of his own motives in meddling with the 
^^^Her. I sent his letter to the Chancellor, together with 
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my own, that he might show them both to the Dnke of Wel« 
lington. 

Melboame, who is a pretty good judge of Irish affidra, 
thinks that Government will probably be under the necessity 
of a^pting strong coercive measJes tiiere; but whethi 
they are adopted, or a temporary policy of expedients per- 
sisted in, nobody is there fit to advise what is requisite. The 
Duke of Northumberland is an absolute nullity, a bore beyond 
all bores, and, in spite of his desire to spend money and be 
affable, very impopular. The Duchess complains of it and 
can't imagine why, for they do all they can to be liked, bat 
all in vain. 

August 28th. — ^At Stoke since Tuesday for the Egham 
races ; Esterhazy, Alvanley, Montrond, Momay, B. Craven, 
&c. The £ing came to the races one day (the day I was 
not there) in excellent health. The weather exceeds eveiy- 
thing that ever was known — a constant succession of gales of 
wind and tempests of rain, and the sun never shining. The 
oats are not cut, and a second crop is growing up, that has 
been shaken out of the first. Everybody contemplates with 
dismay the approach of winter, which will probably bring 
with it the overthrow of the Com Laws, for com must be at 
such a price as to admit of an immense importation. So 
much for our domestic prospect here, to say nothing of 
Ireland. 

In the meantime the Sultan with his firmness has brought 
the Russians to the gates of Constantinople, and not a soul 
doubts that they are already there, or that they will be 
directly ; there is nothing to resist either Diebitsch or Pas- 
kiewitch. Esterhazy talks of it as certain, and so unaccount- 
able does it seem that Austria should have been a passive 

spectator of the Russian victories, that a strong notion pre 

vails that Metternich has made his bargain with them, and^ 
that in the impending partition Austria is to have heo^ 
share. Still more extraordinary does it appear that the Duke ^= 
from whom vigour and firmness might have been expecteiUH 
should not have interfered. That cursed treaty of the 6th (m^^ 
July, and the subsequent battle of Navarino, which were ii^- 
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tended to give us a right to arrest the ambition of Russia, have 
been rendered nugatory by the obstinacy of the Turks on the 
one hand, and the perpetual changes of Administration here 
Rnd in France, which have prevented any steady and consist- 
ent course of policy from being followed ; while the Eussians, 
Availing themselves of both these circumstances, have pushed 
On with singleness of purpose and great vigour of execution. 
It is quite impossible now to foresee the end of all this, but 
tiie elements are abroad of as fine disturbances as the most 
restless can desire. 

France is probably too much occupied with her own 
k&irs to pay much attention to those of Turkey, nor is it 
clear that the French would much regret any event which 
bended to impair our commercial greatness. So busy are the 
Trench with their own politics, that even the milliners have 
left off making caps. Lady Cowper told me to-day that 
Hadtime Maradan complained that she could get no bonnets, 
Ac., from Paris ; for they would oceopj themselves with no- 
thing but the change of Administration.' Nothing can ex- 
1 the violence that prevails ; the King does nothing bat 
cry. Polignac is said to have the fatal obstinacy of a martyr, 
the worst sort of courage of the mat ecelum sort. Aberdeen 
lud at dinner at Madame de Lieven's the other day that he 
Qiooght him a very clever man ; and that the Duke of Wel- 
In^on went still further, for he said that he was the ablest 
I France had had since the Restoration. I remember 
Itm well when he was courting his first wife, Ai-chy Mac- 
lonald^s sister ; and if being first a prisoner, then an emi- 
ant, then a miser, and now a saint CEin make him a good 
llinister, he may be one. 

August 31g(. — The Dnke, the Chancellor, and Privy Seal 

me from Walmer to-day for a Cabinet ; and Esterhazy, 

flho was to have dined with me, sent word that as he had re- 

leived a courier this morning, and was obliged to send off 

ietnchstein this evening, he could not come. It is said 

lat Sir Frederick Gordon has sent word that the Turks are 

ightened and wish to treat, but probably it is now too late. 

> [The Poligiuc Ministrf took office on the Blh at Augiut] ' 
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Last night news came that Villa Flor had routed Miguel's 
expedition against Terceira, and at the same time the .little 
Queen is embarking with the Empress for the Brazils. This 
probably comes too late ; some time ago it might have been 
of some use. Miguel will probably be recognised by this 
country, and then the game is up. I have long been ocm- 
vinced that the Duke meant eventually, to acknowledge 
Miguel, or he would not have tolerated Beresford's conduct. 
If Lamb is to be believed, Beresford was secretly in it alL 

I met the Chancellor this morning, who gave me back my 
letter and Cooke's answer. He said, ^ There are other reports 
afloat now, I hear.' I said, ^ What ? I have heard none.' ' Oh,' 
he said, ' on public matters, and they are put about by that 
blackguard,' meaning the Duke of Cumberland. I suppose 
he alludes to changes in the Government, but I have heard 
of none ; they are, in fact, kept in hot water by this fellow's 
activity, though I think he cannot do the mischief he would 
like. 

From what I hear, it is probable that Lord William 
Bentinek will be speedily recalled from India. His measures 
are of too Liberal a cast to suit the taste of the present 
Grovemment. The Duke has never liked him, not since the 
war in Spain, when he did not behave quite well to Lord 
William, and he seldom forgets old animosities ; besides, he 
cannot bear anybody who takes a line of their own. 

Lord Ellenborougli, strong in tlie concurrence of the Duke, 
is inclined to be insolent in his tone to Lord William, which, 
I take it, he will not stand. The Duke looks upon Lord 
William as a hasty, imprudent man, with bad judgment, and 
I am not sure that he is very wrong. He has made himself 
popular by tlie afiPability and bonhomie of his manner, hisi^ 
magnificence and hospitality, and the liberal and generoi 
character of his political opinions, but he is far from 
clever man, and I suspect his judgment is very indifferent. 



I hear from Ireland that Doherty conducts the trial (^ i 
the policeman with consummate skill ; the object was Hism^'t 
the trial should appear fair, and that the men should l>c 
acquitted. They were acquitted, and the people were furioii& 



There is excitement enough in that wretched country, and 
every effort is made to keep it up at ita highest pitch ; the 
press on each side teems with accusations and invectives, and 
the Protestants strorin every nerve to inflame the spirit of 
rancorous fury which distinguished the Brunswiclcers before 
the Cathohc question was carried, and to provoke the Catho- 
lics to overt acts of violence. Both sides are to blame, but the 
Protestants the most. George Villiera wrote me word of a 
crime that has been perpetrsted, the most atrocious I ever 
heard of. . . . The country in which such an abomination 
was perpetrated should be visited with the fate of Sodom 
and Gormorrah. The arm of justice is too slow ; public in- 
dication should deal out a rapid and a terrible vengeance. 

September oth. — There is a strong report that the Turks 
want to treat, and the proclamation of Diebitsch looks as if 
ihe fiuBsians were ready to make peace. There is also a 
hope that the Russian army may have been too bold, and 
finds itself in a scrape by having advanced too far from its 
resources, but the former notion is the most likely of the 
two. Three or four sail of the line are ordered out to the 
Uediterranean, • 

Yesterday I went with Amyot to his house, where he 
showed me a part of Windham's diary ; there are twenty- 
ei{jht littJe volumes of it, begun in 1 784, when he was thirty- 
foar yeiUfS old, and continued irregularly till his death ; it 
«eem8 to be written very freely and familiarly, and is pro- 
bably a correct picture of the writer's mind. I only read a 
few pages, which were chiefly notices of his moving about, 
where he dined, the company he met, and other trifles, often 
Tery trifling and sometimes not very decent ; it abounds with 
expressions of self-reproach for idleness, breach of resoln- 
tions, and not taking care of his health ; talks of the books 
he reads and means to read, and constantlj describes the 
state of spirits he is in. There is a paper containing an 
acoount of his last interview with Johnson, shortly before 
Johnson died ; he says that he told Johnson how much he 
reproached himself for not having lived more in his society, 
and that he had often resolved to be with him as much ob be ^ 
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couldy but that his not Ixaving done so was a proof of the 
fallacy of our resolutions, that he regretted. In Windham's 
diary are several Johnsoniana, after the manner of Boswell, 
only much shorter, his opinions on one or two subjects briefly 
given, some quotations and criticisms. I was much struck 
with his criticisms on Virgil, whom he seems to have held 
in great contempt, and to have reg^ded as inferior to Ovid* 
He says, ^ Take away his imitation of Homer, and what do you 
leave him? ' Of Homer his admiration was unbounded, al- 
though he says that he never read the whole of the * Odyssey ' 
in the original, but that everything which is most admirable 
in poetry is to be found in Homer. I care the less about re- 
membering these things because they will probably appear in 
print before long.* 

Windham told Johnson that he regretted having omitted 
to talk to him of the most important of all subjects on which 
he had often doubted. Johnson said, ^ You mean natural 
and i*evealed religion,' and added that the historical evidences 
of Christianity were so strong that it was not possible to 
doubt its truth, that we had not so much evidence that 
Csesar died in the Capitol as that Christ died in the manner 
related in the Bible ; that three out of four of the Evan- 
gelists died in attestation of their evidence, that the same 
evidence would be considered irresistible in any ordinary 
historical case. Amyot told me, as we were coming along, 
that Windham had questioned Johnson about religion, having 
doubts, and that Johnson had removed them by this declara- 
tion : if, then, the commonest and hundred times repeated 
arguments were sufficient to remove such doubts as were 
likely to occur to a mind like Windham's, it may be counted 
a miracle, for I am sure, in the ordinary affairs of life, Wind- 
ham would not have been so easily satisfied. It has always 
appeared to me questionable whether Johnson was a believer 
(I mean whether his clear and unbiassed judgment was satis- 
fied) in Christianity ; he evidently dreaded and disliked the 

* [A Belection from Mr. Windham's journals was published by Mrs, 
Henry Baring in 1806. The Johnsoniana had previously been published by 
Mr. Croker in his edition of Boswell's * Life of Johnson.'] 
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feet, anil thougli he would have been iudignant had any- 
F hinted that he had doubts, his nervous irritation at any 
religious discussion betokened a mind ill at ease on the sub- 
ject. I learnt one thing from "Windham's diary which I put 
into immediate practice, and that is, to write mine on one 
side only, and leave the other for other matters connected 
with tJie text ; it is more convenient certainly. 

September 16/A. — Went to Brighton on Saturday last to 
pay Lady Jersey a visit and shoot at Firle. Jersey and I 
shot 37(i rabbits, the greatest number that had ever bi?en 
killed on the hills. The scenery is very fine — a range of 
downs looking on one sido over the sea, and on the other 
over a wide extent of rich flat country. It is said that Firle 
is the oldest park in England. It belongs to Lord Gage. 

I heai'd at Brighton for the first time of the Buke of 
Wellington's prosecution of the ' Morning Journal,' which 
was announced by the paper itself in a paragraph quite as 
scBrrilous as those for which it is attacked. It seems that 
lie has long made np his mind to this measure, and that he 
thiuka it is a duty incumbent on him, which I do not see, 
and it appears to me to be an aet of great folly. He stands 
niucL too high, ha« performed too great actions, and the 
attacks on him were too vulgar and vague, to be under the 
necessity of any such retaliatory measure as this, and he 
lowers his dignity by entering into a coufliet with such an 
in&moua paper, and appearing to care about its abase. I 
think the Chancellor was right, and that he iswi-ong. There 
is s report that the King insists upon the Duke of C'umber- 
luid being Commander-in-Chief, and it is extraordinary how 
many people thinl^that he will succeed iu turning out the 
Duke. Lord Harrington died while I was at Brighton, and 
it is supposed that the Duke of Cumberland will try and get 
tho Bound Tower,' but probably the King will not like to 
establish him so near himself. The King has nenrly lost 
his eyesight, and is to be couched as soon as his eyes are in 
ft proper state for the operation. He is in a great fright 

' Lord ConvBgbani i?ot tie lioiind Towef, and Lord Combennere Hit 
"].'C.O.] 
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with his father's fate before him, and indeed nothing is more 
probable than that he will become blind and mad too ; he is 
already a little of both. It is now a question of appointing 
a Private Secretary, and Knighton, it is supposed, would be 
the man ; but if he is to abstain from all business, there 
would seem to be no necessity for the appointment, as he 
will be as little able to do business with his Priyate Secretary 
as with his Minister. 

I have been living at Falham at Lord Whamcliffe's villa 
for six or seven weeks; I have lived here in idleness and 
luxury, giving dinners, and wasting my time and my money 
rather more than usual. I have read next to nothing since 
I have been here; I am ashamed to think how little — ^in 
short, a most unprofitable life. 

September 23rc2. — At Fulham till Friday, when I came 
to town. Went to Stoke on Saturday, and returned yester- 
day; old Lady Salisbury, Giles, E. Capel, and Conroy. 
There is always something to be learnt from everybody, if 
you touch them on the points they know. Giles told me 
about the letter to his sister written by Francis,^ and which 
was supposed to have afforded another proof that he was 
Junius. Many years ago Francis was in love with his sister, 
Mrs. King (at Bath), and one day she received an anonymous 
letter, enclosing a copy of verses. The letter said that the 
writer had found the verses, and being sure they were meant 
for her, had sent them to her. The verses were in Francis' 
handwriting, the envelope in a feigned hand. When the 
discussion arose about Francis being Junius, Giles said to 
his sister one day, *If you have kept those verses which 
Francis wrote to you many years ago a^ Bath, it would be 
curious to examine the handwriting and see if it corresponds 
with that of Junius/ She found the envelope and verses, 
and, on comparing them, the writing of the envelope wa& 

* [Sir Philip Francis, the reputed author of the ' Letters of Junius.'' 
This anecdote has since been veriiied with great minuteness by Mr. Twisle— 
ton in his researches on the authorship of 'Junius.' The copy of verse* 
and the envelope in a feigned hand are still in existence. I have seen them* 
The feigned hand appears to be identical with that of Junius.] 
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identical with that of Junius as published in Woodfall's 
book. 

Old Creevey is rather an extraordinary character. I know 
nothing of the early part of his history, but I believe he was 
an attorney or barrister ; he married a widow, who died a 
few years ago ; she had something, he nothing ; he got into 
Parliament, belonged to the Whigs, displayed a good deal of 
shrewdness and humour, and was for some time very trouble- 
some to the Tory Government by continually attacking 
abuses. After some time he lost his seat, and went to live 
at Brussels, where he became intimate with the Duke of 
Wellington. Then his wife died, upon which event he was 
thrown upon the world with about 2001. a year or less, no 
liome, few connections, a great man}' acquaintance, a good 
constitution, and extraordinary spirits. He possesses nothing 
l>ut his clothes, no property of any sort ; he leads a vagrant 
life^ visiting a number of people who are delighted to have 
liim, and sometimes roving about to various places, as fancy 
liappens to. direct, and staying till he has spent what money 
lie has in his pocket. He has no servant, no home, no 
creditors ; he buys everything as he wants it at the place he 
is at ; he has no ties upon him, and has his time entirely at 
liis own disposal and that of his friends. He is certainly a 
living proof that a man may be perfectly happy and exceed- 
ingly poor, or rather without riches, for he suffers none of 
the privations of poverty and enjoys many of the advantages 
of wealth. I think he is the only man I know in society who 
possesses nothing. 

Captain Dickinson's triaP ended last week, with a 
sentence which was levelled against Codrington, and which 
called the charges groundless, frivolous, and vexatious. It 

^ [Captain Dickinson fought the ' Genoa ' at the battle of Navarino after 
Captain Bathurst, the commander of the ship, was killed. A quarrel after- 
wards took place between him and Sir Edward Codrington, and Dickinson 
was tried by court-martial for not making proper use of the springs ordered 
by the Admiral to be placed on the anchors, the consequence of which was 
that her broadside was not directed against the enemy, but fired into the 
* Albion.' Captain Dickinson was honourably acquitted of all the charges^ 
and it was proved that Sir Edward Codrington'a reoollectiaii of what had 
passed was inaccurate in some particulars.] 
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is generally thought that this sentence might have been 
spared, though the acquittal was proper ; that Codrington 
behaved very foolishly, and in ever mentioning the round 
robin after he had forgiven it, very inexcusably ; but that, 
on the other hand, the Admiralty had displayed a spirit of 
hostility and rancour against him which is very disgustmg, 
and that Blackwood was sent down to the court-martial for 
the express purpose of bullying and thwarting him. I saw 
him after the sentence ; he seemed annoyed, but said that 
such a sentence made it necessary the matter should not 
stop there, and that it must be taken up in Parliament. I 
cannot see what he is to gain by that ; he may prove that the 
Ministry of that day (which was not the Duke*s) behaved 
very ill, but that has nothing to do with the court-martiaL 

The whole press has risen up in arms against the Duke's 
prosecution of the * Morning Journal,' which appears to me, 
though many people think he is right, a great act of weak- 
ness and passion. How can such a man suffer by the attacks 
of such a paper, and by such attacks, the sublime of the 
ridiculous ? — * that he is aiming at the Crown, but we shall 
take care that he does not succeed in this.' The idea of the 
Duke of Wellington seeking to make himself King, and his 
ambition successfully resisted by the editor of a newspaper, 
* flogs ' any scene in the * Rehearsal.' I saw the Duke 
yesterday morning ; he was just come from Doncaster, where 
he told me he had been very well received. He was with 
Chesterfield, who was to have had a large party. Afterwards 
I rode with him, and he took me to see his house, which is 
now excellent. He told me that both the King's eyes were 
affected, the left the most, and that he would have the 
operation performed when they were fit for it ; he said that^ 
the King never evinced any fear upon these occasions, that^ 
he was always perfectly cool, and neither feared operations 
or their possible consequences ; that he remembered whea 
he had a very painful and dangerous operation performed 
some time ago upon his head, that he was not the least 
nervous about it, nor at all afraid of dying, for they told him 
that he would very likely not recover. I said, * Then, after 



L perhaps he who has the reputation of being a coward 
old prove a very brave man if circumstauceB occaaioned 
I Bhowing what he ia.' He said, ' Very likely ; ' that he 
med to have but one fear, that of ridicule ; he cannot bear 
I society of clever men, for fear of ridicule ; he cannot 
bear to show himself in public, because he ia a&aid of the 
jokes tliat may be cut on hia peraon. 

In the evening I met Matuscewitz, who ia all glorious at 
the Russian successes. He, Montrond, and I talked the 
matter over, and he said that they should make peace, but 
of course (I hiLd said, ' Tons serez modestea, n'est-ce pas ? ') 
they should profit by circumstances ; that the Allied 
Ministers would not be permitted to interfere, and they 
should gi-ant such terms as they pleased without consulting 
them. This was a lie,' for Baudinell had told me in the 
morning that the negotiations were going ou in concert 
with the Ambassadors of the Allies. 

November 4ih. — Left London the last week in September, 

t after visiting at several country houses, slept at Har- 
agh, and went to Bretby to breakfast ; got there at twelva 
found nobody np. In process of time they came down 
reakfast, the party consisting of the Chancellor and Lady 
Xyndhurst, the Worcesters, Mrs. Fox, and Williams, the 
chaplain, and hia wife. I saw very little of the place, which 
seems pretty, but not large ; a very large unfinished house. 
I stayed two or three hours, and went on to Chataworth,' 
where I arrived just as they were going to dinner, but was 
not expected, and so there was no room at the table. The 
pftrty was immense ; 40 people sat down to dinner every day, 
aad aboat 1.^0 servants in the steward's room and servants' 
hall } there were the Lievens, Cowpers, Granvilles, Wharn- 

' It waa not k lie tbougb efCer ftll, far I Aoa't belicTe the Allied 

ttn had any concern in the matter. (December 5th.) — [C. C. O.] 

¥ [The hmpitalit; of Chntsworth ia tha liretime of William Sprncer 

mAilh, liitli Duke of Deroashire, was princel]'. The liuke of I'ort- 

, ilt, Onville'd grandfnther, married Dorotlij, only dMighlur uf 

01, fourth Duke of Devonshire, from whom Mr. Greirille detived tut 

name of Cavendish. He was therefore second couoD of the aixtb 

ind of Ltuly Granittle and Lady Carlisle.] 
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cliffes, Granthams, Wiltons, Stanleys, Belfasts, NewborongliSy 
Dawsons, Matnscewitz, Clanwilliams, G. Anson, H. de Bos, 
&c. Nothing could be more agreeable from the gaiety of 
numbers and the entire liberty which prevails; all the 
resources of the house — ^horses, carriages, keepers, &c. — are 
placed at the disposal of the guests, and everybody does 
what they like best. In the evening they acted charades or 
danced, and there was plenty of whist and ScartS high and 
low. It was in the middle of that party that news came of 
the negotiations being begun between the Russians and 
Turks,* and I received a letter from Eobert Grosvenor, 
which Madame de Lieven was ready to devour, and she was 
very angry that I would not let her see the whole of it. Our 
Sussians were of course triumphant, and the Princess's good 
humour was elevated to rapture by a very pretty compliment 
which was paid her in the shape of a charade, admirably 
got up as n piece de circonstatice^ and which has since made 
some noise in the world. The word was Constantinople, 
which was acted : Cmistanty Penelope and the suitors ; Inn^ 
a tavern scene ; and Opal^ the story in * Anne of Geierstein*' 
The whole represented the Divan, the arrival of Diebitsch's 
Ambassadors, a battle between the Turks and Russians, the 
victory of the latter, and ended by Morpeth as Diebitsch 
laying a crown of laurel at Madame de Lieven's feet. She 
was enchanted, and of course Avrote oflF an account of it to 
the Empress. The whole thing is abused as a hassesse by 
her enemies, but it was very amusing, and in the Duke's 
house, who is a friend of the Emperor, a not unbecoming 
compliment. 

I returned to Newmarket on the 11th of October. At 
the end of the week I had a fall from my horse, which con- 
fined me to my room for ten days. The Arbuthnots were at> 
Newmarket, having come from Sudboume, where Lord 
Hertford had brought the Duke and Huskisson together. 
Nothing seems to have passed between them beyond the 
common civilities of society, but Huskisson has suffered 

^ [The negotiations for the peace of Adrianople, which terminated the 
KuBso-Turkish war.] 
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greatly fix)m a nniversal opinion that the meeting was 
sought by him for the purpose of re-ingratiating himself 
with the Duke, and, if possible, getting into o£Sce on any 
terms* It is a proof of the low estimation in which his 
character is held even by those who rate his talents the 
highest that all his former political adherents think this of 
him. With such a reputation his political efficacy never 
can be great again. There was a strong report that he 
was to join the Government, which is now dying away. 
The Duke is very fortunate, for his most formidable oppo- 
nents always do something to lower their own characters 
and rendex themselves as little formidable to him as pos- 
sible. 

The trials in Ireland are just over, and the Government 
have been defeated, which I find they think may be produc- 
tive of very important consequences to the peace of the 
country. The obstinacy of one man, who held out against 
the other eleven, in the second batch of conspirators who were 
tried, obliged them at length to dismiss the jury, and the 
prisoners will be tried at the next assizes ; the others were 
acquitted, though the evidence against them was the same 
as that on which Leary, &c., were convicted. The exertions 
rf (yConnell, who appears to have acted with great ability, 
produced this result. The Government say, of course, that 
he has acted very ill, but as the Judge, at the conclusion of 
the trial, said publicly that the defence had been conducted 
with perfect regard to the due administration of the laws, 
we may conclude that while he availed himself of every 
^vantage, he did not overstep ike legitimate duty of an 
advocate to his client. It is, however, agreed on all hands, 
notwithstanding these excesses, that the state of the country 
is improving, and the Emancipation Bill producing fresh 
benefits every day. 

November 9th. — Dined to-day with Byng and met Tom 
Moore, who was very agreeable ; he told us a great deal about 
his forthcoming ' Life of Byron.' He is nervous about it ; 
he is employed in conjunction with Scott and Macintosh to 
write a history of England for one of the new publications like 
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the Family Library.^ Scott is to write Scotland, Macintosh 
England, and Moore Ireland ; and they get 1,0001. apiece ; 
but Scott conld not compress his share into one volume, so he 
is to have 1,500Z. The republication of Scott's works will 
produce him an enormous fortune ; he has already paid off 
30,000Z. of the Constable bankruptcy debt, and he is to pay 
the remaining 30,000Z. very soon. A new class of readers is 
produced by the Bell and Lancaster schools, and this is the 
cause of the prodigious and extensive sale of cheap publica- 
tions. Moore' had received a letter from Madame de Guiccioli 
to-day ; he says she is not handsome. Byron's exploits, 
especially at Venice, seem to have been marvellous. Mooie 
said he wrote with extraordinary rapidity, but his correc- 
tions were frequent and laborious. When he wrote the 
address for the opening of Drury Lane Theatre, he corrected 
it repeatedly. 

I saw Miss Fanny £!emble for the first time on Friday, 
and was disappointed. She is short, ill made, with hirge 
hands and feet, an expressive countenance, though not hand- 
some, fine eyes, teeth, and hair, not devoid of grace, and with 
great energy and spirit, her voice good, though she has a 
little of the drawl of her family. She wants the pathos and 
tenderness of Miss O'Neill, and she excites no emotion ; but 
she is very young, clever, and may become a very good,, 
perhaps a fine actress. Mrs. Siddons was not so good at 
age. She fills the house every night. 

The King, who was to have gone to Brighton, has given i^ 
up, nobody knows why, but it is supposed that the Marchion< 
is not well. This morning the Duke and my brother wei 
occupied for half an hour in endeavouring to fold a lette — J 
to his Majesty in a particular way, which he has prescribedK. , 
for he will have his envelopes made up in some French fashioi 




* Dr. T^ardner's * Cyclopaedia.' 
Moore told nio that the editor of one of the annuals offered him 60C^ 
to write two airticles for his work, but ' that he loathed the task * and re- 
fused, though the luoney would hare been very acceptable. The man said 
he did not care about the merit of the performance, and only wanted his 
name ; when Moore refused, the editor raked out some old and forgotteo 
Hues of his to Perry, and inserted them with his name. — [C. C. G.] 
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I hear he thinks that he rode Flear de Lis for the cup 
at Goodwood, which he may as weE do as think (which he 
does) that he led the hea*^ dragoons at Salamanca. 

O'Connell has been making a most infamoas speech at 
Youghal, and is moving heaven and earth to begin a fresh 
flotation about the Union, and to do all the mischief he can. 
Francis Leveson is to meet Shiel at dinner to-morrow for the 
first time ; he did not dare do this without asking leave of 
Pee!. Peel answered his letter that he ' rather inclined 
himself to do anything to win him, but stating that the 
Duke would urgo the difficulties of tJieir position, and also 
the King's horror of the man,' &c. Tlie King's horror is in 
consequence of his speech about the Duke of York. I am 
tohl Greece is to be erected into a kingdom, with a boundary 
line drawn from Volo to Arta, and that the sovereignty is to 
be oflered to Prince Frederick of Orange, and if he refuses 
it to Leopold. 

Xovemler 12lh. — At Boehampton at Lord Clifdeti's from 
Tuesday, the 10th, till to-day ; Sir James Macintosh, Moore, 
Poodle Byng,' and the Master of the Rolls. It was uncom- 
monly agreeable. I never was in Macintosh's society for 
80 long before, and never was more filled with admiration. 
His prodigious memory and the variety and extent of his 
ioformation remind me of all I have heard and read of 
Sorke and Johnson, but his amiable, modest, and unaa- 
saming character makes him far more agreeable than they 
could either of them (particularly Johnson) have been, 
vhile he is probably equally instructive -and amusing. Not 
a subject could be mentioned of which he did not treat with 
equal facility and abundance, from the Council of Trent to 
Voltaire's epistles ; every subject, every character, every work, 
all were familiar to him, and I do not know a greater treat 

s to hear him talk. 

i«iutoali said he was a great reader of novels ; had read 

1 Mortality ' four times in English and once in French. 

I [Hon. Frederick Byng, formerly of the Foreign Office, UDiTersallykDowii 
" le M 'The Poodle,' probably because be gnce kept a fine animal of 
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Ellis said lie preferred Miss Austen's novels to Scott's* 
Talked of the old novelists — Fielding, little read now, 
Smollet less ; Macintosh is a great admirer of Swift^ and does 
not think his in&mous conduct to Vanessa quite made out. 
Talked of the articles of our religion, and said that ihej 
were in almost exact conformity with certain doctrines laid 
down in the Council of Trent. The Jansenists di£Eer very 
little from our Church, except as to the doctrine of the Beal 
Presence. Speaking of India, Macintosh said that it was vexj 
remarkable that we had lost one great empire and gained 
another in the same generation, and that it was still a moot 
point whether the one really was a gain or the other a loss. 
Called America the second Maritime Power. Franklin wept 
when he quitted England. When he signed the treaty at 
Paris, he retired for a moment and changed his coat. It was 
remarked, and he said he had been to put on the coat in 
which he had been insulted by Lord Loughborough at the 
English Council Board. Madame de Stael, he said, was more 
agreeable in tete-a-tete than in society; she despised her 
children, and said, ^ Us ne me ressemblent pas.' He told her 
she did not do them justice, particularly her daughter. She 
said, * C'est ame lune bien p&le.' She took an aversion to 
Rogers, but when she met him at Bo wood, and he told h& 
anecdotes, she liked him. She had vanquished Brougham, 
and was very proud of those conquests. 

Moore told several stories which I don't recollect, bat 
this amused us: — Some Irish had emigrated to some West 
Indian colony ; the negroes soon learnt their brogue, and 
when another shipload of Irish came soon after, the negroes 
as they sailed in said, *Ali, Paddy, how are you?' *0h, 
Christ ! ' said one of them, * what, y 're become black already !' 

Moore, without displaying the astonishing knowledge of 
Macintosh, was very full of information, gaiety, and humour. 
Two more delightful days I never passed. I could not help 
reflecting what an extraordinary thing success is in this 
world, when a man so gifted as Macintosh has failed com- 
pletely in public life, never having attained honours, reputa- 
tion, or wealth, while so many ordinary men have reaped an 
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abundant harvest of all. What a consolation this a£Ebrd8 
to mediocrity. None can approach Macintosh without ad« 
miring his extraordinary powers, and at the same time 
wondering why they have not produced greater effects in the 
world either of literature or politics. His virtues are ob- 
stacles to his success ; he has not the art of pushing or of 
making himself feared ; he is too dcyucereux and complimen- 
taiy, and from some accident or defect in the composition of 
his character, and in the course of events which have in- 
fluenced his circumstances, he has always been civilly neg- 
lected. Both Macintosh and Moore told a g^at many 
anecdotes, but one morning at breakfast the latter related a 
story which struck us all. Macintosh said it was enough to 
furnish materials for a novel, but that the simple narrative 
was so striking it ought to be written down without exagger- 
ation or addition. I afterwards wrote it down as nearly as I 
could recollect it. It was Crampton, the Surgeon-General, 
who told it to Moore, and Crampton loqmtur, 

' Some years ago I was present at a duel that was fought 
between a youug man of the name of MacLoughlin and 
another Irishman. MacL. was desperately wounded; his 
second ran up to him, and thought to console him with the 
intelligence that his antagonist had also fallen. He only 
replied, '^ I am sorry for it if he is suffering as much as I 
do now." I was struck by the good feeling evinced in this 
reply, and took an interest in the fate of the young man. 
He recovered, and a few years after my interest was again 
powerfully excited by hearing that he had been arrested on 
suspicion of having murdered his father-in-law, his mother's 
second husband. He was tried and found guilty on the* evi- 
dence of a soldier who happened to be passing in the middle of 
the night near the house in which the murder was c^^mniitt^^d* 
Attracted by a light which gleamed through the lowijr |ifiri of 
the window, he approached it, and through an ojx'ning \h^ 
tween the shutter and the frame was able to Ux^k into the rcKmi* 
There he saw a man in the act of lifting a d^siul huly from 
the floor, while his hands and clothes were Hiauuul all oviir 
wiUi blood. He hastened to give information of what ha 

m 2 
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had seen ; MacLonghlin and liis motlier were apprehended, 
and the former, having been identified by the soldier, was 
found guilty. There was no evidence against the woman, 
and she was consequently acquitted. MacLoughlin conducted 
himself throughout the trial with determined calmness, and 
never could be induced to acknowledge his guilt. The 
morning of his execution he had an interview with his 
mother; none knew what passed between them, but when 
they parted he was heard to say, '^ Mother, may Gk>d forgive 
you ! " The fate of this young man made a deep impression 
on me, till time and passing events effaced the occurrence 
from my mind. It was several years afterwards that I one 
day received a letter from a lady (a very old and intiinate 
acquaintance) entreating that I would immediately hasten 
down to the assistance of a Boman Catholic priest who was 
lying dangerously ill at her house, and the symptoms of whose 
malady she described. Her description left me doubtful 
whether the mind or the body of the patient was affected. 
Being unable to leave Dublin, I wrote to say that if the 
disease was bodily the case was hopeless, but if mental I 
should recommend certain lenitives, for which I added 
prescription. The priest died, and shortly after his 
the lady confided to me an extraordinary and dreadful stoiy. 
He had been her confessor and intimate friend, and 
moments of agony and doubt produced by horrible recoUec — 
tions he had revealed to her a secret which had been im- 
parted to him in confession. He had received the dying* 
confession of MacLoughlin, who, as it turned out, was not 
the murderer of his father-in-law, but had died to save the 
life and honour of his mother, by whom the crime had been 
really committed. She was a woman of violent passions ; she 
had quarrelled with her husband in the middle of the night, 
and after throwing him from the bed had despatched him 
by repeated blows. When she found he was dead she was 
seized with terror, and hastening to the apartment of her 
son, called him to witness the shocking spectacle and to 
save her from the consequences of her crime. It was af 
this moment, when he was lifting the body and preparing t 
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remove the bloody evidence of his mother's guilt, that the 
soldier passed by and saw him in the performance of his 
dreadful task. To the priest alone he acknowledged the 
truth, but his last words to his mother were now explained/ 

November 20th. — Boehampton. Only Moore and myself ; 
Washington Irving and Maclane, the American Minister, 
oome to-morrow. Moore spoke in the highest terms of 
Luttrell, of his wit and information, and of his writings, to 
which he does not think the world does justice, particularly 
the ' Advice to Julia,' but he says Luttrell is too fearful of 
giving offence. Moore was very agreeable, told a story 

of Sir St. Greorge in Ireland. He was to attend a 

meeting at which a great many Catholics were to be present 
(I forget where), got drunk, and lost his hat, when ho went 
into the room where they were assembled and said, ^ Damna- 
tion to you all ! I came to emancipate you, and you've stole 
my hat.' In the evening Moore sang, but the pianoforte 
was horrid, and he was not in good voice ; still his singing 
^ va dritto al cuore,' for it produces an exceeding sadness, 
and brings to mind a thousand melancholy recollections, and 
generates many melancholy anticipations. He told me as 
we came along that with him it required no thought to write, 
but that there was no end to it ; so many fancies on every 
subject crowded on his brain ; that he often read what he 
had written as if it had been the composition of another, 
and was amused ; that it was the g^reatest pleasure i^) him t/i 
compose those light and trifling pieces, humorous and satiri- 
cal, which had been so often successftiL He holds Voltaire 
to have been the most extraordinary genius that ever lived, 
on account of his universality and fertility ; talked of Beott 
and his wonderful labour and power of compositi<m, as well 
as the extent to which he has carried the art of book-ioaking; 
besides writing this Ustfjrj of Scotland for Dr. Lardiii^s 
* Encyclopedia,' he is woridng at the prefa/jses for the n^pob- 
Hcation of the Waverley Novels, the 'Tales of a (jmkiA-' 
fieither,' and has still found time to review Tytler, whi^;h be 
has done out of the scraps and chips of his otb^r w^jiiuL A 
HtUe while ago he had to eorreet some of the jfrr^dk of the 
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history of Scotland, and being dissatisfied with what was 
done, he nearly wrote it over again, and sent it up to the 
editor. Some time after finding another copy of the proofis, 
he forgot that he had corrected them before, and he rewrote 
these also and sent them up, and the editor is at this moment 
engaged in selecting fi:om the two corrected copies the best 
parts of each. 

Yesterday I met the Chancellor at dinner at the Master 
of the Bolls', when he told me about the King and Denman.^ 
The King would not have the Recorder's report last week, 
because the Recorder was too ill to attend, and he was re- 
solved not to see Denman. The Duke went to him, when he 
threw himself into a terrible tantrum, and was so violent and 
irritable that thoy were obliged to let him have his own way 
for fear he should be iU, which they thought he would other- 
wise certainly be. He is rather the more furious with Den<- 
man from having been forced to consent to his having the silk 
gown, and he said at that time that he should never set his 
foot in any house of his ; so that business is at a standstill, 
and the rnfortunate wretches under sentence of death are 
suffered to linger on, because he does not choose to do his 
duiy and admit to his presence an officer to whom he has 
taken an aversion. As the Chancellor said to me, ^ the fact is, 
he is mad.' The fact is that he is a spoiled, selfish, odious 
beast, and has no idea of doing anything but what is agree- 
able to himself, or of there being any duties attached to the 
office he holds. The expenses of the Civil List exceed the 
allowance in every branch, every quarter ; but nobody can 
guess how the money is spent, for the King makes no show 

and never has anybody there. My belief is that and 

plunder him, or rather the country, between them, 

in certain stipulated proportions. Among other expenses 
his tailor's bill is said to be 4,000i. or 5,000Z. a year. He is 
now employed in devising a new dress for the Guards. 

^ [Thomas Denman, afterwards Lord Denman and Lord Chief JuAticr 
of England, was at this time Common Seijeant of the City of I^ndor 
George IV. hated him for the part he had taken on the Queen*8 trial, ao 
did all he could to prevent his having a silk gown. Vide supra, p. 156.] 




STRAWBERRY HILL. 

ITovmiber 2,\»i. — Maelane, the American Minister, could 
b come, but Irving did. He is lively and aaassuming, 
rather vulgar, very good-humoured. We went to Strawberry 
Hill to-day — Moore, Ellis, Lady Gorgiana, and I. Ellis is an 
excellent cicerone ; everything is in the stats in which old 
Horace Walpole left it, and juat as his catalogue and descrip- 
tion describe it. He says in that work that he makes that 
catalogue to provide against the dispersion of his collec- 
tions, and he tied up everything as strictly as possible. Moore 
Bang in the evening and was very agreeable the whole day. 
He said that Byron thought that Crabbe and Coleridge had 
the most genius and feeling of any living poet. Nobody 1 
reads Crabbe now. How dangerous it is to be a storyteller, ' 
however agreeable the manner or amusing the budget, for 
Moore to-day told a story which he told here last week. 
However, they all laughed just the same, except me, and I 
moralised upon it thus. Clifden is a very odd man, shrewd 
and well informed, and somewhat sarcastic, but very gay 
and good-humoured, fond of society and the * Times ' news- 
paper, a great enemy to the Church, and chuckles over its 
alarms and its dangers, bnt I was amused with a comical 
contradiction. Somebody told a story about an erratum in 
an Irish paper, which said that such a one had abjured 
Uie errors of the Homish Church and embraced tliose of the 
Protestant, at which he was greatly diverted, and said, ' That 
iajostwhut I should have said myself ; * and to-day after 
dinner, all of a sudden, he said grace (he says grace on 

■iday only}. 
Moore gave an account this morning of his being ex- 
iled in Trinity College, Dublin, when a boy, during the 
xebellion. Many of the youths (himself, and he says he is 
pretty sure Croker, among the number) had taken the oath 
of the United Irishmen' (Emmett* and some others who were 
in the College had absconded). The Chancellor (Lord Clare) 
came to the College, erected his tribunal, and examined all 
e students apon oath. He asked first if they had belonged 

> Ho did not Uko the oath till after tliia uiamiiuitioii. 
* IIb hnd lived in inlimac; with Emmett. 
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to any society of Uuited Irish, and if tlie answer was in the 
affirmative, lie asked whom they had ever seen there and 
what had passed. Contumacy was punishable by expulsion 
and exclusion from every profession. At the end of the 
first day's examination Moore went home to his parents, and 
told them he could not take an oath which might oblige him 
to criminate others (as he should be forced to answer any 
question they might choose to put), and though they weie 
poor, and had conceived great hopes of him, they encouraged 
him in this resolution. The next day he was called forth, 
when he refused to be sworn, stating his reasons why. The 
Chancellor said he did not come there to dispute with him, 
but added that they should only ask him general questions, 
on which he took the oath, but reserved to himself the 
power of declining to answer particular questions. They only 
asked him such questions as he could conscientiously answer 
(they had got all the information they wanted, and were 
beginning to relax), but when they had done with him Lord 
Clare asked him why he had demurred to answer. He said 
he was afraid he might be called on to criminate others, and 
that he had never taken an oath before, and naturally felt 
some reluctance and dread on such an occasion. 

Moore told a story of an Irishman who saw from the pit 
a friend of his acting Othello, and he called out, * Lany, 
Larry, Larry, there's the least taste in life of your linen 
hanging out ! ' One day in America near the Falls of Niagara 
Moore saw this scene : — An Indian whose boat was moored 
to the shore was making love to the wife of another 'Indian; 
the husband came upon them unawares; he jumped into 
the boat, when the other cut the cord, and in an instant 
it was carried into the middle of the stream, and before he 
could seize his paddle was already within the rapids. 
He exerted all his force to extricate himself from the 
peril, but finding that his eflForts were vain, and his canoe 
was drawn with increasing rapidity towards the Falls, he 
threw away his paddle, drank off at a draught the contents 
of a bottle of brandy, tossed the empty bottle into the air, then 
quietly folded his arms, extended himself in the boat, and 
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•waited with perfect calmness liia inevitable fate. In a 
few moments he waa whirled down the Falls, and disappeared 
for ever. 

Washington Irving wants epriglitliness and more refined 
manners. He was in Spain four years, at Madrid, Seville, 
Had Grenada. While nt the latter place he was lodged 
in the Alhamhra, which is excellently preserved and very 
beautiful ; he gives a deplorable description of the igno- 
rance and backward state of the Spaniards. When he re- 
torucd to France he was utterly uninformed of what had been 
passing in Europe while he waa in Spain, and he says that 
be now constantly hears events alluded to of which he 
knows nothing. 

December l«f.— After I left Roehampton last week came 
to town and dined with Byng, Moore, Irving, SirT. Lawrence, 
and Vesey Fitzgerald; rery agreeable. No news but the failure 
of the Spanish expedition against Mexico, which capitulated, 
aod the soldiers promised never to bear arms against Mexico 
again. On Friday went to see Lord GlengiiU's comedy, with 
a jffologue by F. Mills and an epilogue by Alvanley.' It 
sococeded, though the first two acts went off heavily : not 
much norelty in it, but the characters well dmwn and some of 
the situations very good ; it amused me very well, and was 
exceedingly well acted. Glengall carae to me afterwards 
to get criticisms on his play. I told him some of the faults, 
and he was not in the Sir Fretful line, but took it all very 
thankfully. At Roehampton on Sunday; Byng, Sir Robert 
Wilaon, Sharpe,* and Luttrell. There is a joke of Luttrell's 
about Sharpe. He was a wholesale hatter formerly ; having 
a dingy complexion, somebody said he had transferred the 
coloitr of his hats to his face, when Luttrell said that ' it v/aa 
darktitss which might he felt.' Wilaon has written to the 
a lett«r full of advice, and he says the Turks will 
powerful than ever. Wilson is always fall of opinions 

bfA comedy by the EmI of Glengall, entitled, I tliiak, 'Ttio I'oole of 
V'] 
Kicbnrd Sbarpe, Esq., well known by the lAriquH of ' Cou»»^rsatioa 
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and fiELcts ; the former are wild and extravagant, the latter 
generally fake. 

No Council jet ; the King is employed in altering the 
uniforms of the Guards, and has pattern coats with various 
collars submitted to him every day. The Duke of Cumber- 
land assists him, and this is his principal occupation ; he 
sees much more of his tailor than he does of his Minister. 
The Duke of Cumberland's boy, who is at Kew, diverts himself 
with making the guard turn out several times in the course 
of the day to salute him. 

December Srd, — Came from Soehampton. Lady Pembroke 
and her daughter, Luttrell and I, and the Lievens, dined there 
one day. Lady Pembroke was Countess Woronzow ; Lord 
Pembroke pleaded poverty all his life, and died leaving each of 
his five daughters 20,000!., and his wife 200,000Z. to do what 
she liked with. Old Woronzow was Ambassador here many 
yeara, has lived here ever since, and never learnt a word of 
English. His son Michel is one of the most distinguished 
officers in the Eussian army, and now Governor of Odessa 
and the province of which that city is the capital. 

I went to see GlengalPs play again, which was much better 
acted than the first time, and having been curtailed went off 
very well. Henry de Eos, Glengall, and I went together. I 
was very much amused (but did not venture to show it) at a 
point in one of the scenes between Lureall and Sir S. Foster : 
the latter said, ' Let me tell you, sir, that a country gentleman 
residing on his estate is as valuable a member of society as a 
man of fashion in London who lives by plundering those who 
have more money and less wit than himself; ' when De Eos 
turned to Glengall and said, * Eichard, there appeai*s to me 
to be a great deal of twaddle in this play ; besides, you throw 
over the good cause.' 

December oth. — This morning the Duke of Wellington 
sent for me about the Council on Monday, and after settling 
that matter he began talking about the King's conduct with 
reference to the Eecorder's report. I told him it was thought 
very extraordinary. He said, * You have no idea what a 
scene I had with him ; there never was anything like it. 
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I never saw him so riolent/ He then rang the bell, when 
Dmmmond (his secretary) appeared, and the Duke desired 
him to bring the correspondence with the Elng about the 
Becorder, which was done. He then said, ^ I came to town 
on the Monday for the Council and report, which was to 
have been on Tuesday, and which he had himself settled, 
without consulting me ; in the afternoon Phillips came to me 
and said that the Becorder could not attend, and that they 
did not know if his Majesty would receive Denman. I 
wrote to the King directly this letter.' He then read the 
letter, which was to this effect : that he informed the King 
that the Recorder was ill, and therefore the Common Ser- 
jeant, Mr. Denman, would have the honour of making the 
report to his Majesty ; that he thought it right to apprise 
him of this, and if he had any objection to receive Mr. 
Denman, it would be better to put off the Council, as no 
other person could now lay the report before him. * To this 
the King wrote an answer, beginning "My dear Duke," 
not as usual,' the Duke said, ^ " My dear Friend," that the 
state of his eyes would not allow him to write by candle- 
light, and he was therefore obliged to make use of an 
amanuensis. The letter was written by Watson, and signed 
by the King, "Your sincere Friend, G. E." It was to 
the effect that he was quite surprised the Duke should have 
made him such a proposal; that he had been grossly in- 
sulted by Denman, and would never admit him to his 
presence; that it had been settled the Deputy-Recorder, 
Arabin, in the absence of the Recorder, should make the 
report, and that he had already done so ; that he was sur- 
prised, knowing as the Duke must do the firmness of his 
character, that he should think him capable of yielding 
on this subject; that he never would do so, and desired 
the Council might take place, and the report be made by 
Arabin.' His letter was much longer, but this was the 
pith of it. On the receipt of this the Duke held a con- 
sultation with Peel and the Chancellor, when they deter- 
mined to put off the Council, which was done, and the Duke 
wrote to the King, as nearly as I can recollect, as follows. 
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This was on admirable letter — ^business-like, firm, and 
respectful : — ^ That upon the receipt of his Majesty's letter he 
had thought it his duty to consult the Chancellor, and that 
they had come to the resolution of postponing the Cooncil 
and report; that the making of this report was the privilege 
of the City of London, and that the Eecorder in the execution 
of this duty, being unable to attend, had placed it in the 
hands of the Common Serjeant, whose duty it then became 
to present it ; that it was now in his hands, and could not 
be withdrawn without his consent ; that the only occasion on 
which it had been presented by Mr. Serjeant Arabin had been 
when the Common Serjeant was on the circuit ; that as his 
Majesty objected to admit Mr. Denman to his presence, they 
had thought it best to put off the Council, as if Mr. Arabin 
was summoned he could have no report to present, and there 
would probably arise some discussion between the Common 
Serjeant and him, which would be a proceeding such as ought 
not to take place in his Majesty's palace, and that he would 
wait upon his Majesty the next morning and take his 
commands upon the subject.' The next day, he continued, 
he went to Windsor, where he had a grand scene with his 
Majesty. 'I am sure,' said the Duke, 'that nobody can 
manage him but me.' He repeated all he had said in his 
letter, and a great deal more ; represented to him that having 
given his sanction to the official appointment of Denman 
since the Queen's trial, he could not refuse to receive him in 
the execution of his duty without alleging legal objections 
for so doing ; to which the King replied that Lord Liverpool 
had behaved very ill to him, and had made him do this, and 
then he became very violent, and cursed and swore, and said 
he never would see him. The Duke said that he might put 
off the report; that there were three men who must be 
hanged, and it did not signify one farthing whether they were 
kept in prison a little longer or shorter time (he forgets that 
there are others lying under sentence of death, probably 
several), and that he had better put it off than have the 
Common Serjeant come down to a scene in his palace. After 
letting him run on in his usual way, and exhaust his violence. 
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he left him, and the report stands over once more ; bat the 
Duke told me that it could not stand over after this, and if 
the Becorder is not well enough when the time arrives for 
the next report, his Majesty must receive Denman whether 
he will or no, and that he shall insist upon it. He told me 
the whole history in great detail mixed with pretty severe 
strictures on the King. I have put down all I could carry 
away. I have not such a memory (or such an invention) as 
Bourrienne. 

The Duke then told me that he had made strong remon- 
strances about the excess of expenditure on the Civil List ; 
that in the Lord Steward's department there had been an 
excess of 7,000i., in that of the Master of the Horse of 
5,000{., and that of the Master of the Bobes (the tailor's 
bill) of 10,000Z. in the last half-year ; * that he had stated 
that nnless they could save the difference in the next half- 
year, or pay it out of the Privy Purse, he must go to Parlia- 
ment, which would bring the whole of the expenses of the 
Civil List under discussion. He said it was very extra- 
ordinary, that the King's expenses appeared to be nothing ; 
his Majesty had not more tables than he (the Duke) had. 

I asked him about Brummell and his Consulship. He 
said Aberdeen hesitated ; that he had offered to take all the 
responsibility on himself; that he had in Dudley's time 
proposed it to him (Dudley), who had objected, and at last 
owned he was afraid the King might not like it, on which 
he had spoken to the King, who had made objections, abusing 
Brummell — said he was a damned fellow and had behaved 
very ill to him (the old story, always himself— moiy moiy moi) — 
but after having let him run out his tether of abuse, he had 
at last extracted his consent ; nevertheless Dudley did not 
give him the appointment. The Duke said he had no ac- 
quaintance with Brummell. 

* I am not sure that I am correct in the sums, but very nearly so. — 
[C. C. G.] 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Chapter of the Bath — The Due de Dino arrested — A Ball to the Divaik^ — 
English Policy in Greece — Sir Thomas Lawrence — Gallatin — Court of 
King's Bench — ^Acddent to the Grand Duke Constantine — Osterley — — 
Young Sidney Herhert — Duke of Wellington in Office — Staplet(^~aD'i 
^Life of Canning'— Death of Sir Thomas Lawrence — Leopold and 
Throne of Greece — Canning's Answers to Lord Grey — ^Distressed 
of the Country — Canning's Greatness and his. Failings — ^Death of 
Tiemey — Sir Martin Shee President — The Duke of Wellington's Vi^ "^8 
and Conduct — The coming Session — Moore's * Life of Byron ' — Charac^'CBr 
of Byron — Opening of Parliament — The Fire King — The Duke of \/"«l- 
lington's Speaking — The English Opera House humt down — ^Lord 
Thurlow on Kenvon and Duller — Old Kothschild — Lansdowne Hoi 
Earl Stanhope — John Murray — Departure for Italy. 



December 7th. — At Windsor for a Council ; the Duke 
there, and Lord Aberdeen, Murray, Lord Eosslyn, the Cho-xi.- 
cellor, and Harries. There was a chapter of the Bath, wlx^^ 
the Duke of Clarence was installed Grand Master, StratCox^ 
Canning and Robert Gordon Grand Crosses. The King lool 
very well, but was very blind. The Council was by can< 
light, but he could not see to read the list, and begged mo *^ 
read it for him. However, I was so good a courtier that I h.^!^ 
the candle in such a way as to enable him to read it hims^l^ 
He saw the Duke for a short time, and the Chancellor for * 
long time. I asked the latter if the King had been Denmar^^ 
idrujy and he said, * Oh, yes — " I said when I consented to th^- ^ 
fellow's having the silk gown that I would never admit him^ 
&c.' I was amused with old Conyngham, who told la^ 
his wife had been in danger, * so they tell me,' talking o^ 
her as if she were somebody else's wife. The Duke wea't 
from the Council to Stowe ; we all returned to town. 

December 9 th. — Dined with Prince Lieven; a great 



linoer — I^aval,' Graiivilles, Aberdeen, Montrond, &c. 
Dqc de Dino, who came here to amuse himBelf, has been 
iireated, and Montrond and Vandreuil begged Laval to pnt 
dim on his list of attaches at the Toreign Office, which would 
release him from the sponging-house. He was afraid and 
made difficulties ; they were excessively provoked, but at 
liiat induced him to apeak to Lord Aberdeen about it, which 
lie said he would do after dinner. In the meantime Montrond 
jot me to tell the storj' to Aberdeen, which I did, and got 
bim to encourage Laval to do the business. He then tolcl 
Laval that I had ajilani the matter, at which the Ambassador 
Kras rather afifronted, but I suppose the thing will be done 
uid Dino will get out. The Due de Dino is Talleyrand'a 
nephew, and his son has married Mademoiselle de Monli- 
uiorency, a relation of the Due de Laval. 
, Jheember IQfk. — Last night Miss Kemble acted Belvidera. 

he first time, and with great success. 
§iDecember 18th. — At Roehampton last Saturday till Mi 
f ; Granvilles, Byng, Lord Ashley, and I. Dino was 
Ticatcd from prison by Laval's paying the money, which 
He did very handsomely ; he thought it wrong to have him in 
■■on and wrong to attach him fictitiously to his Embassy, 
e paid the debt, and Dino is gone back to France, 
■Despatches were received from Gordon yesterday giving 
P^acconnt of a ball he had given to the Divan ; the Turk* 
, and the Reis-Effendi waltzed with a Mrs. Moore, 
supper they drank King George IV, 's health in' 
hmnpera of champagne. This story was told to Lord 
Sidmouth as a good joke, but he said with a face of dismay, 
'Good God, is it possible? To what extent will these innov&- 
B be carried ? ' 
f December i9lh. — There is a review in the 'Forei] 
lerly ' {the last number) on Greece, which la a remarl 
f able critique of the conduct of our Government in tl 
■in of that State, The writer, whoever he may be, hi 
nply supplied with documents and information. 
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probably from Paxis. Nothing can be more just than his 
remarks on our miserable policy, or more severe. I showed 
it to Lord Granville, who told me that it was generally 
correct, though containing some errors ; for instance, that 
it was not true that we had engaged to afford the Greeks 
pecuniary aid, which we never did promise, but that he had 
been himself the person to negotiate with M. de la Ferronays, 
then Minister for Foreign Affairs at Paris, for the more 
limited boundary, and to dissuade the French from sending 
their expedition to the Morea ; that there had been a violent 
contest in the English Cabinet on that subject, Huskisson 
and Dudley being in favour of the French expedition, and 
the Duke and the rest against it, but that the moment 
Huskisson and his party resigned the Duke gave way and 
agreed to the measure. This affords another example of his 
extraordinary mode of proceeding, that of opposing the 
views and plans of others violently, and when he finds 
opposition fruitless, or likely to become so, turning short 
round and adopting them as his own, and taking all the 
credit he can get for doing so. He did so in the case of the 
recognition of the South American colonies, of the Test and 
Corpoi'ation Acts, the Catholic question, and in this instance. 
Then his conduct on the Com Bill is only the converse oi 
the same proposition — begins by being a party to it and thei 
procures its rejection. Greece and Portugal, if well handled 
would afford two great cases against the Duke's foreij 
policy, and they serve as admirable commentaries on eacW^h 
other. The raising the siege of Previsa, and the respeci:^^ 
paid to Miguel's blockade, and compulsion exercised on tlM=zie 
Terceira people are enough to prove everything. 

Ashley told me a curious thing about Sir Thomas 




rence the other day. His father kept the inn at Devize« 

and when Lord Shaftesbury's father and mother were oa <*e 

at the inn with Lord Shaftesbury, then a boy, the innkeeE>€i' 

* [Sir Thomas Lawrence's father at one time kept the 'Black Bear * at 
DeTizes. In 1775 Lord and Lady Kenyon had the young prodigy (as be 
was called) introduced to them there. Lawrence was then only six years 
old.J 



came iato the room and said he Lad a son ivith a genius 
for drawing, atid if they would allow him, his little boy 
slionid draw their little boy's picture ; on which the little 
Lawrence was aeut for, who produced his chalk and paper, 
and made a portrait of the yoniig Lord. 

December 2i)it. — At Roehamptou from Saturday ; Macla.ne, 
the American Minister, Washington Irving, Melbourne, 
Byng, and on Sunday the Lievens to dinner. Maclane a 
sensible man, with very good American manners, which are 
not refined. Even Irving, who has been so many years here, 
h&9 a bluntnesB which is very foreign to the tone of good 
society. Maclane gave me a curious account of Gallatin. 
He was born at Geneva, and went over to America early in 
life, possessed of nothing ; there he set up a little huxter- 
ing shop in— I forget what State — and fell in love with 
one of the daughters of a poor woman at whose house he 
Jfidged, but he was so destitute that the mother refused him. 
In this abject condition accident introduced him to the cele- 
brated Patrick Henry, who advised him to abandon trade, 
and go into the neighbouring State and try to advance 
jiimself by his tjilents. He followed the advice, and soon 
H^MMji to maJce himself known. 

^^^^Dtcanber 22nd. — Dined with Byng yesterday and met 
^^^Biv, Fitzgerald, and Luttrell. Luttrell is a great lover of 
«onandrams, which taste he acquired from Beresford, the 
author of the ' Miseries of Human Life,' who has invented some 
very curious but elaborate conundrums. They are not worth 
repeating. Moore told a story of an Irishman at the play 
culling out, ' Now, boys, a clap for Wellington ! ' which being 
dimplied with, ' And now silence for the rest of the family ! * 
He complained that all the humour which used 1« break out 
in an Irish audience is extinct. 

Fitzgerald told me that the King had been annoying 
thcni n8 much as he could, that he took pleasure in making 
his Government weak, that the money matter (which the 
Dake told me of before) had been settled by ' contrivances/ 
or that the)' must have gone to Parliament for the amount ; 
that he has just ordered plate to the amount of 25,000^. 
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Fitzgerald is so ill that he can scarcely carry on the business 
of his office, and yet he does not like to give it up, for fear of 
embarrassing the Government ; he complained that the other 
offices had thrown much of their business on the Board of 
Trade, a custom which had grown up in Huskisson's time^ 
who was the most competent man, and who took it all. 
Probably Huskisson was not sorry, by making himself very 
useful, to make himself nearly indispensable, and thought 
that he was so ; and so he was de jure, but the Duke would 
not let him be so de facto. 

December 23rd. — Went to the Court of King's Bench 
this morning to prove that the Duke of Wellington is a 
Privy Councillor, on the trial of the action which the 
Duke brought against the ^Morning Journal.' The action 
brought by the Chancellor had been tried the day before* 
Scarlett was feeble; Alexander again defended himself 
in a very poor speech; the jury retired for three hours, 
and I thought would have said ' Not guilty ; ' but they 
brought in a verdict which is tantamount to a defeat 
of the prosecution on this charge, and amply proves the 
folly of having instituted it at all. I did not hear the 
second trial, on which they gave a verdict of gpiilty, after 
consulting for about half an hour. The jury in each case 
consisted of eight special jurors and four talesmen. After- 
wards there was a criin. con. case, which I did not stay out, 
but which was amusing enough from the translations of the 
counsel, the Judge, the witnesses, and the interpreters, for 
some of the witnesses were French. Lord Tenterden has 
a comical way of muttering to himself half aloud as the 
counsel are speaking, either answering or commenting on 
what they say. Scarlett was saying (in this last case) that 
he could not prove the fact, but he could prove that the 
defendant passed the night in the lady's room, and the 
jury might judge what he did, when Tenterden muttered, 

* If he did nothing, what was he there for? ' 

The prosecution finished with the trial of Bell (of the 

* Atlas '), who made a very good speech (it was about Lord 
and Lady Lyndhurst), and the jury found him guilty of 
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pnblishiBg only, which I take to be on acquittal ; the pointy 
howerer, will not be tried probably, for it is aot likely that 
he will be brought up for judgment. He will be contented 
to get off, and they will not like to stir such a question. 
The result of the trials proves the egi-egioua folly of having 
ever brought them on, especially the Duke's, One of the 
verdicts is, as far as he is concerned, an acquittal; the 
author showed himself to he so contemptible that he had 
better have been treated with indifference. He has been 
conyerted iato a sort of martyr, and whatever may have been 
thought of the vulgar scurrility of the language, ruin and 
imprisonment will appear to most people too severe a punish- 
ment for the offence. Then the whole press have united 
upon this occasion, and in some very powerful articles have 
spread to every corner of the country tlie strongest con- 
demnation of the whole proceeding. The Government, or 
rather the Duke, is likely to become unpopular, and no good 
end will have been answered. I do not believe that these 
prosecutions originate in a desire to curb the press, but 
merely in that of punishing a writer who had so violently 
abused him ; not, however, that he would be sorry to adopt 
any measure which should tend to fettor free discussion, and 
subject the press to future punishment. But this would be 
a fearful war to wage, and I do not think he is rash enough 
idertake such a crusade. 
i2)eciwi6«- 27th. — At Panshanger since the 24th ; Lievens, 
lojieell, Montrond, M. de la Rochefoucauld, F. Lamb. On 
Ouifitmas Day the Princess [Lieven] got up a little fete 
soch as is customary all over Germany. Tbreo trees in 
gt&Lt pots were put upon a long table covered with pink 
linen ; each tree was illuminated with three cii'cular tiers of 
coloaretl wax candles — blue, green, red, and white. Before 
each tree was displayed a quantity of toys, gloves, pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, workboxes, books, and various articles — preseuta 
made to the owner of the tree. It was very pretty. Here it 
was only for the children ; in Germany the custom extends 
to persons of all ages. The Princess told us to-day about the 
Smperor of Russia's relapse and the cause of it. He had 
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Jiad a cold which he had neglected, but at length the 
physicians had given him some medicine to produce per- 
spiration, and he was in bed in that state, the Empress 
sitting by him reading to him, when on a sudden a dreadful 
noise was heard in the next (the children's) room, followed 
by loud shrieks. The Empress rushed into the room, and 
the Emperor jumped out of bed in his shirt and followed 
her. There the children, the governess, and the nurses 
were screaming out that Constantine (the second boy, of 
two years old) was destroyed; a huge vase of porphyry 
had been thrown down and had fallen over the child, who 
was not to be seen. So great was the weight and size of the 
vase that it was several minutes before it could be raised, 
though assistance was immediately fetched, and all that time 
the Emperor and Empress stood there in ignorance of the 
fate of the child, and expecting to see the removal of the 
vase discover its mangled body, when to their delight it was 
found that the vase had fallen exactly over him, without 
doing him the least injury, but the agitation and the cold 
brought on a violent fever, which for some time put the 
Emperor in great danger. The Princess said she was sur- 
prised that it did not kill the Empress, for she is the most 
nervous woman in the world, ever since the conspiracy at 
the time of his accession, when her nerves were ebranUs 
by all she went through. That scene (of the revolt of 
the Guards) took place under the window of the Palace. 
The whole Imperial Family was assembled there and saw 
it all, the Emperor being in the middle of men by whom 
they expected him to be assassinated every moment. During 
all that time — many hours — the young Empress never spoke, 
but stood * pale comme une statue,' and when at length it 
was all over, and the Emperor returned, she threw herself 
on her knees and began to pray. 

Decc7nher 29th. — ^At Osterley ;^ Lady Euston,Mrs. Sheridan 
and her son ; a very fine house, which is thrown away, as 
they hardly ever live there. They spent 200,000Z. in building 
Middleton, which is the worst place in England, and now they 

^ [Lord Jersey's seat near Han well, Middlesex.] 



regret it, bat Lord Jersey tates Osterley and likes Middleton. 
This place belonged to Sir Thomas Greshani, but the present 
hoase is moderD. It was here tliat Sir Thomas Gresham 
feasted Queen Elizabeth, and pulled down a wall in the 
night which she had found fault with, so that in the^nioruing 
she foaud it was gone. 
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January 2nd. — At Roehamptou ; William Howard, Baring 
and Lady Pembroke's son ; ' the best sort of youth I 
hftre seen for a long while, aud he will have 12,000?. a year, 
besides what his mother may leave him. Vesey Fitzgerald 
iv so ill that it is doubtful if he will recover, and, at all 
events, almost impossible that he should remain in office. It 
will be very difficult for the Duke to fill hia place. There is 
not a man in office now who is fit for it, aud where is he to 
look fur anyone else ? Yet I think almost anybody would 
take it, for although the late prosecutions are blamed, and 
the foreign policy is thought by most people to have been 
very miserable, there is au extensive disposition to support 
the Duke aud to keep him at the head of atfairs. HuskiBSon 
is the man whose knowledge and capacity would be of the 
greatest service just now, but the Duke will not like to apply 
to him in a moment of distress, because he woidd probably 
take advantage of that distress to make better terms for 
himself; at the same time, I should not be surprised if the 
Duke were to invite him to return to the Cabinet, and that 
he accepted the Chancellorship of the Exchequer or one of 
the Secretaryships without auy conditions. Vesey will be a 
great loss, for he is clever and ready in debate, aud by great 
diligence and application, and the powerful assistance of 
Htiuie and Stephen, he has made considerable progress in 
title science of trade and commerce. 

January 5lh. — There are many speculations about Vesey^'s 
some think Lord Cbandos or Herries ; I think 
ikland Iiewis, but that Lord Chandos will have some 



» [Sidney Herbert, afterwarda J^rd Herbert of Lea, who 
' T did ont belie the promite of bis joutb.} 
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place before long ; the Doke has a great hankering after that 
set* In the meantime all accounts concur in admitting the 
great and increasing distress, and as such a state of things 
not unnaturally produces a good deal of ill-humour, the 
Duke is abused for gadding about visiting and shooting 
while the country is in difficulty, and it is argued that he 
must be very unfeeling and indifferent to it all to amuse 
himself in this manner. Nothing can be more unjust than 
such accusations as these. The sort of relaxation he takes 
is necessary to his health, and, all things considered, it 
is not extraordinary he should prefer other people's houses 
to his own, particularly when everyone invites him in 
the most pressing manner. But these visits by no means 
interrupt the course of his official business ; all his letters 
are regularly sent to him, and as regularly answered 
every day, and it is his habit to open his letters himself, 
to read them all, and to answer all. He never receives 
any letter, whatever may be the subject or the situation 
of the writer, that he does not answer, and that imme- 
diately, to a degree which is not only unprecedented, but 
quite unnecessary, and I think unwise, although certainlT^ 
it contributes to his popularity. It is another proof of 
that simplicity of character and the absence of all arro- 
gance which are so remarkable in him, especially as he 
has long been used to command and to implicit obedience, 
and the whole tenor of his conduct since he has been in 
office shows that he is covetous of power and authority, and 
will not endure anybody who will not be subservient to him; 
still in his manner and bearing there is nothing but openness, 
frankness, civility, and good humour. As to his supposed in- 
difference to the public distress, I firmly believe that his 
mind is incessantly occupied with projects for its relief, and 
that when un warped by particular prejudices, partialities, 
and antipathies, which have had a stronger and more frequent 
influence over him than befits so great a man, he is ani- 
mated with a sincere dewre to reform abuses of any kind, 
and is not diverted from his purpose by any personal con- 
siderations or collateral objects. The King is preparing for 



a new tattle with hiiu {stimulated, I presume, by the Duke 
of Cumberland) about the appoiutment of sheriffs. He has 
taken it into his head that he will not appoint any Roman 
Catholic sheriff, and as several have been named, and these 
generally first on the list, according to the usual practice, 
they must be chosen. The King will be obliged to givo way, 
but it is an additional proof of his had disposition and hia 
jileasure in thwarting his Ministers on every possible occa- 
sion. 

January 7lh. — Stapleton's 'Memoirs of Canning' are 

comiu^ out directly, but he is prevented from making use of 

all the documents he, or rather Lady Canning, has. She has 

had an angry correspondence with the Foreign Office. Every 

^Uinifiter takes away a prt'cU of all he has done while in 

office, but Canning's precis was not finished when he died. 

She wrote and demanded that wliat was incomplete should 

lie furnished to her, but claimed it us a right, and said it was 

for the purpose of vindicating him. Lord Aberdeen declined 

giving it, and I think very properly. The reason he assigned 

was that a Minister who was furnished with such documents 

for hia own justification was bound by his oath of secresy not 

to reveal the contents, but the secrets of the State could not 

be imparted to any irresponsible i)er8on, who was under no 

«ach restraint. 

^^H Vcsey Fitzgerald is better, but will hardly be able to do 

^^^b business. Some think he will have leave of absence, 

^^^■t Dawson will exchange offices with Courtenay, and do 

^^Ht boainess of the Board of Trade ; others, that Herriea 

^^^B succeed Yesey, or Fi-ankland Lewis. The revenue has 

^^^Beu off one million and more. The accounts of distress 

^^^n the country grow worse and more desponding, and a 

^^^^pm to one pound notes begins to be talked of. 

^^^KSttekampt(m, Januari/ Qth. — Yesterday morning died Sir 

Tliomas Lawrence after a very short illness. Few people knew 

be was ill before they heard he was dead. He was tong& 

primtut of all living painters, and has left no one fit to suc- 

cevd him in the chair of the Boyal Academy. LaiiTence 

-was about sixty, very like Canning in appearance, remark- 
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ably gentlemanlike^ ^vitli very mild manners, though rather 
too d<mcereuxj agreeable in society, unassuming, and not a 
great talker ; his miud was highly cultivated, he had a taste 
for every kind of literature, and was enthusiastically devoted 
to his art ; he was very industrious, and painted an enormous 
number of portraits, but many of his later works are still 
unfinished, and great complaints used to be made of his ex- 
acting either the whole or half payment when he began a 
picture, but that when he had got the money he could never 
be prevailed on to complete it. Although he is supposed to 
have earned enormous sums by his paintings, he has always 
been a distressed man, without any visible means of expense, 
except a magnificent collection of drawings by the ancient 
masters, said to be the finest in the world, and procured at 
great cost. He was, however, a generous patron of young 
artists ot merit and talent. It was always said that he lost 
money at play, but this assertion seems to have proceeded 
more from the difficulty of reconciling his pecuniary em- 
barrassments with his enormous profits than from any proo^^ 
of the fact. He was a great courtier, and is said to have been, 
so devoted to the King that he would not paint anybody wh(» 
was personally obnoxious to his Majesty; but I do nof^ 
believe this is true. He is an irreparable loss ; since Sir 
Joshua there has been no painter like him ; his portraits as 
pictures I think are not nearly so fine as Sir Joshua's, but 
as likenesses many of them are quite perfect. Moore's was 
the last portrait he painted, and Miss Kemble's his last 
drawing. 

The King has been very ill ; lost forty ounces of blood. 
Vesey is better, but has no chance of going on with his 
office. The general opinion seems to be that Hemes will 
succeed him. I do not believe he knows anything of the 
business of the Board of Trade. Charles Mills told me 
yesterday that a proj^osal was lately made by Government 
to the East India Company to reduce their dividends, and 
that at the very time this was done Eothschild, who had 
40,0002. East India stock, sold it all out, and all his friends 
who held any did the same. The matter was eventually 
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droppetl, but he saja nobody doubts tliat N gave notice 

to Botbscliild of the proposed measure. The Company are 
mightily satisfied with Lord William Bentinck, who has 
acted very haiidsomely by thciu in this buaiuesa by the re- 
dnctioii of the pay of the troops. He has written some very 
trimiuiug letters to Lord Combermere, who is coming home, 
and if he had not been, would probably have been recoiled. 
The Dute, as well as the Company, is furious with Comber- 
mere for the part he has acted in the affair. 

Leopold's election to the throne of Greece seems to be 
settled, and while everybody has been wondering what could 
induce him to accept it, it turns out that he has been most 
anxious for iti, and has moved heaven and earth to obtain it; 
that the greatest obstacle he has met with has been from the 
King, who hates him, and cannot bear that he should become 
a crowned head. He muy think it ' better to reign in hell 
than se^^■e in heaven,' but I shonld have thought ho had 
a better prospect here, with 50,000(. a year and as uncle 
to the heiress apparent, than to go to a ruined country 
without cities or inliabitants, and where everything is to 
be cTea.ted, and to sit on soch a wretched throne as the 
nominee of the Allied Powers, by whom he will be held 
responsible for his acts; however, ' il ne fant pas disputer 
des goiits.' 

George Bentinck told me that Lady Canning is not satis- 
fied with Stapleton's book, particularly with that part of it 
in which he attempts to answer Lord Grey's speech, which 
she thinks poor and spiritless j he is not disposed to be very 
severe on Lord Gre)', being in a manner connect«d with 
htui. She is persuaded that that speech contributed to 
kill Canning ; his feelings were deeply wounded that not 
one of his friends said a word in rejily to it, although 
some of them knew that the facts in Lord Grey's speech 
were incorrect. He vehemently desired to be raised to the 
peerage, that he might have an opportunity of answering it, 
and lie had actually composed and spoken to Mrs. Canning 
the speech which he intended to make in the House of 
Lords. A great part of this she remembers. It seems, too. 
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that to the day of his death this was the ruling desire of his 
mind, and he had declared that the following year, when he 
should have carried the Com Bill through the House of 
Commons, he would go to the House of Lords and fight the 
battle there. 

January VI th. — Charles Mills told me the other day that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been making enquiries 
as to the fact of Bothschild having sold his India stock at 
the time he did« The two Grants (Charles and Bobert) are 
always together, and both very forgetful and unpunctuaL 
Somebody said that if you asked Charles to dine with you 
at six on Monday, you were very likely to have Robert at 
seven on Tuesday. 

Edward Villiers (who has been living with Malcolm 
on board his ship in the Mediterranean) writes word that 
Malcolm told him that he had orders, in the event of 
Diebitsch's marching upon Constantinople, to destroy the 
Russian fleet. If this is ti'ue, it would have been a great 
outrage, and a most extraordinary piece of vigour, after so 
much long-suffering and endurance. 

The country gentlemen are beginning to arrive, and they 
all tell the same story as to the universally prevailing distress 
and the certainty of things becoming much worse ; of the 
failure of rents all over England, and the necessity of some 
decisive measures or the prospect of general ruin. Of course 
they differ as to the measures, but there appeal's to be a 
strong leaning towards the alteration in the currency and one 
pound notes. It really does appear, from many representa- 
tions, that a notion prevails of the Duke of Wellington's 
indifference to the state of the country, and of his disposition 
to treat the remonstrances and petitions of the people, as 
well as their interests and feelings, with contempt, which I 
believe most false and unjust. He has an over -weening 
opinion of his own all-sufiiciency, and that is his besetting 
sin, and the one which, if anything does, will overturn his 
Government, for if he would be less dictatorial and opinion- 
ated, and would call to his assistance such talents and in- 
formation as the crisis demands, he would be universally 



Tot«d the beat man alive to bd at the bead of the GoTem- 
meut; but be has such a set of nien under bim, and Peel 
will n»ver get over the Catholic question. [Pee! got over it, 
l>Ot not before be bad expiated bis conduct bj being turned 
oot] 

Janitary 20(/i. — The Duke and Lord Batburst dined here 

Jeeterdaj, the former not in good spirits. The battle ahoat 

£<eopolil and Greece is atill going on between hia Majesty 

and hia Ministers. Tbe Duke was t^tlking about the robbeiy 

X Brassels of the Princess of Orange's jewels, and that 

there is reason to believe that Pereira, tbe Prince's friend, 

had some concern in it ; many people suspect that both he 

aad the Prince wei-e concerned. Tbe Princess waa in tbe 

country, and only one maid-servaut in the house where such 

Talaable property was left. The jewels were in a case, and 

^^^ key of tbe case waa kept in a cabinet, which was opened, 

^^B| key taken, and tbe large case or chest opened by it. 

^^^^hll footsteps (like those of Pereira, who has very small 

^^Wt) were traced in the house or near it, and the day of tbe 

robbery tbe porter was taken by Pereira's seiTant to his 

lioQse and there made drunk. The robbery was discovered 

I Friday morning, but no steps were taken to inform tbe 
fie till Sunday night. 
farmnnj 22ji^/.— I believe it to be impossible for a man of 
Kamish and uncompromising virtue to be a successful poH- 
m, and it requires tbe nicest feeling and soundest judg- 
it to know upon what occasions and to what extent it is 
mBowable and expedient to diverge from the strajglit line. 
Statesmen of the greatest power, and with the purest inten- 
are perpetually counteracted by prejudices, obstinacy, 
rrt, and ignorance ; and in order to be efficient they must 
and tack, and temporise, sometimes dissemble. They 
are of the ntai ctelvm sort, who will carry everything their 
rtwii way or not at all, must be content to yield their places 
to those who are certainly less scrupulous, and submit to tbe 
^^aauarcs of those who are probably less wise. But though 
^^^■1 pouible that the less rigid and austere politician may 
^^^Pnqti&Uy rirtaous and disinterested, tbe whole context of 
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Ills life must be such as to endure the most scrutmising 
enquiry, which unfortunately it will very seldom do, in order 
to establish a character for integrity. If Canning had had 
a fair field, he would have done great things, for his lofty 
and ambitious genius took an immense sweep, and the 
vigour of his intellect, his penetration and sagacity, enabled 
him to form mighty plans and work them out with success ; 
but it is impossible to believe that he was a high-minded 
man, that he spumed everything that was dishonest, on- 
candid, and ungentlemanlike ; he was not above trick and 
intrigue, and this was the fault of his character, which was 
unequal to his genius and understanding. However, not- 
withstanding his failings he was the greatest man we have 
had for a long time, and if life had been spared to him, an< 
opposition had not been too much for him, he would hav 
raised our character abroad, and perhaps found remedies fo; 
our difficulties at home. What a difference between 
position and that of the Duke of Wellington's ! Everybod; 
disposed is to support the latter and give him pnlimite^^^ 
credit for good intentions. The former was obliged ^~~ xt 
carry men's approbation by storm, and the moment l^^e 
had failed, or been caught tripping, he would have be^:22 
lost. 

The Duke has lately given audience to the West Indiaxi^ 
who came to complain of their sufferings and taxation and 
to implore relief. Murray and Goulburn were present, 
neither of whom, it is sriid, spoke a word. The Duke cat 
them very short, and told them they were not distressed at 
all, and that nothing would be done for them. He is like 
the philosopher in Moliere's play, who says, * H ne faut pas 
dire que vous avez recu des coups de baton, mais qu'il vous 
semble que vous en avez re9us.' 

Lawrence was buried yesterday ; a magnificent funeral, 
which will have cost, they say, 2,000?. The pall was borne 
by Clanwilliam, Aberdeen, Sir G. Murray, Croker, Agar Ellis, 
and three more — I forget who. There were thirty-two 
mourning-coaches and eighty private carriages. The cere- 
mony in the church lasted two hours. Pretty well for a man 
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who died in very embarrassed circumstances. The farourites 
for the chair of the Academy are Shee and Wilkie, painters, 
and Westmacott and Chantrey, sculptors. 

We were talking of Clanwilliara, who Agar said was the 
quickest man he had ever known; Luttrell said he and 
Sogers were * the quick and the dead.^ Looking over the 
* Beport of the Woods and Forests and the Cost of the 
Palaces,' somebody said * the pensive ' (meaning the public : 
see [Rejected Addresses) must pay ; Luttrell said ' the public 
was the pensive and the King the expensive.' 

January 2Qth. — Yesterday afternoon Tiemey died. He 
sank back in his chair and expired suddenly, without any 
previous illness ; he had been in an indifferent state of health 
for some time, but he had resolved to make one moi-e effort 
in Parliament and deliver his opinion on the present state 
of affiiirs. He is a great loss to all his friends ; his political 
life was already closed. 

Shee was elected President of the Royal Academy last 
night at ten o'clock. He had sixteen or eighteen votes ; Sir 
William Beechey six, who was the nearest to Shee ; Wilkie 
only two. He is an Irishman and a Catholic, a bad painter, 
a tolerable poet, and a man of learning, but, it is said, 
florid. 

Had a long conversation with Arbuthnot yesterday, who 
is weak, but knows everything ; his sentiments are the Duke's. 
They are furious with the old Tories, especially Lord Lons- 
dale, and not well satisfied with Lowther, whom they suspect 
to be playing a sneaking, underhand part. The Duke is 
determined not to alter his Government, nor to take anybody 
in to strengthen it. Arbuthnot said that the Duke had 
shown he did not mean to be exclusive when he had taken in 
Scarlett and Calcraft, and that ^ his friends ' would not have 
borne any more extensive promotion from that party ; that of 
all Ministers he was the one who least depended upon Parlia- 
mentary influence and the assistance of the great families ; 
and that if Lord Lonsdale and all his members were to leave 
him to-morrow, he would not care a straw. Still he pays 
them, if not court, great deference, and he keeps Lowther 
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though he suspects him. Arbuthnot said that as soon as 
the Duke became Minister he said to him, * Now, Duke, for 
Grod's sake settle that question ' (the Catholic), which was 
as much as to say, ^ Now that you hare got rid of every 
enemy and every rival, now that you can raise your own 
reputation, and that you will share the glory with no one, 
do that which you would never let anybody else do, and fight 
for the measure you have been opposing all your life.* It 
may be imagined he would not have said this unless he had 
been fully aware of the Duke's sentiments on the subject. 
This speech was made to him eight months after Cannings 
came into office, when they all went out, on the Catholi 
question. He says it is utterly false that the Duke is 
conscious of or indifferent to the distress, but that it is 
exaggerated, and the Duke attributes, it to temporary and. 
not to permanent causes ; that he labours incessantly on the 
subject, and his thoughts are constantly occupied with 
devising a remedy for it, which he thinks he can do. He 
adverted to the difficulties with the King, who is never to bs 
depended upon, as his father wa3. He remembers upon 
some occasion, when Perceval was Minister, and thought the 
difficulties of his situation great, he represented to Gteorge 
III. his sense of them in a letter ; Perceval showed him the 
King's answer, which was in these words : — * Do you stand 
by me as I will stand by you, and while we stand by each 
other we have nothing to fear.' 

I told Arbuthnot it was reported that the Duke had 
given a very rough answer to the West Indian deputations, 
and that if he had it was unwise, as, though he might not 
adopt such measures of relief as they desired, he could treat 
them with soft language. He said that, so far from it. Lord 
Chandos had returned to the Duke the next day, and apolo- 
gised for their conduct to him, assuring him that he was 
ashamed and tired of his connexion with them, and should 
withdraw from it as soon as possible. This I mentioned at 
Brookes', but Gordon (a West Indian) said that they had all 
been shocked at the manner in which he had used them, 
that some of them had declared they would never go to him 
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ugain ; and Spring Sice said that old George Hibbert, who 
lias been their agent these thirty years, and had attended 
^putations to every Prime Minister since Pitt, had told him 
that he never saw one so ill received before. It is customary 
for every deputation to draw out a minute of their conversa- 
tion with the Minister, which they submit to him to admit 
its correctness. They did so, but the Duke destroyed their 
^niinute, and sent them back one drawn out by himself, 
"vhich, however, they declare was not so correct as that 
^vHch had been transmitted to him ; which I can well be- 
lieve, but they had no right to complain of this, on the 
contrary. 

January 30tt. — Laid up with the gout these last three 

^^ys. George Bankes has resigned, and John Wortley is 

appointed Secretary to the Board of Control. He was of the 

-BCiijatiggon party, as it is called (though it does not deserve 

^o.^ name), and previously to the offer of this place being 

^*^^de to him was rather inimical to the Government ; but 

^*^^ Duke proposed, and he accepted. I doubt his being of 

^^Xxch use to them. Lord EUenborough's letter to Sir John 

"^^^colm, which appeared in the ^ Times ' a few days ago, 

^^^41 made a great deal of noise, as it well may, for a more 

^ippant and injudicious performance has seldom been seen.^ 

The greatest curiosity and interest prevail about the 

^tions in thejensuing session — whether there will be 

^^y opposition, and from what quarter, how Peel will 

^^^Anage, how the country gentlemen will act and what 

^^^jiguage they will hold, and whether the Duke will produce 

^^^j plan for alleviating the distress. I think there will be 

^ great deal of talking and complaining, a great many half* 

^^easures suggested, but no opposition, and that the Duke 

1 [This letter, which excited much attention at this time, will be found 

^ti the ' Life of Sir John Malcolm/ by Mr. (now Sir John) Kaye, vol. ii. 

Y^. 628. It had been wrihen a year before, and by some indiscretion ob- 

'^ mined publicity in India. A warm dispute had broken out between Sir 

"^ohn Malcolm, then Govemor of Bombay, and the judges of the Supreme 

^ourt there. Lord EUenborough took Malcolm's part with great eagerness, 

nnd said of the Chief Justice, Sir J. P. Grant, that he * would be like a wild 

elephant between two tame ones.' This expression was long remenibeied 

%s a joke against Lord Ellenborough.] 
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will do nothing, and get through the session without much 
difficulty. There was to have been a Council on Thursday 
to prick the sheriffs, but it was put off on account of my gout, 
and I was not able to attend at the dinner at the Chancellor's 
on Wednesday for the same reason. I remember once before 
a Council was put off because I was at Egham for the races ; 
that Avus a Council in '27, 1 think, to admit foreign com. 

February Ist. — Stapleton's book on Mr. Canning is not to — 
appear. Douglas was sent to him by Aberdeen to tell 
if anything appeared in it which ought not to be publiahi 

he would be turned out of his office. He wrote to Lady Can 

ning accordingly, who sent him a very kind answer^ desirin^^ 
him by no means to expose himself to any such danger, an«^ 
consenting to the suppression of the work. I am glad of 2.^ 
on all accounts. 

February Zrd. — Brougham has given up Lord Cleveland. '« 
borough, and comes in for Knaresborough, at the Duke of 
Devonshire's invitation. He is delighted at the exchange. 
I see by the * Gazette ' there has been a compromise with 
the King about the Catholic sheriffs ; only one (Petre for 
Yorkshire) is chosen, the others, though first on the list and 
no excuses, passed over : they were Townley for Lancashire 
and Sir T. Stanley for Cheshire. It is childish and ridicn- 
lous if so, but no matter, as the principle is admitted. 

I have just finished the first volume of Moore's * Life of 
B}TOu.' I don't think I like this style of biography, half- 
way between ordinary narrative and self-delineation in the 
shape of letters, diary, &c. Moore's part is agreeably and 
feelingly ^mtten, and in a very different style from the * Life 
of Sheridan ' — no turgid diction and brilliant antitheses. K 
is, however, very amusing; the letters are exceedingly clever, 
full of wit, humour, .and point, abounding in illustration 
imagination, and information, but not the most agi^eeab) 
sort of letters. They are joined together by a successic 
of little essays upon his character. But as to life, it 
no life at all ; it merely tells you that the details of his J 
are not tellable, that they would be like those of Tilly 
Casanova, and so indecent, and compromise so many peo 
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^liat we must be content to look at his life throuffli an 
impenetrable veil. Then in the letters and diary the per- 
3>etual hiatus, and asterisks, and initials are exceedingly 
"tantalising ; but altogether it is very amusing. As to Byron, 
H have never had but one opinion about his poetry, which I 
^hink of first-rate excellence ; an enormous heresy, of course, 
more particularly with those whose poetical taste rests upon 
"the same foundation that their religious creed does — that of 
leaving been taught what to admire in the one case as they 
liave been enjoined what to believe in the other. With 
regard to his character, I think Moore has succeeded in 
piY)ving that he was far from deficient in amiable qualities ; 
he was high-minded, liberal, generous, and good-natured, 
And, if he does not exaggerate his own feelings, a warm- 
hearted and sincere friend. But what a wretch he was ! 
^ovr thoroughly miserable with such splendid talents ! how 
kittle philosophy ! — wretched on account of his lame foot ; not 
even his successes with women could reconcile him to a little 
Personal deformity, though this is too hard a word for it ; 
tlxen tormenting himself to death nobody can tell why or 
^lierefore. There never was so ill-regulated a mind, and he 
*^^iA not even the talent of making his pleasures subservient 
*^ his happiness — ^not any notion of enjoyment ; all with him 
^a.8 riot, and debauchery, and rage, and despair. That he 
^©Ty sincerely entertained a bad opinion of mankind may be 
^^«ily believed ; but so fax from his pride and liaughtiness 
^^ising him above the influence of the opinion of those whom 
^Q so despised, he was the veriest slave to it that ever 
bi^eathed, as he confesses when he says that he was almost 
^ore annoyed at the censure of the meanest than pleased 
^ith the praises of the highest of mankind ; and when he 
^^als around his fierce vituperation or bitter sarcasms, he is 
^^y clanking the chains which, with all his pride, and 
defiance, and contempt, he is unable to throw off. Then he 
^espiges pretenders and charlatans of all sorts, while he is 
^Mmself a pretender, as all men are who assume a character 
'Which does not belong to them, and affect to be something 
they are all the time conscious they are not in reality. 

YOL. I. T 
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Bnt to ^ assume a virtue if you hare it not' is more allow- 
able tlian to assume a vice which you hare not. To 
wish to appear better or wiser than we really are is ex- 
cusable in itself^ and it is only the manner of doing it 
that may become ridiculous; but to endeavour to appear 
worse than we are is a species of perverted vanity the most 
disgusting, and a very bad compliment to the judgment, the 
morals, or the taste of our acquaintance, yet^ with all his 
splendid genius, this sort of vanity certainly distinguished. 
Lord Byron, and that among many other things proves how^ 
deeply a man may be read in human nature, what an insight 
he may acquire into the springs of action and feeling, and 
yet how incapable he may be of making any practical 
application of the knowledge he has acquired and the result 
of which he can faithfully delineate. He gives a list of tbe 
books he had read at eighteen which appears incredible, 
particularly as he says that he was always idle, and eigbt 
years after Scott says he did not appear well read either in 
poetry or history. Swift says ' some men know books bs 
others do Lords — ^leam their titles, and then boast of tbeir 
acquaintance with them,' and so perhaps at eighteen he knew 
by name the books he mentions ; indeed, the list contains 
Hooker, Bacon, Locke, Hobbes, Berkeley, &c. It sounds rather 
improbable ; but his letters contain allusions to every sort 
of literature, and certainly indicate considerable information. 
* Dans le pays des aveugles les borgnes sont rois,' and Sir 
Walter Scott might think a man only half read who knows 
all that is contained in the brains of White's, Brookes', and 
Boodle's, and the greater part of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. But the more one reads and hears of great men the 
more reconciled one becomes to one's own mediocrity. 

Say thou, whose thoughts at nothiugness repine, 
Shall Byron's fame with Byron's fate be thine ? 

Who would not prefer any obscurity before such splendid 
misery as was the lot of that extraorduiary man? Even 
Moore is not happy. One thinks how one should like to be 
envied, and admired, and applauded, but after all such men 
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Si loggesso ID fronte acritto, 
_ Qofuiti ^lu cb'invidia fanno 
Ci fiirebbe pi eta. 
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suffer more tlian we know or thej will confess, and their 
^^^ebrity is dearl; purchased. 

One word more about Byron and I have done. I was mncb 
struck bj the colucidence of style between his letters and hia 
journal, and that appears to uie a proof of the reality and 
nature which prevailed in both. 

February Wl. — Parliament met yesterday; there wa« 
B brisk debate and an amendment on the Address in each 
House. The Duke had very indiscreetly called the distress 
' partial ' in the Speech, and the consefjueuce was an amend- 
ment moved by Knatchbull declaring it to be general. The 
result shows that Govemraent has not the slightest command 
over the House of Commons, and that they have nothing 
but casual support to rely upon, and that of course will only 
be to be had ' dum se bene geeserint.' For a long- time 
Holmes and their whippera-in thought that they should be 
in a minority ; but Hume and a large party of Reformers 
supported them (contrary to their own expectations), so they 
got a majority of 50 out of 250. The division was very extra- 
ordinary. Brougham, Sadler, and O'Connell voting together. 
It is pretty clear, however, that they are in no danger of 
being turned out, but that they are wretchedly off for speakers. 
Huskisson made a shabby speech enough, O'Connell hia 
tUbut, and a successful one, heard with profound attention ; 
hia maimer good and his arguments attended and replied to. 
In tbe liords there was nothing particular, but nothing was 
concerted by auy party, for the subject of tbe amendment in 
the Commons was not even touched upon in the Lords, 
which is very remarkable. Lord Chandos has refused the 
3iint, because they will not give him a seat in the Cabinet, 
bat uiany people think it is because he hae been pressed to 
Tefhae by his High Tory friends. Charles Boss is the nett 
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Lord of the Admiralty,* and Abercromby Chief Baron 
Scotland, which everybody is glad of. 

There is a charlatan of the name of Chobert, who 
himself the Fire King, who has been imposing upon tlz»e 
world for a year or more, exhibiting all sorts of juggleries dE.n 
hot ovens, swallowing poisons, hot lead, &c. ; but yesterdaB-J 
he was detected signally, and after a dreadful uproar w 
obliged to run away to avoid the ill-usage of his exaspera 
audience. He pretended to take prussic acid, and challeng^^*^ 
anybody to produce the poison, which he engaged to swallow ^^* 
At last Mr. Walkley, the proprietor of the * Lancet,' werri^^t 
there with prussic acid, which Chobert refused to take, 
then the whole deception came out, and there is an end of i 
but it haa made a great deal of noise, taken everybody in, 
the fellow has made a great deal of money. It was to ha 
been his last performance, but ^ tant va la cruche a l'^ 
qu'enfin . . . .' 

February ISth. — In the House of Lords last night : Lo 
Hollamd's motion on Greece; his speech was amusing, b — nt 
not so good as he generally is ; Aberdeen wretched, t^ftie 
worst speaker I ever heard, and incapable of a reply; I 
had no idea he was so bad. The Duke made a very cle 
speech, answering Holland and Melbourne, availing hi 
self with great dexterity of the vulnerable parts of th ^3ir 
speeches and leaving the rest alone. I was sitting t^J 
Eobert Grant on the steps of the throne, and said to 
' That is a good speech of the Duke's,' and he said, ^ 
speaks like a great man ; ' and so he did ; it was bold ai^xid 
manly, and a high tone, not like a practised debater, but a 
man with a vigorous mind and determined character. 

In the House of Commons Graham spoke for two hour^ > 
Burdett said not well, but others said the contrary. Tfc»-6 
Government resolution moved as an amendment by Dawso ^ 
was better than his, so it was adopted without difficulty. Bu^^" 
dett said Peel made the best speech he ever heard him mak^^j 
and threw over the Tories. Dined afterwards with Cowpe^^» 
Durham, and Glengall. Durham said that Lord Grey^" ^ 

* The appointment has not taken place. 
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politics were the same as bis, and that before Easter be 
thonght an Opposition would be formed, and tbat tbe ele- 
ments, though scattered, exist of a strong one. I doubt it. 

Fd>ruafy 16th. — Last night the English Opera House was 

burnt down — a magnificent fire. I was playing at whist at the 

• TraTellers * with Lord Granville, Lord Auckland, and Ross, 

when we saw the whole sky illuminated and a volume of fire 

rising in the air. We thought it was Covent Garden, and 

directly Bet off to the spot. We found the Opera House and 

several houses in Catherine Street on fire (sixteen houses), 

and, though it was three in the morning, the streets filled by 

an immense multitude. Nothing could be more picturesque 

than the scene, for the flames made it as light as day and 

threw a glare upon the strange and motley figures nioving 

about. All the gentility of London was there from Princess 

Esterhazy's ball and all the clubs ; gentlemen in their fur 

cloaks, pumps, and velvet waistcoats mixed with objects like 

the tan&^uloties in the French Eevolution — men and women 

Half dressed, covered with rags and dirt, some with night- 

oape or handkerchiefs round their heads — then the soldiers, 

tilie firemen, and the engines, and the new police running 

and bustling, and clearing the way, and clattering along, and 

^Jl with that intense interest and restless curiosity produced 

^j the event, and which received fresh stimulus at every re- 

^^ewed burst of the flames as they rose in a shower of sparks 

like gold dust* Poor Arnold lost ever}'thing and was not iii- 

^Tired. I trust the paraphernalia of the Beefsteak Club 

perished with the rest, for the enmity I bear that society for 

'the dinner they gave me last year. 

FAruary \9ih. — In the House of Lords last night to 
l«ir Melbourne's motion about Portugal — a rather long 
tttdveiybad debate. Melbourne spoke very ill — case very 
iiegligently got up, weakly stated, confused, and indiscreet 
"^ the same sense as his brother's pamphlet, with part 
of which (the first part) none of the members of Canning's 
^Anunistration nor of Goderich's agree, and consequently it 
^vinswered by Lansdowne and Goderich. The latter mad<» 
«k exeeDent speech, the only good one that was made. Aber- 
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deen was wretched ; it is really too bad that a man should 
be Secretary for Foreign Affiiirs who cannot speak better. 
The Duke made no case for the Terceira business, and de« 
livered a very poor speech ; but I like his speaking — it is so 
much to the point, no nonsense and verbiage about it, and he 
says strongly and simply what he has to say. The other 
night on Greece there was a yery brisk skirmish between 
PaJmerston and Peel, and the former spoke, they say, re- 
markably well ; the latter, as usual, was in a passion. 

February 2l8t. — Dined with the Chancellor ; Granvilles, 
Hollands, Moore, Luttrell, Lord Lansdowne, Auckland, and 
one or two more ; very agreeable. Lord Holland told stories 
of Lord Thurlow, whom he mimicks, they say, exactly. 
When Lord Mansfield died, Thurlow said, ^ I hesitated a long 
time between Kenyon and Buller. Kenyon was very intern- 
perate, but Buller was so damned corrupt, and I thought 
upon the whole that intemperance was a less fault in a judge 
than corruption, not but what there was a damned deal of 
corruption in Kenyon *s intemperance.* Lady Holland and 
I very friendly ; the first time I have met her in com- 
pany since our separation (for we have never quarrelled). 
She is mighty anxious to get me back, for no other reason 
than because I won't go. Everybody is surprised at Mel- 
bourne's failure the other night ; some say he was not well, 
some that he did not like the business. I doubt if he is up 
to it ; he did not speak like a man that has much in him. 

February 23rrf. — Dined with Lord Bathurst and a dull 
party ; but after dinner Lady Bathurst began talking about 
the King, and told me one or two anecdotes. When the 
account of Lord Liverpool's seizure reached the King at 
Brighton, Peel was at the Pavilion ; the King got into one of 
his nervous ways, and sent for him in the middle of the 
night, desiring he would not dress ; so he went down in his 
bedgown and sat by the side of the King's bed. Peel h 
got an awkward way of thrusting out his hands while he 



talks, which at length provoked the King so much that hi 
said, ' Mr. Peel, it is no use going on so (taking him oflT ; 
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and thrustiDg oat jour hands, whicli is no answer to my 
qnestion,' 

Went to Eaterhazj'a ball ; talked to old Bothschild, who 
was there with his wife and a dandy little Jew son. He says 
that Polignac's Government will stand by the King's sup- 
port and Polignac's own courage ; offered to give me a letter 
to his brother, who would give me any iuformatioD I wanted, 
squeezed my band, and looked like what he is, 

February 2^th. — Yesterday at Windsor for a Council ; 
the first time I have seen one held in the new rooms of 
the Castle. They are magnificent and comfortable, the cor- 
ridor really delightful — furnished through its whole length 
of about SOO feet with the luxury of a drawing-room, and 
full of fine busts and bronzes, and entertaining pictures, 
portraits, and curious antiquities. There were the Chancellor, 
the Duke, three Secretaries of State, Bathurst, and Melville. 
The King very blind — did not know the Lord Chancellor, who 
was standing close to him, and took him for Peel ; he would 
not give up the point, though, for when he found his mistake 
be attributed it to the light, and appealed to Lord Bathurst, 
who is stone-blind, and who directly agreed. 

February 26lh. — Intended to go to the House of Lords 
to hear the debate on Lord Stanliope's motion (state of the 
nation), but went to see Fanny Kemblo in ' Mrs. Beverley ' 
instead. She had a very great success — ^houae crowded aud 
plenty of emotion — but she does not touch me, though she 
did more than in her other parts ; however, she is very good 
and will be much better. 

The debate in the Lords waa not lively, and the Duke, 
they say, made a most execrable speech. The fact is that 
he is not up to a great speech on a great question ; he wants 
the information and preparation, the discipline of mind, that 
is necessary, and accordingly he exposes himself dreadfully, 
and entirely lost all the advantages he had gained by the 
excellent speeches he had previously made on other and 
more confined questions. He wiia very angry with the Duke 
of Bichmond, whose opposition to him is considered by the 
VOL, I. 'i* 
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Duke's adherents as a sort of political parricide. Old Eldon 
spoke very well, and Eadnor ; the rest but moderate. 

February 27th. — Dined at Lord Lansdowne's ; Moore, 
Sogers, J. Bussell, Spring Eice, Charles Kemble, Auckland, 
and Doherty ; very agreeable, but Sogers was overpowered 
by numbers and loud voices. Doherty told some good pro- 
fessional stories, and they all agreed that Irish courts o 
justice afforded the finest materials for novels and romances..^ 
The ^ Mertons ' and * Collegians ' are both founded on fiskcts 
the stories are in the ^ New Monthly Magazine ; ' they nni^ _j 
the author had not made the most of the ^ Collegians ' sto: 
Very odd nervousness of Moore ; he could not tell that sto: 
(of Crampton's), which I begged him to do, and which wim^IJ^ 
not have been lugged in neck and shoulders, because eve r^ y ^ 
body was telling just such stories ; he is delighted wij-^ 
my note of it. Cliarles Kemble talked of his daughter a:x=id 
her success — said she was twenty, and that she had or^c^ 
seen Mrs. Siddons in * Lady Bandolph ' when she was seven 
years old. She was so affected in ^Mrs. Beverley' ihai^- 
he was obliged to carry her into her dressing-room, wher^^" 
she screamed for five minutes ; the last scream (when di^-^^^ 
throws herself on his body) was involuntary, not in the part, — ^ 
and slic had not intended it, but could not resist the impulse. ^ 
She likes Juliet the best of her parts. 

February 2Sth. — Dined yesterday with Lord Stanhope ; ^ 
Murray the bookseller (who published * Belisarius '), Wilkie 
the painter, and Lord Strangford ; nobody else of note. Wilkie 
appears stern, and might pass for mad ; he said verj little. 
Murray chattered incessantly; talked to me a great deal 
about Moore, who would have been mightily provoked if he 
had heard him. An odd dinner, not agreeable, though Lord 
Stanhope is amusing, so strange in his appearance, so ultra- 
Tory and anti-Liberal in his politics, full of information an 
a good deal of drollery. Murray told me that Moore 
going to write a * Life of Petrarch.' Croker would hav^^^ 
written Lawrence's Life if Campbell [the poet] had no 
seized the task before anybody else thought of laying hold o 
it. He has circulated a command that all persons who hav 
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mything to communicate will send their letters to JUs secre' 
wry J and not to him. 

March 2nd. — To-morrow I set out to Italy, after many 
ears of anxiety to go there, without violent expectations of 
pleasure, but not thinking of disappointment. I care not 
or leaving London or anything in it ; there are a few people 
rhose society I regret, but as to friends or those who care 
br me, or for whom I care, I leave few behind. 
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Paris, March 6th, — I left London at three o'clock oi 
Wednesday, tlie 3rd, and arrived at Dover between twelve 
and one. Went over in the packet at nine on Thurs-^^ 
day, which was not to have sailed till twelve, bat dk 
go at nine, principally because they heard that I had got 
despatches, for I had armed myself with three passports 
couched in such terms as were most likely to be useful. A 
good but rather long passage — near four hours — and the day 
magnificent. Landed with difficulty in boats. Detained at 
Calais till seven. There I had a long conversation with 
Brummell about his Consulship, and was moved by his 
account of his own distresses to write to the Duke ol 
Wellington and ask him to do what he could for him. 
found him in his old lodging, dressing ; some pretty 
of old furniture in the room, an entire toilet of silver, and t^^ ^ 
large green macaw perched on the back of a tattered sillfe^"-^' 
chair with faded gilding ; full of gaiety, impudence, anc^^ " 
misery. 

Lord Twceddale came over in the packet, and we din e ^ ^ 



A 



ogether. He waa full of the Duke of Hichmond's speech 
bout the Duke of Wellington the other night, which he 
Eud had annoyed the Duke of Wellington more than any- 
liing that ever happened to hira, and that the Duke of 
Uchmond was now equally aorry for what he had said. He 
Tweeddale) was employed to carry a message from the one 
hike to the other, which, however, the Duke of Wellington 
id not take in good part, nor does it seem that he is at 
n disposed to lay aside his resentment. Tweeddale ranks 
ticbmond'a talents vejy highly, and says he was greatly 
steemed in the army. 

Lefl Calais at seven ; travelled all night — the roads 
lorrid in most parts — and arrived at Paris last night at 
lalf-past twelve. Found everything prepared— an excellent 
tpartment, la^uau de place, and courier. Called on Lady 
Stewart and old Madame Craufurd, and wandered about 
ihe whole day. Paris looking gay and brilliant in the finest 
ireather I ever saw. I iiud the real business is not to begin 
iu the Chambers till about the 10th, so I shall not wait for 
(. Polignac is said to be very stout, but the general opinion 
a tliat he will be in a minority in the Chambers ; however, 
8 yet I have seen nobody who can give good information 
ibotit the state of parties. For the first time (between 
!alius and Paris] I saw some new houses and barns building 
lear Abbeville and Beaiivais, and the cottages near Monsieur 
ie Clermont-Tonnerre's mansion had a very English look. 

It is Lent, and very little going on here. During the 
^Rniival they had a ball for the benefit of the poor, which 
ras attended by 5,000 people, and produced 116,000 francs, 
[mmense sums were given in charity, and well appropriated 
luring the severe weather. There are also nuns (»ceu.rs de 
•Juirit£), who visit and tend the sick, whose institution is far 
nore practically useful than anything of which our Pro- 
tectant country can boast. I shall only stay here a very 
few days. 

March Stk. — It will be difficult to get away from this 
pUoe if I don't go at once ; the plot thickens, and I am in 
great danger of dawdling on. Yesterday morning I walked 
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about, visiting, and then went through the Tuileries and the 
CarrouseL The Gardens were full of well-dressed and good- 
looking people, and the day so fine that it was a glorious sight. 
The King is, afker all, hardly master of his own palace, for the 
people may swarm like bees all around and through it^ and 
he is the only man in Paris who cannot go int<o the Gardens. 
Dined with Standish, Brooke Greville, Madame Alfred de 
Noailles and her daughter, and then went to Madame de Fla- 
hault's to see the world and hear politics. After all, nobody 
has an idea how things will turn out, or what are Polignac's 
intentions or his resources. Lord Stuart' told me that he knew 
nothing, but that when he saw all the Ministers perfectly 
calm and satisfied, and heard them constantly say all would 
be well, although all France and a clear majority in both 
Chambers seemed to be against them, he could not help think- 
ing they must have some reason for such confidence, and 
something in reserve, of which people were not aware. Lady 
Keith,^ with whom I had a long talk, told me that she did 
not believe it possible they could stand, that there was no 
revolutionary spirit abroad, but a strong determination to 
provide for the stability of their institutions, a disgust at 
the obstinacy and pretensions of the King, and a desire to 
substitute the Orleans for the reigning branch, which was 
becoming very general ; that Polignac is wholly ignorant of 
France, and will not listen to the opinions of those who 
could enlighten him. It is supposed that the King is deter- 
mined to push matters to extremity, to try the Chambers, 
and if his Ministry are beaten to dissolve them and govern 
par ordonnance du Roi, then to try and influence the elec- 
tions and obtain a Chamber more favourable than the ^ 
present. Somebody told her the other day of a conversation—^ 
which Polignac had recently had with the King, in which^ 

his Majesty said to him, ' Jules, est-ce que vous m'etes tres 

d^vou^ ? ' ' Mais oui. Sire ; pouvez-vous en douter ? ^ * Jusqu'saa 
aller sur I'echafaud ? ' ' Mais oui, Sire, s'il le faut.' ^ Alor — 2 

* [Lord Stuart de Ilotbesny was then British Ambassador in Paris.] 
' [Married to Count de Flahault ; in her own right Baroness Keith acs J 
Nairn, She died in 1807.] 



ira bien.' It is thought, that he has got into his head 
old saying that if Louis XVI. had got apon horseback 
he could have arrested the progress of the Revolution — a piece 
of nonBenae, lit only for a man 'qui n'a rien oubli^ ni rien 
appris.' It is supposed the Address will be carried against 
the Government by about 250 to 130. (It was 221 to 180. 

has a Utballire Warin of that day, with the names of 

the 221 on the lid.) All the names presented to the King 
reeterday for the Presidency are obnoxious to him, but he 
named Royer Collard, who had twice as many votes as any 
of the others. It was remarked at the seance royale that 
the King dropped his hat and that the Duke of Orleans 
picked it ap, and they always make a great deal of these 
trifles. The Duke of Orleans is, however, very well with the 
Coart, and will not stir, let wha.t will happen, though he 
ibably feels like Macbeth before the murder of Duncan — 



I If cIiBnce will bare me King, wlijr let I'haiice c 
I "Without my stir. 



^jpbabl 

^^HjforcA 8lh, at night. — Walked about visiting, and heard 
^^^BUie gossip of Paris from little Madame Graham, who 
^^BBd invited me to Pozzo di Borgo'a box at the Opera. I 
don't mean to record the gossip and scandal unless when I 
hear something out of the common way and amusing. 
XUined with Stuart ; Tweeddale, Gurwood, Allen, and some 
teavy alUtrh4e ; no French. He appears to live handsomely, 
.^tfterwards to the Opera to see Taylioni, who did not dance ; 
then to Madame Appony's, to whom I was introduced, and 
T«e had plenty of bowing and smirking and civilities about 
my family. Kather bored at tlie party, and am come home 
quite resolved to be off on Thursday, but am greatly puzzled 
about my route, for everybody recommends a differeut 
ooe. 

Marth 9»i.— Dined with M. de Fluhault; met M. de 
Tftlteyrand, Madame de Dino. General S^bastiani, M. Bertin 
de Vaux, Due de Broglie, and Montrond. Sebastiani and 
Bertin de Vaiix are Deputies, and all violent Oppositionists. 
After dinner M. de Lescure, another man, and the young 
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Ducde Yslexk^jy Madame de Dino's son, came in. They 
talked politics all tlie time, and it was curious enougli to me, 
Bertin is the sort of man in appearance that Tiemej was, 
and shrewd like him ; he is brother to the editor, and 
principal manager himself, of the ^Journal des D^bats.' 
S^bastiani is slow and pompous. The Due de Broglie is 
one of the best men in France. They all agreed that the 
Gk)Yemment cannot stand. Talleyrand is as much against 
it as any of them. S^ba43tiani told me they should have 
280 against 180. Talleyrand said that it was quite impos- 
sible to predict what might be the result of this contest (if 
the Court pushed matters to extremity) both to France and 
Europe, and that it was astonishing surrounding nations, 
and particularly England, did not see how deeply they 
were interested in the event. He said of us, 'Yous avez 
plus d'argent que de cr^t.' He looks horridly old, but 
seems vigorous enough and alive to everything. After 
dinner they all put their heads together and chattered 
politics as fast as they could. Madame de Flahault is more 
violent than her husband, and her house is the resort of all 
the Liberal party. Went afterwards to the Opera and saw 
Maret, the Due de Bassano, a stupid elderly bourgeois- 
looking man, with two very pretty daughters. The battle 
is to begin in the Chamber on Saturday or Monday on the 
Address. Talleyrand told me that the next three weeks 
would be the most important of any period since the Resto- 
ration. It is in agitation to deprive him of his place of 
Grand Chambellan. 

Susay March Ibthy 9 o^ clock. — Just arrived at this place 
at the foot of Mont Cenis. Left Paris on the 11th, at 
twelve o'clock at night. On the last day, Montrond made 
a dinner for me at a club to see M. des Chapelles plajr 
at whist. I saw it, but was no wiser ; but I conclude h^- 
plays very well, for he always wins, is not suspected of 
cheating, and excels at all other games. At twelve I gofc 
into my carriage, and (only stopping an hour and a half 
for two breakfasts) got to Lyons in forty-eight hours and a 
half. Journey not disagreeable, and roads much better than 



I expected, particularly after Macon, wlien they became aa 
good as in Englaiid ; but the couatry presents the same sterile, 
nninterestiiig appearance as that between Calais and Paris — 
no hedges, no trees, except tall, stupid-looking poplars, and 
no chateaux or farm-houses. I am at a loss to know why 
a country should look so ill which I do not believe is either 
barren or ill cultivated. Lyons is a magnificent t-own. It 
was dark when I arrived, or rather moonlight, but I could 
see that the quay we came along was fine, and yesterday 
morning I walked about for an hour and was struck with the 
grandeur of the place ; it is like a great and magnificent 
Bath ; but I had not time to see much of it, and, with beauti- 
ful weather, I set off at ten o'clock. The mountains (les 
Echelles de Savoie) appear almost directly in the distance, 
but it was long before I could make out whether they were 
clouds or mountains. 

After crossing the Pont de Beauvoisin we began to mount 
the Echelles, which I did on foot, and I never shall forget the 
first impression made upon me by the mountain scenery. 
It first burst upon me at a tnm of the road — one huge 
perpendicular rock above me, a deep ravine with a torrent 
rushing down and a mountain covered with pines and ilexes 
On the other aide, and in front another vast rock which was 
ahining in the reflected light of the setting sun. 1 never 
shall forget it. How I turned round and round, alraid to 
miss a particle of the glorious scene. It was the liveliest 
impression because it was the first. I walked nearly to the 
other poet with the most exquisite pleasure, but it was dark 
by the time I got to La Grotta. I went on, however, all 
night, very nnhappy at the idea of losing a great deal of this 
scenery, but consoled by the reflection tliat there was plenty 
left. As soon as it was light I found myself in the middle 
of the mountains (the Lower Alps), and from thence I pro- 
ceeded across the Mont Cenis. Though not the finest pass, 
to me, who had never seen anything like it, it appeared 
rfectly beautiful, every turn in the road presenting a new 
^lination of Alpine magnificence. Nothing is more 
ing than the patches of cultivation in the midst of the 
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tremendous rocks and precipices, and in one or two spotiB^ 

there were plots of grass and evergreens, like an Englisl^ 

shrubbery, at the foot of enormous mountains coyered witk:: 

snow. There was not a breath of air in these valleys, an^ 

the sun was shining in unclouded brightness, so that the^^ 

was all the atmosphere of summer below with all the live^^ 

of winter above. 

The altitado of some tall crag 
That is the eagle's birthplace, or some peak 
Familiar with forgotten years, that shows, 
Inscribed as with the silence of the thought 
Upon its bleak and visionary sides. 
The history of many a winter storm 
Or obscore record of the path of fire. 

There the snn himself 
At the calm close of Summer's longest day 
Rests his substantial orb ; between those heights. 
And on the top of either pinnacle, 
More keenly than elsewhere in night's blue vault 
Sparkle the stars, as of their station proud : 
Thoughts are not busier in the mind of man 
Than the mute agents stirring there, — alone 
Here do I sit and watch. 

In one place, too, I remarked high up on the side of the 
rugged and barren mountain two or three cottages, to arrive 
at which steps had been cut in the rock. No sign of vegeta- 
tion was near, so exactly the description of Goldsmith :— 

Dear is that shed to which their souls conform. 
And dear that hill that lifts them to the storm ; 

In another place there was a cluster of houses and a 
church newly built. Not far from Lans-le-Bourg (at the foot 
of Mont Cenis) is a very strong fort, built by the King of 
Sardinia, which commands the road. It has a fine effect 
perched upon a rock, and apparently unapproachable. A 
soldier was pacing the battlement, and his figure gave life to 
the scene and exhibited the immensity of the surrounding 
objects, so minute did he appear. At Lans-le-Bourg they 
put four horses and two mules to my carriage, but I took my 
courier's horse and set off to ride up the mountain with a 
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g^de ivho would insist upon going with me, and who 

proposed to take me up a much shorter way by the old 

^oad, which, however, I declined ; he was on foot, and made 

^ short cut up the hill while I rode by the road, which winds 

ui several turns up the mountain. Fired with mountainous 

zeal, I had a mind to try one of these short cuts, and giving 

Jny horse to Paolo (my valet de chambre) set off with my guide 

to climb the next intervening ascent ; but I soon found that 

I had better have stuck to my horse, for the immensity of 

^he surrounding objects had deceived me as to the distance, 

aud the ground was so steep and slippery that, unprepared 

^ I waa for such an attempt, I could not keep my footing. 

^^Tien about half-way up, I looked ruefully round and saw 

steeps above and below covered with ice and snow and loose 

ea,xHh. I could not get back, and did not know how to get 

^^i« I felt like the man who went up in a balloon, and when 

^ mile in the air wanted to be let out. My feelings were very 

ij-ke what Johnson describes at Hawkestone in his tour in 

^Vales. *He that mounts the precipices at wonders how 

^© came thither, and doubts how he shall return ; his walk 
la an adventure and his departure an escape. He has not 
the tranquillity but the horrors of solitude — a kind of tur- 
bulent pleasure between fright and admiration.' My guide, 
fortunately, was active and strong, and properly shod; so 
^® went first, making steps for me in the snow, into which 
^ put my feet after his, while with one hand I grasped 
^be tail of his blue frock and with the other seized bits of 
^8 or anything I could lay hold of; and in this ludicrous 
^^y, scrambling and clambering, hot and out of breath, to 
^y great joy I at last got to the road, and for the rest of the 
^^Cent contented myself with my post-horse, who had a set 
^* bells jingling at his head and was a sorry beast enough. 
"^ '^as never weary, however, of admiring the scenery. The 
SUide told me he had often seen Napoleon when he was 
^^ossing the mountain, and that he remembered his being 
^^tight in a tormentoj^ when his life was saved by two young 



^ A tonnetUo (most appropriate name) is a tempest of wind, ud 
^eet, and 8noW| exceedingly dangerous to those who are mt^ ^~ 
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Sayoyards, who took him on their backs and carried hin^ 
to a rifugio^ He asked them if they were married, an^ 
finding they were not, enquired how much was enough t^ 
marry upon in that country, and then gave them the reqoisit^^ 
sum, and settled pensions of 600 francs on each of theicrt 
One is dead, the other still receives it. As I got near tl^^ 
top of the mountain the road, which had hitherto been e^^ 
cellent, became execrable, and the cold intense. I had 1^^^ 
summer below and found winter above. I looked in vain F<Dr 
the chamois, hares, wolves, and bears, all of which I was toJ(f 
are found there. At last I arrived at the summit, and found 
at the inn a friar, the only inhabitant of the Hospice, who 
hearing me say I would go there (as my carriage was not yet 
come), offered to go with me ; he was young, fat, rosy, jollj, 
and dirty, dressed in a black robe with a travelling-cap on his 
head, appeared quick and intelligent, and spoke French and 
Italian. He took me over the Hospice, which is now quite 
empty, and showed me two very decently furnished rooms 
which the Emperor Napoleon used to occupy, and two inferior 
apartments which had been appropriated to the Empress 
Maria Louisa. The N.'s on the grille of the door had been 
changed for V. E.'s (Victor Emmanuel) and M. T.'s (Maria 
Theresa), and frightful pictures of the Sardinian King and 
Queen have replaced the Imperial portraits. All sorts of 
distinguished people have slept there en passanty and do still 
when compelled to spend the night on Mont Cenis. He offered 
to lodge and feed me, but I declined. I told him I was glad to 
see Napoleon's bedroom, as I took an interest in everything 
which related to that great man, at which he seemed ex- 
tremely pleased, and said, *Ah, monsieur, vous etes done 
comme raoi.' I dined at the inn (a very bad one) on some 
trout which they got for me from the Hospice — very fine fish, 
but very ill dressed. The sun was setting by the time I set 
off, it was dusk when I had got half-way down the descent, 
and dark before I had reached the first stage. When half- 
way down the 'descent, the last rays of the sun were still 

^ A rifxtffio is a sort of cabin, of which there are several built at certain 
distances all the way up the mountain, where travellers may take shelter. 
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gilding the tops of the crags above, and the contrast between 
that light above and the darkness below was very fine. From 
what I saw of it, and from what I guess, straining my eyes 
into the darkness to catch the dim and indistinct shapes of 
the mountains, the Italian side is the finest — the most wild 
and savage and with more variety. On the French side you 
are always on the breast of the same mountain, but on the 
Italian side you wind along different rocks always hanging 
over a precipice with huge black, snow-topped crags frowning 
from the other ridge. I was quite unhappy not to see it. 
Altogether I never shall forget the pleasure of the two days' 
joomey and the first sight of the Alps, exceeding the expec- 
tations I had formed, and for years I have enjoyed nothing 
80 much. The descent (at the beginning of which, by-the-by, 
I was very nearly overturned) only ends at this place, where 
I found a tolerable room and a good fire, but the cameriere 
stinking so abominably of garlic that he impregnated the 
^hole apartment. 

Turin, March 16th. — Got here early and meant to sleep, 
l[>at have changed my mind and am going on. A fine but 
dull-looking town. Foimd the two Forsters, who pressed me 
to stay. Made an ineffectual attempt to get into the 
]E2gyptian Museum, said to be the finest in the worid. It was 
collected by Drovetti, the French Consul, and oflFered to us 
for 16,000i., which we declined to give, and the King of 
Sardinia bought it. Forster told me that this country is 
rich, not ill governed, but plunged in bigotry. There arc 
near 400 convents in the King's dominions. It is the dullest 
town in Europe, and it is because it looks so dull that I 
am in a hurry to get out of it. This morning was cloudy, 
and presented fresh combinations of beauty in the mountains 
when the clouds rolled round their great white peaks, some- 
times blending them in the murky vapour and sometimes 
exhibiting their sharp outlines above a wreath of mist. I 
did not part from the Alps without casting many a lingering 
look behind. 

Oenoa, March 18th. — Got on so quick from Turin that I 
went to Alessandria that night, and set off at ha1^~ 
VOL. I. * u 2 
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yesterday morning. Crossed the field of battle of Mar^igo, 
a boundless plain (now thickly studded with trees and houses), 
and saw the spot where Desaiz was killed. The bridge over 
the Bormida which Melas crossed to attack the French army 
is gone, but another has been built near it. The Austrians 
or Sardinians have taken down the column which was 
erected to the memory of Desaiz on the spot where he fell; 
they might as well have left it, for the place will always be 
celebrated, though they only did as the French had done 
before. After the battle of Jena they took down the Column 
of Bossbach,' but that was erected to commemorate the 
victory, and this the death, of the hero. I feel like Johnson— 
* far from me and my friends be that frigid philosophy 
which can make us pass unmoved over any scenes which 
have been consecrated by virtue, by valour, or by wisdom '— 
and I strained the eyes of my imagination to see all the 
tumult of this famous battle, in which Bonaparte had been 
actually defeated, yet (one can hardly now tell how) was in 
the end completely victorious. This pillar might have been 
left, too, as a striking memorial of the rapid vicissitudes of 
fortune : the removal of it has been here so quick, and at 
Bossbach so tardy, a reparation of national honour. 

The Apennines are nothing after the Alps, but the descent 
to Genoa is very pretty, and Genoa itself exceeds everything 
I ever saw in point of beauty and magnificence. 

How boldly doth it front us, how majestically— 
Like a hixurions vineyard : the hill-side 
Ts hung with marble fabrics, line o*er line, 
l\?iTace o*er terrace, nearer still and nearer 
To the blue heavens, hero bright and sumptuous palaces 
With cool and verdant garden interspersed. 
• ■•••• 

While over all hangs the rich purple eve. 

Milman's Fdil of Jerusalem, 

I jiassed the whole day after I got here in looking into 
the jjalaces and gardens and admiring the prospect on every 

' The battle of Rossbach was gained by Frederick the Great over the 
French and Aufitrians in 1757. 
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side. Yon are met at every torn by vestiges of the olil 
Republic ; in feet, the town has undergone very little altera- 
tion for hnndreds of years, and there is an air of gaiety and 
Ijostling activity which, with the graceful costume of the men 
and women, make it a most delightful picture^ Genoa ap- 
pears to be a city of palaces, and although many of the largest 
are now converted to humbler uses, and many fallen to 
decay, there are amplo remains to show the former grandour 
of the princely merchants who were once the lords of tbo 
ocean. Everything bespeaks solidity, dunibility, and magni- 
ficence. There are stupendous works which were done at 
the expense of individuals. In every part of the town are 
paintings and frescoes, which, in spite of constant exiK)8nro 
to the atmosphere, have retained much of their brilliancy 
and freshness. The palaces of Doria are the most interest^- 
ing; but why the Senate gave him that which bears still 
tlie inscription denoting its being their gift it is difficult to 
Say, when his own is so superior and in a more agreeable 
Bituation. The old palace of Andrew is now let for lodgingH, 
and the Pamfili Doria live at Rome. The walls are covertMl 
'with inscriptions, and I stopped to read two on stone slabs 
on the spot where the houses of malefactors had formei-ly 
stood, monuments of the vindictive laws of th(j K^i^publir, 
which not only punished the criminal himself, but cousigiMHl 
^is children to infamy and his habitation to destruction ; 
though they stand together they are not of the same (Into, 
^here is no temptation to violate the decree by bniJdinj^ 
^Sain on the spot, for they are in a narrf>w, dirty court, to 
^Mch light can scarcely find access. The Ducal Palace now 
belongs to the Governor. It has been mfxlernisod, but in 
^lie dark alleys adjoining there are remains demonstnitivo of 
^^^ former extent — pictures of the different Doges in frcHt'(f 
^^ the walls half erased, and little bridges extending iroui 
^^ windows for doors; of the palace to tlie j/ublic priHonn 
*^^^ other adjoining buildings. The view from my alht^tjo 
^^eZia villa) is the gayest imaginable, looking over the 
^^>:bour, which is crowded with sailors and boatu full of aai* 
^^^tion. 
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Evening. — Passed the whole day seeing sights. Called 
on Madame Durazzo, and went with her and her niece, 
Madame Ferrari, to the King's palace, formerly a Dnrazzo 
palace. Like the others, a fine house, full of painting 
and gilding, and with a terrace of black and white marble 
i^ommanding a view of the sea. The finest picture is a 
Paul Veronese of a Magdalen with our Saviour. The 
King and Queen sleep together, and on each side of the 
royal bed there is an assortment of ivory palms, crucifixes, 
boxes for holy water, and other spiritual guards for their 
souls. For the comfort of their bodies he has had a machine 
made like a car, which is drawn up by a chain from the 
bottom to the top of the house ; it holds about six people, 
who can be at pleasure elevated to any storey, and at each 
landing-place there is a contrivance to let them in and out. 
From thence to the Brignole Palace (called the Palazzo 
£os8o), where I met M. and Madame de Brigmole, who were 
very civil and ordered a scientific footman to show us the 
pictures. They are numerous and excellent, but we could 
only take a cursoiy look at them ; the best are the Vandykes, 
particularly a Christ and a portrait of one of the Brignoles on 
horseback, and a beautiful Carlo Dolce, a small bleeding Christ 
I saw the churches — San Stefano, Annunziata, the Duomo, 
San Ambrosio, San Gyro. There are two splendid pictures 
in the Ambrosio, a Guido and a Eubens ; the Martyrdom in — 
the San Stefano, by Julio Romano and Raphael, went to Parian 
and was brought back in 1814. The churches have a pro — 
fusion of marble, and gilding, and frescoes ; the Duomo i^= 
of black and white marble, of mixed architecture, and highl 



ornamented — all stinking to a degree that was perfectly in^ — 
tolerable, and the same thing whether empty or full ; it is 
the smell of stale incense mixed with garlic and huma72 
odour, horrible combination of poisonous exhalations. I 
must say, as everybody has before remarked, that there is 
something highly edifying in the appearance of devotion 
which belongs to the Catholic religion; the churches are 
always open, and, go into them when you will, you see men 
and women kneeling and praying before this or that altar, 
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absorbed in their occupation, and who must have been led 
there by some devotional feeling. This seems more accord- 
ant with the spirit and essence of religion than to have the 
churches, as ours are, opened like theatres at stated hours 
and days for the performance of a long service, at the end 
of which the audience is turned out and the doors are locked 
till the next representation. Then the Catholic religion 
makes no distinctions between poverty and wealth — no pews 
for the aristocracy well warmed and furnished, or seats set 
apart for the rich and well dressed ; here the church is open 
to all, and the beggar in rags comes and takes his place by 
the side of the lady in silks, and both kneel on the same 
pavement, for the moment at least and in that place reduced 
to the same level. 

I saw the Ducal Palace, where there are two very fine 
lialls,^ the old Hall of Audience and the Ha]l of Council, 
tlie latter 150 by 57 feet; and the Doria Palace, de- 
lightfully situated with a garden and fine fountain, and a 
cinious old gallery opening upon a marble terrace, richly 
painted,, gilt and carved, though now decayed. Here the 
Emperor Napoleon lived when he was at Genoa, preferring 
Andrew Doria's palaife to a better lodging : he had some 
poetry in his ambition after all. Lastly to the Albergo dei 
-PoTeri,* a noble institution, built by a Brignole and en- 

^ They are left just in the state in whicli they were in the time of the 

'^^ublic ; the balustrade still surrounds the elevated platform on which the 

^'OQe of the Doge was placed. ' 

' The Albergo dei Poveri and the Scoghetti Gardens pleased me more 

^han anything I saw in Genoa. I am sorry I did not see the Sordi e Muti, 

^^ich is admirably conducted, and where the pupils by all accounts perform 

^OQ^ert. The Albergo is managed by a committee consisting of the prin- 

^MP^I nobles in the town. The Scoghetti Gardens are delightfully laid out ; 

^^>*e is a shrubbery of evergreens with a cascade, and a summer-house 
*^^ed with tiles — two or three rooms in it, and a hot and cold bath. It is 
^tosishing how they cherish the memoir of * Lord Bentinck.' * I heard of 
"^^ in various parts of the town, particularly here, as he lived in the house 

. ^^n first he came to Genoa. The Gardens command a fine view of the 

^y, the sea, and the mountains. The saloon in the Serra is only a very 

^^^ndid room, glittering with glass, and gold, and lapis lazuli ; by no meant 



* [Lord William Bentinck was Mr. Oroviile's nncU.l 
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riched by repeated benefactions ; like all the edifices of the 
old Genoese, vast and of fine proportions. The great stair- 
case and hall are adorned with colossal statues of its bene- 
factors (among whom are many Dnrazzos), and the snms 
that they gave or bequeathed are commemorated on the 
pedestals. In the chapel is a piece of sculpture by Michael 
Angelo, a dead Christ and Virgin (only heads), and on altar- 
piece by Puget. Branching out from the chapel are two 
vast chambers, lofty, airy, and light, one for the men, the 
other for the women. About 800 men and 1,200 or 1,800 
women are supported here. Many of the nobles are said 
to be rich — Ferrari, Brignole, Durazzo, and Pallayicini par- 
ticularly. I forgot to mention the chapel and tomb of 
Andrew Doria; the chapel he built himself; his body, 
arrayed in princely robes, lies in the vault. There is a LatinczK: ji 
inscription on the chapel, signifying that he stood by Qies^^me 
country in the days of her a£3iction. It is a pretty littlc^^^e 
chapel fiill of painting and gilding. In the early part ot:'<=::3)f 
the Revolution the tomb narrowly escaped destruction, but^^^zjit 
it was saved by the solidity of its materials. I gave th^ ^ne 
man who showed me this tomb a franc, and he kissed m y^ ^^J 
hand in a transport of gratitude. 

Florence^ March 2l8t, — Arrived here at seven o'clock* 
Left Genoa on the 19th (having previously gone to see th^ 
Scoghetti Gardens and the Serra Palace), and went to 
to pass that evening and the next morning with Willianc*'-*'^ 
Ponsonby, who was staying there. The road from Q^noa t^c^ t< 
Chiavari is one continual course of magnificent seen 
winding along the side of the mountains and hanging ov 
the sea, the mountains studded with villages, villas, an 
cottages, which appear like white specks at a distance, ti'-S:-:AU 
on near approach they swell into life and activity. Tlint^^ 
villas are generally painted as at Genoa ; the orange tic(^ ^C 8 
were in full bloom, and the gardens often slope down to thT^Ke 
very margin of the sea. Every turn in the road and esx^^^h 

deserves to be called, as it is by Forsyth, the finest saloon in Europe. It z« 
not very lar^, and not much more gilt than Crockford's drawing-room, \^iit 
looks cleaner, though it has been done these seventy years or more. 
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(resb asoent supplies a new prospect, and the parting view 
of QenoA, with the ocean before and the Apenniiies behind, 
cannot be imagined by those who have not seen it. ' Si 
qnod vere natiira nobia dedit spectaculum in hac tellure vere 
gratum et phiioaopho dignum, id semel mibi contigisse 
arbitror, cum ex celsissimd nipe speciilabiindus ad orara 
maris mediterranei, bine aeqiior cajruleura, illinc tractns 
Alpinos proapexi, nihil quidem miigis dispar ant diastmile 
nee in sno genere magia egreginm et eingulare.'' 

Cliiavari and Sestri are both beantiful, especially the 
latter, in a little bay with a jutting promontory, a rocky hill 
covered with evergreens, and shrubs, and heather, and 
affording grand and various prospecta of the still blue sea 
and the white and shining coast with the dark monntaina 
behind — 

A Bunuy bay 

>. Where the salt sea innocaonsly breaks 

And the se» breeze as innocently fareathea J 

On Sestri's leafy sbores.^a sheltered bold 
In a soft clime enccm raging the soil 
To a luxuriant beauty. 
The moautain road from Chiavari to La Spezzia pre- 
sents tbe same scenery au for as Massa and Carrara, which 
I anfortunately loat by travelling in the night. I crossed 
tbe river in the boat by candle-light, which was pictur- 
esque enongh, the scanty light gleaming upon the rough 
figm-ea who escorted me and plie<l the enormous polea 
by which they move the ferrj--boAt. Got to Pisa to break- 
fast {without stopping at Lucca), and passed three hours 
looking at the Cathedral, Leaning Tower, Baptistry, and 
Campo Saoto, the last of which alone would take up the 
whole day to be seen as it ought. The Cathedral is under 
repair; the pictures have been covered up or taken down, 
and the whole church n-as full of rubbish and scaffolding; 
but in this state I could see how fine it is, and admire 
^^fte columns which Forsyth praiaea, and the roof and many 
^^^Kie marbles. Tbe Grand Duke has ordered it all to be 
^^^H * Buraet'i ' Theory of the Earth,' 
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cleaned, and very little of it to be altered. One alteration, 
however, is in very bad taste ; he has taken away the old 
confessionals of carved wood, and substituted others of 
marble, fixed in the wall, which are exactly like modem 
chimney-pieces, and have the worst effect amidst the 
surrounding antiquities. The exterior is rather fantastic, 
but the columns are beautiful, and John of Bologna's bronze 
doors admirable. The Campo Santo is full of ancient tombs, 
frescoes, modem busts, and morsels of sculpture of all ages 
and descriptions. The Leaning Tower* is 190 feet high, 
and there are 293 steps to the top of it, which I climbed up 
to view the surrounding country, but it was not clear enough 
to see the sea and Elba. Here is the finest aqueduct I have 
seen, which continues to pour water into the town. Part of 
the old wall* with its towers is still standing. These 
pugnacious republics, who were always squabbling with 
each other and wasting their strength in civil broils, erected 
very massive defences. The Pisans are proud of their 
ancient exploits. The San Stefano or Chiesa dei Cavalieri 
is full of standards taken from the Turks, and the man who 
showed me the Campo Santo said that a magnificent Grecian 
vase which is there had been brought from Genoa by the 
Pisans before the foundation of Rome. There are Egyptian, 
Etruscan, Roman, and Grecian remains, which have been 
plundered, or conquered, or purchased by patriotic Pisans to 
enrich their native city. The frescoes are greatly damaged* 
I went to look at the celebrated house * Alia Giomata,' a^ 
white marble palace on the Amo ; the chains still hang over- 
the door, and there is an inscription above them which looks 
modern. My laquais de place told me what I suppose is the 
tradition of the place — that the son of the family was taken 
l)y the Turks, and that they had captured a Turk, who was 
put in chains ; that an exchange was agreed upon, and the 
prisoners on either side released, and that the chains were 

^ There was another leaning edifice, but the Grand Duke had it pulled 
down : it was thoujrht dangerous. 

^ It had been destroyed, but was restored by the Medici or the present 
family. 



haiig up and tlie inscription added, signifying that the Tark 
was at liberty to go again into the light of day. But it was 
a lame and improbable stor}', and I prefer the mystery to 
the explanation. 

Mucb as I was charmed with the moantains, I was not 
eorry, for a change, to get bito the rich, broad plain of Tus- 
cany, full of rineyards and habitations along the banks of 
the Amo. The voice and aspect of cheerfulness is refreshing 
afWr a coarse of rugged and barren grandeur ; the road is 
excellent and the travelling rapid. Yesterday being a holi- 
day and to-day Sunday, the whole population in their best 
dresaes have been out on the roaJ, and very good-looking 
they generally are. There are not more beggars than in 
France, and certainly a far greater appearance of prosperity 
tliroughout the north of Italy than in any part of France I 
have seen, although there are the same complaints of distress 
and poverty here that are heard both there and in England. 
Thorwaldsen, the sculptor, is in this inn, and the King of 
Bavaria left it this morning. The book of strangers is rather 
amusing; the entries are sometimes remarkable or ridicu- 
lous. I found 'La Duchesse de Saint- Leu et le Prince 
Louis- Napoleon ; Lord and Lady Shrewsbury and family ; 
Miss Caroline Grinweli, of New York ; the King of Bavaria 
(not down in the book though) ; Thorwaldsen.' Tuscany 
seems to be flourishing and contented ; the Government is ab- 
solute but mild, the Grand Duke enormously rich. 

March 23rd. — Yesterday morning breakfasted with Lord 
Xonnanby, who has got a house extending 200 feet in front, 
court, garden, and stables for about 280i. a year, everything 
else cheap in proportion, and upon 2,000(. a year a man may 
live luxuriously. His house was originally fitted up for the 
Pretender, and C. R."s are still to be seen all over the place. 
Calleil on Lord Burghersb,' who was at breakfast — the table 
coveted with manuscript music, a pianoforte, two fiddles, and 
a 6ddler in the room. He was full of composition and gettiug 
a hia opera of ' Phsedra ' for to-morrow night. The Embassy 
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is the seat of the Arts, for Lady Barghersh has received the 
gift of painting as if by inspiration, and she was in a brown 
robe in the midst of oils, and brushes, and canvas ; and a 
model was in attendance, some part of whose person was to 
be introduced into a fancy piece. She copies pictures in the 
Grallery, and really extraordinarily well if it be true that till 
a year ago she had never had a brush in her hand, and that 
she is still quite ignorant of drawing. 

Went into two or three of the churches, then to the 
Grallery, and sat for half an hour in the Tribune, but could 
not work myself into a proper enthusiasm for the * Venus,' 
whose head is too small and ankles too thick, but they say 
the more I see her the more I shall like her. I prefer the 
* Wrestlers,* and the head of the * Remontleur ' is the only 
good head I have seen, the only one with expression. * Niobe * 
is fine, but I can't bear her children, except one. Then to 
the Casine on horseback to see the town and the world : it 
seems a very enjoyable place. This morning again dropped 
into some of the churches, afber which I have always a 
hankering, though there is great sameness in them, but I 
have a childish liking for Catholic pomp. The fine things 
are lost amidst a heap of rubbish, but there is no lack of 
marble, and painting, and gilding in most of them. They 
are going on with the Medici Chapel, on which millions 
have been wasted and more is going afber, for the Grand 
Duke is gradually finishing the work. The profusion of 
marble is immense, and very fine and curious if examined in 
detail ; the precious stones are hardly seen, and when they 
are, not to be recognised as such. To the Pitti Palace, of 
which one part is under repair and not visible, but I saw 
most of the best pictures. I like pictures better than statues. 
It is a beautiful palace, and well furnished for show. Nobody 
knows what Vandyke was without coming here. To the 
Gabinetto Fisico, and saw all the wax-works, the progress 
of gestation, and the representation of the plague, incompar- 
ably clever and well executed. I saw nothing disgusting in 
the wax-works in the museum, which many people are so 
squeamish about. 

Before dinner yesterday called upon Thorwaldsen, who 
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was in the inn, to tell him Lord Gower likes his * GaDytuede.* 
He was mighty polite, squeezed my hand, and reconducted n 
to mj own door. At night went to the Opera and htiard I 
David and Griai in ' Rieciardo e Zoraida.' She ie like Pasta ' 
in face and figure, but much handsomer, though with leas 
expression. She is only eighteen. He has lost mach of his 
voice, and embroiders to make up for it, but every now and 
tlien he appears to find it again, and his taste and expression 
are exquisite. To-night at a child's ball at Lady WiJliam- 
uon's^ where I was introduced to Lord Coclirane, anil hiwl a 
great deal of talk with him ; told him I thought thinifS 
would explode at last in England, which he concurred iu, 
aod eef med to like the idea of it, in which we differ, owing 
probably to the diHerence of onr positions ; he has uotliing, 
and I everything, to lose by such an event. 

March 25th. — Went yesterday morning to Santa Croce to 
hear a Mass on the completion of a uionnment which haa 
been erected to Dante ; very crowded and the music indiffe- 
rent. Afterwards to the Gallery and saw all tli« cabinet!, 
but we wpre hurried through them too rapidly. I began to 
like the' Venos 'better, beat of all the statues. Th«*Niobo ' ' 
cannot have been a group, nor the children have belonged 
to the mother. Hode to Normauby's villa at Sosto, five 
miles from Florence; a large and agreeable houst-, gardens 
fall of fountains, statues, busts, orange and lemon trees, 
shrubs and flowers. He pays 600 dollars a year for it, ex- 
clusive of the race-ground. In the evening to Hurghersh's 
opera, which was very well performed ; pretty theatre, 
crowded to suffocation. All the actors amateurs ; * cborua 

m^ Tbe ' Niobe ' u mppMed to luve b««n t group Dpoa omii (ampU 
•0, of whicii tb« notbar wtt tlis Mottt flgntv | 

thk mftkea it more proUble, but tbg iifSealtj to ikU hj]KrtIiMt« !■, tliat 
tbtrrc do not appear to be the ntcwifj fjadMtioim io the ■!»> oraltllud* 
of tba othat figures ; tbe totm in the ' L^aeooa ' m« entlinlj littla niua. 
■ Fhmin Uba WiUiniM flnpnou. 

tCppolttaa tUdaaw Vifwo Contndla 

Tbp Oiri SUduw 4a BombaDsi Sopruo. 

Thewua 0«r*ui Tmot. 
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composed of divers ladies and gentlemen of Florence, 
principally English. Here all the society of Florence was 
assembled in nearly equal proportions of Italians, English, 
and other foreigners. Nothing can be worse than it is, for 
there is no foundation of natives, and the rest are generally 
the refuse of Europe, people who come here firom want of 
money or want of character. Everybody is received without 
reference to their conduct, past or present, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Englishwomen who have been divorced, whose 
case is too notorious to allow the English Minister's wife to 
present them at Court. 

March 2Qth. — Yesterday morning to a Mass at the Annim- 
ziata, to which the Grand Duke came in state, with his &milj 
and Court. The piazza was lined with guards ; seven coacheB 
and six with his guardia nobile and running footmen ; the 
Mass beautifully performed by his band, Tacchinardi (father 
of Madame Persiani, I believe) singing and Manielli direct- 
ing. Then rode to Lord Cochrane's villa, where we found 
them under a matted tent in the garden, going to dinner. 
He talks of going to Algiers to see the French attack it 
He has made 100,000Z. by the Greek bonds. It is a pity he 
ever got into a scrape ; he is such a fine fellow, and so 
shrewd and good-humoured. To the Certosa, on a hill two 
miles from riorence ; very large convent, formerly very rich, 
and had near forty monks, now reduced to seven residents, 
thoug^h there are a few more who belong to it, but who are 
absent. It is in good repair, but looks desolate. There is 
an old monk, Don Fortunatus by name, who understands 
English and speaks it tolerably, delights in English people 
and books, received us in his cell, which consists of two or 
three little apartments, not uncomfortable and commanding 
a beautiful view ; talked with great pleasure of his English 
acquaintance, and showed all their cards, which he treasured 
up. A very lively, good-humoured old friar. Eeturned to 
ride in the Corso, which is a narrow street going from the 
Duoino to the Annunziata, to drive up and down which is 
one of the ceremonies of the day (Lady Day), as the people 
are supposed to go and pay their respects to the Virgin. 
In the evening to the Opera and heard David again. 



Ronm, March 29ih, — Set off yesterday morning at half-past 
seven from Florence and arrived here at six thia evening in 
u fine glowing BUiiset, Btraining my eyes to catch interesting 
objeuts, and trying in vain to make out tlie different hills. 
The laat two days at Florence I went to the Gallerj- and 
^tti Palace again with the Copleya. Half the rooms were 
rinit np when I was at the Pitti before, but we now saw 
them all, and probably the finest collection of pictnres in the 
world. The Kaphaela, Rubens, Andrea del Sartos, and 
Salvators I liked the best. On Saturday evening went to 
Court and wa« presented to the Grand Duke, who is vulgar- 
looking and has bad maimers ; but the whole thing is rather 
handsome. Stopped at Siena to see the cathedral ; very fine, 
the ancient fount beautiful. The mntilated Grraces I am not 
connoisseur enough to appreciate, but the illuminated Mis- 
sals of the thirteenth century I thought admirable, both for 
the colouring and the drawing, and as exquisitely finished as 
any miniature. The entrance to Kome throngh the Porta 
del Popolo appeared very fine, but I was disappointed in the 
first distant view of the city from the liill above Viterbo. I 
passed Radicofani in the dark, and saw little to admire in 
the Lake of Bolsena or the surronnding country. The women 
tbronghout Italy appeared very handsome, one quite beauti- 
fhl at 8iena. 

March 30(A.^Thi8 nioming I awoke very early, and conld 
not rest till I had seen St. Peter's ; so set off in a hackney 
concli, drove by the Piazza della Colonna and the Castle of St. 
Angelo (which burst upon me unexpectedly as I turned on the 
bridge), and got out as soon as St. Peter's was in sight. My 
first feeling was disappointment, but as I advanced towards 
the obelisk, with the fountains on each side, and found myself 
in that ocean of apace with all the grand objects around, 
delight and admiration succeeded. As I walked along the 
piazza and then entered the church, I felt that sort o( 
breathless bewilderment which was jirodnced in some degree 
by the first sight of the Alps, Much as I expected I was 
not disappointed. St. Peter's seta criticism at defiance ; nor 
fflP I conceive bow anybody can do anything but admire 
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and wonder there, till time and familiarity with its glories 
shall have subjected the imagination to the judgment. I then 
came home and went with Morier to take a cursory view of 
the city and blunt the edge of curiosity. In about five hours 
I galloped over the Forum, Coliseum, Pantheon, St. John La- 
teran, Santa Maria Maggiore, the Vatican, and several arches 
and obelisks. I cannot tell which produced the greatest 
impression, St. Peter's or the Coliseum ; but if I might only 
have seen one it should be the Coliseum, for there can be 
nothing of the same kind besides.^ 

They only who have seen Bome can have an idea of the 
grandeur of it and of the wonders it contains, the treasures 
of art and the records of antiquity. Of course I had the 
same general idea of there being much to see that others 
have, but was far from being prepared for the reality, which 
exceeds my most sanguine expectations. The Vatican alone 
would require years to be examined as it deserves. It is 
remarkable, however, how the pleasure of the imagination 
arising from antiquities depends upon their accidents. The 
busts, statues, columns, tombs, and fragments of all sorts 
are heaped together in such profusion at the Vatican that 
the eyes ache at them, the senses are bewildered, and we 
regard them (with some exceptions) almost exclusively as 
objects of art, and do not feel the interest which, separately, 
they might inspire by their connection with remote ages, 
whereas there is scarcely one of those, if it were now to be 
discovered, that would not excite the greatest cui'iosity, 
and be, in the midst of the ruins to which it belongs, an 
object of far greater interest than a finer production which 
had taken its splendid but frigid position in this collection. 
We went to the Sistine Chapel, and saw Michael Angelo's 
frescoes, which Sir Joshua Reynolds says are the finest 
paintings in the world, and which the unlearned call great 
rude daubs. I do not pretend to the capacity of appreciating 
their merits, but was very much struck with the ease, and 

* Of the same kind there is, at Pompeii, but not near so fine ; more per- 
fect as a specimen, far less beautiful as an object. And the amphitheatre 
at Verona, but that is very inferior. 



grace, and majestjf of some of the figures ; it was, however, 
too dark to see the ' Last Judgraeut.' I ended by St. Peter's 
again, where there were many devout Catholics praying ronnd 
the illnminated tomb of the Apostle, and many foolish English 
|K>king into it to stare aud ask questions, the answers to 
which they did not nnderstand. I have but one fault to 
find, and that is with the Glory, a miserable transparency in 
the great window opposite the entrance, throwing a yellow 
light upon the Dove, which haa the most paltry effect, 
and is utterly unworthy of tlie grandeur of such a place. 

April \st. — Yesterday morning at nine o'clock went with 
Edward Cheney and George Hamilton to Prascati to dine with 
Henry Fox, who has got a villa there. As soon as we errired 
Cheney and I walked over to Grotta Ferrata to see Domeui- 
chino's frescoes. The convent is about a mile and a halt' off, 
large, formerly rich, full of monks, and a fortress; also the 
scene of various miracles performed by St. NiJo, thefoundtr 
and pation saint ; now tenanted by a few beggarly friars, aud 
jiurt of.it let to Prince Gagarin, the Russian Minister, as a 
TiUa. Domenichino sought and found an asylum there in con- 
sequence of some crime he had committed or debt he had in- 
curred ; he stayed there two years, and in return for the 
Loapitality of the monks adorned their chapel with (some 
think) the finest frescoes in the world. They are spleudid 
pictures, and all painted by his own hand. 

At dinner we had Hortense, the ex-Queen of Holland, her 
son. Prince Louis Kapoleon, her lady in waiting, Lady Sand- 
wich and her daughter, Cheney, Hamilton, Lord Lovaine, and 
Fordwich. We dined in the garden, but there was too much 
wind for &/etf chnmpttre. Hortense is not near ao ugly as 1 
expect«I. vexy unaffected aud guy. and gives herself no royal 
airs. The only difference between her and anybody else was 
that, after dinner, when she rose from table, her own servant 
presented her with a finger-glass and water, which nobody 
^Ise liad. She is called Madame. 

We returned by moonlight, and though I did not go into 
tfaf Coliseum, because the moon was not full enough, it looked 
fine, aud the light shining through the lower arches had a 
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beantifdl effect. This morning went a long round of sights- 
Caesar's Palace, of which there are no remains bat fragments 
of walls ; it really does ^ grovel on earth in indistinct de- 
cay.' Caracalla's Baths, which are stapendoas ; the cusiode 
showed us a room in which were heaped up bits of marble of 
all sorts and sizes, fragments of columns and friezes ; and he 
told us that they never excavated without finding something. 
And Titus's Baths, less magnificent but equally curious, be- 
cause they contain the remains of the Golden House of Nero, 
on which Titus built his Thermae. The ruins are, in fact^ part 
of the Golden House, for the Thermae have been altogether 
destroyed. Then to the Capitol, Forum, Temple of Vesta, 
Fortuna Virilis, and other places with Morier. The Capitol 
contains an interesting collection of busts and statues of 
all the emperors, most famous characters of ancient Bome 
and Greece, together with various magnificent objects of art 
By dint of repeatedly seeing their effigies, one becomes 
acquainted with the faces of these worthies. These tastes 
grow upon one strangely at Bome, and there is a sort- of ele- 
vation arising from this silent intercourse with the * great 
of old.' 

Prond names, who once the reins of empire held, 
In arms who triumphed, or in arts excell'd, 
Chiefs graced with scars, and prodigal of blood. 
Stem patriots wh© for sacred freedom stood, 
Just men by whom impartial laws were given 
And saints who taught, and led the way to heaven. 

TiCKELL. 

There has been a wrangle about the Borghese Gardens, 
which the Prince ordered to be shut up ; the Government 
remonstrated, and a correspondence ensued which ended in 
their being reopened to the public, whom he has no right 
to exclude. Paul V. gave the Borghese Gardens to his 
nephew (Aldobrandini) with a condition that they should 
always be open to the public, which they have been from 
then till now. They were a part of the Cenci property, 
which was immense, and confiscated by an enormous piece 
of injustice. 



i 



April Srd. — Went on Thura'lay to Lady Mary Deerhnrst*B 
I the Duchess Torlonia's, where all the English in Rome 
(or rather all the most vulgar) were a^senihled. Yesterday 
moming to the Oolonna Palace, jUuseum of the Capitol, 
Baths of Diocletian, now Church of Santa Maria degli 
Angf li, which are very remarkable because built on the baths, 
of which it has preserved the form; San Pietro in Vincoli, 
San Bernardo, all built on the site and amidst the ruins of 
Titns's and Vespasian's Baths; in various parts the old 
j)avement is preserved, which shows how magnificent they 
must have been, for it is all of giallo, verd antique, porphyry, 
&c. To the garden of the Marouite Convent to see the 
Coliseum, whence there is the finest view of it in Home, 
Then to the Coliseum, and walked all over the ruins while a 
parcel of ft'iars (called the Via Crucis) with covered faces 
were chanting and praying at each of the altars in succession 
round the circle below. 

I called yesterday morning on M. de la Ferronays, the 
French Ambassador, who was very civil and obliging. Dined 
in the evening with Lord Haddington, LoTaiEe,Morier, Prince 
Gagarin the Russian Minister, Cheney, and M. Dedel, Afler 
dinner George Hamilton came in and said that Lady North- 
ampton had died suddenly at five o'clock. I never saw her, 
bat they say she was a very good sort of woman, and re- 
markably clever, which good sort of women seldom are. She 
had written a poem full of genius and imagination. Lord 
Northampton was absent at a scavo he has forty miles off. 

There has been no rain here for two months, and the 
clouds of dust are insupportable ; as it is the town in Eui-ope 
best supplied with water (there are three aqueducts ; the 
ancients had sixteen) so it is the worst ivatered. The exca* 
vatioiis which are going on (though languidly) are always 
producing something. Two busts, said to be fine, were found 
the day before yesterday at the Borghese Villa at Fraseati. 

I saw yeBt<*rday at San Pietro in VincoH Michael Angelo's 
famous Moses. It may be very fine, but to my eye ia merely 
a colossal statue ; the two horns are meant to represent rays 
of light, but how can rays of light be represented in marble. 
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any more than the breath? It is impossible to make 
marble imitate that which is impalpable. The beard is ropy 
and unnatural ; it is, howeyer, an imposing sort of figure. 
But I am more sensible to painting than to sculpture. I 
delight in almost everything of Domenichino's, who is 
only inferior (if inferior) to Raphael. As to Michael Angelo, 
he speaks a language the unlearned do not understand ; his 
merit, acknowledged to be transcendent as it is by all artists, 
cannot be questioned ; but he must serve as a model to form 
future ezoeUence, and not be expected to produce present 
delight, except to those who, by long study, have learnt to 
comprehend and appreciate him. 

i7ye?mi^.— This morning to the tomb of the Scipios, Cata- 
combs, Cecilia Metella (from which I wonder they don't 
take the battlements), the Circus of Mazentius, Temple of 
Bacchus, the Fountain of Egeria, San Stefano Botondo, 
Teui]>le of Pallas, Arches of Drusus and Dolabella, and the 
Borifhese Yilla and Gardens. The ruins of the Graetani 
Castle are rather picturesque, but they spoil the tomb, 
which would be far finer without its turrets. The Circus 
is as curious as anything I have seen, for it looks like a 
fresh ruin. Old Torlonia furbished it up at his own ex- 
pens*?, and brought to light the inscription which proved it 
be Maxentius's instead of Caracalla's Circus. The remains 
are su perfect that it is easy to trace the whole arrangement 
of the ancient games. Forsyth says very truly that the 
Fountain of Egeria is a mere trough ; but everybody praises 
the water, which is delicious, and it falls with a murmur 
wliieh invites to idleness and contemplation. This fountain 
lias been beautifully sung, but it is a miserable ruin, ill de- 
serving: of such strains. 

In vallum Kc^erijB descciulimus et s]>elunca8 
Dissiniiles veris — quaiito piu'stantius esset 
Numen aquas viridi si margine clauderet undas 
Herba, nee ingenuum violaivnt niarmora topliuni. 

Juvenal. 

A little wood of firs, and pines, and ilexes about thirty or 
lorty years old is pointed out as the grove in which Numa 



used to meet the nymph. In all the views on c 
racte is a strihing object, aa it 
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I long-swept wave nboui t<j b 
?aj'l bangs pitnaing. 



I like this side of Rome, where the aqueducts striiV ovpr 
the Campagna, and the ruins of the mighty Clandian tower 
orer the pigmy arches of tlio Pope, like the eenius of 
ancient over that of modem Eome. The Borghese is the 
Inau id4al of a villa ; lofty, spacious apartmenta. adorned irith 
Ktatnes, busts, and marbles, painting and gilding, and mug- 
Qiflc«nt gardens ; but deserted by its owner, who has only 
been there once in the last thirty years, iind untenahle in 
the summer from malaria, which is very unaccountable, for 
it is close \o Rome, high, and fnll of trees; but n('bi>dy 
knovra anything about the malaria. The Gardens an- i\w 
fashionable lounge, but after June nobody can walk there. 
Thongh the Prince never comes here he has just bought a 
large piece of ground between the Porta del Popolo and the 
tiardena, and is making a handsome entrance, has already 
built gates and some ngly Egj-ptian imitations, and is 
making a waterfall. I dined with Lady William Eussell, 
and flet off to go to Queen Hortense in the evening, but 
found HO few carriages in the court that we wonld not go in. 

Aftril iih. — To the Siatine Chapel for the ceremonies of 
P»lm Sunday ; we got into the body of the chapel, not without 
difficulty ; but we saw M. de la Ferronays in his box, ami Im 
let OS in (Morier and me). It was only on a third attempt I 
ODold get there, for twice the Papal halberdiers thrust me 
batrk, and I find since it is lucky they did not do worse : for 
upon Bome occasion one of them knocked a cardinal's eya 
oat, and when he found who he was, begged his pardon, and 
MJd lie had taken him for a bishop. Here I had a fin.' op- 
portitnity of seeing the frescoes, but they are covered with 
dirt, the 'Last Judgment' neither distinguishable nor in- 
telligible to me. The figures on the ceiling and walU are 
nxy grand even to my ignorance. The music (all vocal) 
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beauiiiiil, the service harmoniouslj chanted, and the re- 
sponsive bursts of the choras sublime. The cardinals ap- 
peared a wretched set of old twaddlers, all but about three 
in extreme decrepitude — Odescalchi, who is young and a 
jood preacher, Gregorio, Capellari [afterwards Pope Gregory 
XVI.] On seeing them, and knowing that the sovereign 
is elected by and from them, nobody can wonder that the 
country is so miserably governed. These old creatures, on 
the demise of a Pope, are as full of ambition and intrigue 
as in the high and palmy days of the Papal power* Bome 
and its territory are certainly worth possessing, though 
the Pontifical authority is so shorn of its beams ; but the 
fact is that the man who is elected does not always govern 
the country,^ and he is condemned to a life of privation and 
seclusion. An able or influential cardinal is seldom elected. 
The parties in the Conclave usually end by a compromise, 
and agree to elect some cardinal without weight or in- 
fluence, and there are not now any Sixtus the Fifths to 
make such an arrangement hazardous. Austria, Spain, and 
France have all vetos, and Portugal claims and exercises one 
when she can. To tbis degradation Rome is now obliged to 
submit. The most influential of the cardinals is Albani.' At 
the last election the Papal crown was offered to Cardinal 
Caprara, but Albani stipulated that he should make him 
Secretary of State ; Caprara refused to promise, and Albani 
procured the election of the present Pope (who did not de- 
sire or expect the elevation), became Secretary of State 

* This, from what I have heard eince, was not true of the last Pop, 
Leo XII., who was an odious, tyrannical bigot, but a man of activity, talent, 
and strength of mind, a good man of business, and hie own Minister. He 
was detested here, and there are many stories of his violent exertions of 
authority. He was a sort of bastard Sixtus V., but at an immense distance 
from that great man, * following him of old, with steps imequal.' He uwd, 
however, to interfere with the private transactions of society, and banish 
and imprison people, even of high rank, for immorality. 

^ Albaiii holds the Austrian veto, and is supported by her authority. 
Hilt I have heard that since Clement XI., who was an Albani, there has 
nlways been a powerful Albani faction in the Conclave. This cardinal is 
enormously rich and the head of his house. The Duke of Modena is his 
nephew, and it is generally thought will be his heir. 



{bein^ eighty), and governs the country. He is rich and 
stingy. The great Powers still watch the proceedings of 
the Conclave with jealousy ; and though it is difficult to con- 
ceive how the Pope can assist any one of them to the detri- 
ment of another, an Ambassador will put his veto upon any 
cardinal whom he thinks unfavourable to his nation ; tlua 
produces all sorts of trickery, for when the Conclave want to 
elect a man who ia obnoxious to Austria, for example, they 
choose another whom they think is equally so (but whom they 
Jo not really wish to elect), that the veto may be expended 
upon him, for each Government has one veto only. The last 

veto absolutely put was on Cardinal -, who was elected 

on the death of Pius VII. He had behaved very rudely to 
the Empress Maria Louisa when she took refuge in the north 
of Italy after the downfall of Napoleon, thinking it was a 
good moment to bully the abdicated Emperor's wife. She 
complained to her father, who promised her the Cardinal 
never should be Pope. He was a young and ambitioos man, 
and tlie veto killed him with vexation and disappointment. 

Went and walked about St. Peter's, and was surprised to 
find how very little longer it is than St. Paul's, To the Far- 
nese Palace, built by Paul III. out of the ruins of the Coli- 
seam, which now, with all the Farnese property, belongs to 
the King of Naples, and is consequently going to decay. 
It got into his hands by the marriage of a King of Naples 
with the last heiress of the house of Farnese. The Neapoli- 
tan property here consists of the Farnese and Farnesiua 
Palaces, the Orti Farnesiani, and the Villa Madama, all in a 
wretched state ; and the Orti, in which there are probably 
great remains, they will not allow to be excavated, Many 
of the fine things are gone to Naples, but a few remain, 
most of which came out of the Thermse of Caracalla, and 
originally from the Villa of Adrian. These two, principally 
the one through the other, have been the great mines from 
which the existing treasures of art were drawn. The 
freKcoes in this palace are beautiful ~a gallery by Annibal 
and Agostino Caracci, with a few pictures by Domenichino, 
Uuido, and Lanfranco. Annihal Caracci's are as fine as any 
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I have seen ; also a little cabinet picture painted entirely 
by Annibal, which is exquisite. 

As we were going to this palace we drove by the Can- 
celleria (which was likewise built out of the Coliseum), and 
heard by accident that a dead cardinal (Somaglia) was lying 
in state there. Somaglia was Secretary of State in Leo's 
time. Having seen all the living cardinals, we thought we 
might as well complete our view of the Sacred College with 
the dead one, and went up. After a great deal of knocking 
we were admitted to a private view half an hour before the 
public was let in. He had been embalmed, and lay on a 
bed under a canopy on an inclined plane, full dressed in 
cardinal's robes, new shoes on, his face and hands uncovered, 
the former looking very firesh (I believe he was rouged), his 
fingers black, but on one of them was an emerald ring, candles 
burning before the bed, and the window curtains drawn. He 
was 87 years old, but did not look so much, and had a healthier 
appearance in death than half the old walking mummies we 
had seen with palms in their hands in the morning. 

Took a look at Pasquin, who had nothing but advertise- 
ments pasted upon him. I had seen Marphorius in the 
Capitol ; there has long been an end to the witty dialogues 
of the days of Sixtus V., so quaintly told by Leti ; they are 
so little * birds of a feather ' (for Pasquin is a mutilated 
fragment, Marphorius a colossal statue of the ocean) that, 
residing as they did at different parts of the town, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how they ever came to converse with each 
other at all. I remember one of the best of his stories. 
Sixtus V. made his sister a princess, and she had been a 
washerwoman. The next day Pasquin appeared with a dirty 
shirt on. Marphorius asks him ^ why he wears such foul 
linen,' and he answers ^ that his washerwoman has been 
made a princess, and he can't get it washed.' 

To the Farnesina : Raphael's frescoes, the famous Galatea, 
and the great head which Michael Angelo painted on the 
wall, as it is said as a hint to Raphael that he was too minute. 
There it is just as he left it. Here Raphael painted the 
Transfiguration, and here the Fomarina was shut up with 
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Iiim that lie might not run away from hU work. It might 
be thought that to Bhat up his mistress with him was not the 
way to keep him to his wt^rk. Be that as it may, the plaa 
was a good one which produced these frescoes and the Trans- 
iigoratiou. 

I rery nearly forgot to mention the Palazzo Spada, where 
we went to see the famous statue of Pompey, which was 
Found on the spot where the Senate House formerly stood, 
id which is (as certainly as these things can be certain) 
identical statue at the foot of which Cassar fell. 



i^ 



Muffling his face witbin his robe 
Ev'n at the biise of Pompey's statue, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Ceesar fell. 



People donbt this statue, because it is not like his busts. 
There is certainly no resemblance to the bust I have seen, 
which represents Pompey as a fat, vulgar- looking man with 
a great double chin. It is impossible for the coldest imagi- 
nation to look at this statue without interest, for it calls up 
a host of recollections and associations, standing before you 
unchanged from the hoiu- when Cksiu folded his rohe round 
hira and ' consented lo death ' at its base. Those who can- 
not feel this had better not come to Rome. Cardinal Spada 
was Secretary of State when this statue was found, and Julius 
III. (Giocchi del Monti, 1550) made him a present of it. 

The Temple of Bacchus is one of the most remarkable ob- 
jects in Rome ; it is not in the least altered, merely turned 
into a Christian church, and some saints, &c., painted on the 
walls. The mosaic ceiling and the pavement are just the same 
a» when it was devoted to the worship of the jolly god. The 
mosaics are beautiful, and perfect models of that sort of 
ceiling. The pavement is covered with names and other 
Bcribbltngs cut out upon it, all ancient Roman. Xot a 
colnmn has been removed or mutilated. The fact is, Rome 
poMesses several complete specimens of places of heathen 
worship; this temple, the Pautheon,and San StefanO Rotondo 
uv perfect in the inside, the Pantheon within and without, 
jf-etta and Fortuua Yirihs perfect on the outside. 
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In the Bospigliosi Palace is the fiunoos Aurora of Gnido. 
It is in excellent preservation, and three artists were copying 

for which the painter asked forty louis. I begin to like 
frescoes better than oils ; there is such a life and brilliancy 
about them. At the Quirinal, which was fitted up for the 
King of Rome and inhabited by the Emperor of Austria, we 
saw everything but the Pope's apartments. It is a delight- 
ful house, and commands a charming view of Borne. The 
Pope always goes there the last day of the Holy Week, and 
stays there all the summer. Nothing can be more melan- 
choly than his life as described by the eiutode ; he gets up 
very early, lives entirely alone and with the greatest sim— 
plicity. In short, it shows what a strange thing ambitioi^ 
is, which will sacrifice the substantial pleasures of lifi^ 
for the miserable shadow of grandeur. Coming home ^bv^^ 
stopped by accident at the Capuchins, and looked in to s^^^e 
Guido's St. Michael, with which I was disappointed till I 
looked at it from a distance. We then went to their cat^a^ 
combs, the most curious place I ever saw. There are a serL^^ 
of chapels in the cloisters, or rather compartments of oxie 
chapel, entirely fitted up with human bones arranged sym^ 
metrically and with all sorts of devices. They are laid ouf 
in niches, and each niche is occupied by the skeleton of a 
friar in the robes of his order ; a label is attached to it with 
the name of the skeleton and the date of his death. Beneath 
are mounds of earth, each tenanted bj^ a dead friar with 
similar labels. When a friar dies, the oldest buried friar, 
or rather his skeleton, is taken up and promoted to a niche, 
and the newly defunct takes possession of his grave ; and 
so they go on in succession. I was so struck by this strange 
sight that, when I came home at night, I ventured on the 
following description of it : — 

THE CATACOMBS IX THE CAPUCHIN CONVENT. 

In yonder chapel's rnelancholy shade, 

Through which no wandering rays of daylight peep, 

In strange and awful cemetery laid, 

The ancient Fathers of the convent sleep. 
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No storied marble with monastic pride 
Records the actions of their tranquil life, 

Or tells how, fighting for their faith, they died 
Unconqner'd martyrs of religions strife. 

They are not laid in decent shroad and pall, 
To wait, commingling with their kindred earth, 

Th' Archangers trompet, whose dread blast shall call 
The whole creation to a second birth. 

But midst the mouldering relics of the dead 
In shapes &ntastic, which the brethren rear, 

Profaned by heretic's unhallowed tread. 
The monkish skeletons erect appear. 

The cowl is drawn each ghastly skull around, 
Each flesh less form 's arrayed in sable vest, 

About their hollow loins the cord is bound. 
Like living Fathers of the Order drest. 

And as the monk around this scene of gloom, 
The flick' ring lustre of his taper throws. 

He says, * Such, stranger, is my destined tomb ; 
Here, and with these, shall be my last repose.' 

At night I went with a party of English to see the 
Cloliaenm, bat the moon was as English as the party, and 
%ave a faint and feeble light. Still, with this dim moon it 
^as inconceivably grand. The exquisite symmetry of the 
\>ailding appears better, and its vast dimensions are more 
developed by night. I long to see it with an Italian sky 
and full moon ; but not with a parcel of chattering girls, 
who only * flont the mins grey.' 

April 9th, — On Wednesday called on Hansen, the Prus- 
sian Minister, who lives at the top of the Tarpeian Bock, in 
a house commanding one of the best views of Home. He has 
devoted himself to the study of Boman history and antiqui- 
ties, and has the whole subject at his fingers' ends. He is 
really luminous, and his conversation equally amusing and 
instructive. He is about to publish a book aboafc ancient and 
modem Borne, which, from what I hear, will be tck> miniite 
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and prolix. I then went to look at the Tarpeian Bock, but 
the accumulation of earth has diminished its height — there 
is the Rock, but in a very obscure hole. It was probably 
twice as high as it is now. I think it is now about forty 
feet. Bunsen says that though the antiquaries pretend to 
point cut the course of the ancient triumphal way, he does 
not think it can ever be ascertained. The only remains 
(only bits of foundations) of the temple of the Capitoline 
Jupiter, to which the conquerors ascended, are in the 
garden under his windows. He thinks the population of 
ancient Rome mav be taken at two millions at its most 
flourishing period. It is curious that there are hardly any 
houses on the hills on which ancient Rome was built, and 
that there were none formerly where modem Rome stands 
— no private houses, only public buildings and temples. 

To the Mamertine Prisons, probably not a stone of which 
has been changed from the time that Jugurtha was starved 
in them. The tradition about St. Peter and the well of course 
is not to be believed ; but it is very odd there should be a 
well there when there are so few in Rome. To the Sistine 
Chapel with M. de la Ferronays, and very much disappointed 
with the music, which was not so good as on Sunday ; nor 
was the ceremony accompanying the Miserere at all impos- 
ing. Yesterday morning to the Sistine again ; prodigious 
crowd, music moderate. As soon as it was over we set off 
to see the benediction; and, after fighting, jostling, and 
squeezing through an enormous crowd, we reached the 
loggia over one side of the colonnade. The piazza of St. 
Peter's is so magnificent that the sight was of necessity 
fine, but not near so much so as I had fancied. The i)eople 
below were not numerous or full of reverence. Till the 
Pope appears the bands play and the bells ring, when 
suddenly there is a profound silence ; the feathers are seen 
waving in the balcony, and he is borne in on his throne ; he 
rises, stretches out his hands, blesses the people — urbi et 
ORBi — and is borne out again. A couple of indulgences were 
tossed out, for which there is a scramble, and so it ends. 
OflF we scampered, and, by dint of tremendous exertions, 
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reached the hall iu which the feet of the pilgrims are washed. 
Th« Pope could not attend, so the Cardinal Deacon officiated. 
No ceremony can be leas imposing, but none more clean. 
Thirteen men are ranged oa a bench — the tlmteeuth repre- 
sents the angel who once joined the party — dressed in new 
white caps, gowna, and ahoea ; each holds out his foot iu 
BQCcession ; an attendant pours a few drops of water on it 
frvm a golden jug which another receives in a golden basin ; 
tiie cardinal wipes it with a towel, kisses the foot, and then 
gives the towel, a nosegay, and a piece of money to the 
pilgrim — the whole thiag takes up about five minutes — 
certaiu prayers are said, and it is over. Then off we 
scampered again through the long gaJleri^s of the Vatican 
to another hall where the pilgrims diue. The arrangements 
for the accommodation of the Ambassadors and strangers 
were 30 bad that all these passages were successive scenes 
of uproar, scrambling, screaming, confusion, and danger, 
and, considering that the ceremonies were all religious, 
really disgraceful. We got with infinite difficulty to an- 
other box, raised aloft in the hall, and saw a long table at 
which the thirteen pilgrims seated themselves ; a cardinal 
in the comer read some prayers, which nobody listened to, 
and another handed the dishes to the pilgrims, who looked 
neither to the right nor the left, but applied themselves with 
becoming gravity to the enjoyment of a very substantial 
dinner. The whole hall was filled with people, all r^ith 
their hats on, chattering and jostling, and more like a ring 
of blacklegs and blackguards at Tattersall's than respectable 
company at a religious ceremony in the palace of the Pope. 
There i-emained the cardinals' dinner, but I had had more 

I enough, and came away hot, jaded, and disgusted with 

H'hole affair. 

In the evening I went to St. Peter's, when I was amply 

Ompensed for the disappointment and bure of the mom- 

The church was crowded ; there was a Miserere in the 

el, which was divine, far more beautiful than anything 

beard in the Sistine, and it waa the more et!'ective 

■.use at the close it renlly was night. The lamps 
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were extinguished at the shrine of the Apostle, bat one 
altar — the altar of the Holy Sepulchre — was brilliantly illu- 
minated. Presently the Grand Penitentiary, Cardinal 
Gregorio, with his train entered, went and paid his devotions 
at this shrine, and then seated himself on the chair of the 
Great Confessional, took a golden wand, and touched all 
those who knelt before him. Then came a procession of 
pilgrims bearing muffled crosses; penitents with fSices 
covered, in white, with tapers and crosses; and one long 
procession of men headed by these muffled figures, and 
another of women accompanied by ladies, a lady walking 
between every two pilgrims. The cross in the procession of 
women was carried by the Princess Orsini, one of the 
greatest ladies in Bome. They attended them to the 
church (the Trinity delle Pellegrine) and washed their feet 
and fed them. A real washing of dirty feet. Both the 
men and the women seemed of the lowest class, but their 
appearance and dresses were very picturesque. These pro- 
cessions entered St. Peter's, walked all round the church, 
knelt at the altars, and retired in the same order, filing 
along the piazza till they were lost behind the arches of the 
colonnades. As the shades of night fell upon the vast ex- 
panse of this wonderful building it became really sublime ; 
* the dim religious light ' glimmering from a distant altar, 
or cast by the passing torches of the procession, the voices 
of the choir as they sang the Miserere swelling from the 
chapel, which was veiled in dusk, and \vith no light but that 
of the high taper half hid behind the altar, with the crowds 
of figures assembled round the chapel moving about in the 
obscurity of the aisles and columns, produced the most 
striking eflFect I ever beheld. It was curious, interesting, 
and inspiring — little of munnnery and much of solemnity. 
The night here brings out fresh beauties, but of the most 
majestic character. There is a colour in an Italian twilight 
that I have never seen in England, so soft, and beautiful, and 
grey, and the moon rises * not as in northern climes ob- 
scurely bright,' but with far-spreading rays around her. 
The figures, costume, and attitudes that you see in the 



cbarchea are wonderfully picturesque. I went afterwarda to 
the Jesii, where there was a tiresome service (the Tre Ore), 
tnd heard a Jesuit preaching with much passion and em- 
phasis, but could not understand a word he said. 80 then I 
called on Cheney and saw his mother's illustrations of Milton, 
which are admirable, fnll of genius, 

At nufkt.^^TLO St. Peter's, where the Miserere was not so 
good as last night. It was reported that the Pope was 
coming to St. Peter's, and the Swiss Guards lined the nave, 
but he did not arrive. Formerly, when the Cross was illumi- 
nated, he used to come with all the cardinals to adore it. 
Now the cardinals (or rather some of them) came and adored 
the Cross and the relics belonging to the church, which 
were exhibited in succession from one of the balconies — a 
bit of the true Cross, Santa Veronica's bloody handkerchief, 
and others. There were, as the night before, several fra- 
ternities of penitents, some in black, others in white or 
brown, all disguised by long hoods, but there was to-night 
one of the most striking and remarkable exhibitions I ever 
beheld. 

The Grand Penitentiary, Cardinal Gregorio, again took 
his seat in the chair of the Great Confessional. All those 
who have been absolved after confession by their priest, 
and who present themselves before him, are touched with 
his golden wand, in token of confirmation of the abso- 
Intion, and here again that quality which I have so often 
remarked as one of the peculiar characteristics of the Catholic 
religion is very striking. Men and women, beggars and 
princesses, present themselves indiscriminately ; they all 
kneel in a row, and he touches them in succession. In the 
charches there seem to be no distinctions of rank ; no one, 
however great or rich, is contaminated by the approximation 
of poverty and rags. But to return to the Confessional. 
There are some crimes of such enormity that absohition 
for them can only be granted by the Pope himself, who de- 
legates his power to the Grand Penitentiar)', and he receives 
Ba«h confessions in the chair in which he was seated to-day. 
They are, however, very rare ; bat this evening, after he had 
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finished touching the people, a man, dressed like a peasant 
in a loose brown frock, worsted stockings, and brogaes, 
apparently of the lowest order, dark, ill-looking, and squalid, 
approached the Confessional to reveal some great crime. 
The confession was very long, so was the admonition of 
the Cardinal which followed it. The appearance of the 
Cardinal is particularly dignified and noble, and, as he bent 
down his head, joining it to that of this ruffian-like figure, 
listening with extreme patience and attention, and occasion- 
ally speaking to him with excessive earnestness, while the 
whole surrounding multitude stood silently gazing at the 
scene, all conscious that some great criminal was before 
them, but none knowing the nature of the crime, it was 
impossible not to be deeply interested and impressed vdth 
such a spectacle. Nothing could exceed the patience of 
the Cardinal and the intensity with which he seemed ab- 
sorbed in the tale of the penitent. When it was over he 
wiped his face, as if he had been agitated by what he heard. 
It was impossible not to feel that be the balance for or against 
confession (which is a difficult question to decide, though I 
am inclined to think the balance is against) it is productive 
of some good efiTects, and, though susceptible of enormoas 
abuses, is a powerful instrument of good when properly 
used. I have no doubt it is largely abused, but it is the 
most powerful weapon of the Romish Church, the one, I 
believe, by which it principally lives, moves, and has its being. 
That penitence must be real, and of a nature to be worked 
upon, which can induce a man to come forward in the face 
of multitudes and exhibit himself as the perpetrator of some 
atrocious though unknown crime. 

At night I went to tlie Trinita dei Pellegrini to see the 
pilgrims at supper. The washing of the feet was over ; a 
cardinal performs it with the men, and ladies with the 
women, but it is no mere ceremony as at the Vatican ; they 
really do wash and scrub the dirty feet perhaps of about a 
dozen of them each nigbt. 1 saw the room in which they 
were just clearing away the apparatus and collecting piles 
of dirty towels. The pilgrims sit on benches ; under their feet 
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are a number of small wooden tubs, with cocks to turn the 
water into them, and there they are washed. Afterwai-ds they 
go to supper, and then to bed. The men sup in a very long 
hall — most curious figures, and natives of half the world. 
The Cardinal Camerlengo' says grace and cuts the meat. 
They are waited upon by gentlemen and priests, and have 
a very substantial meal. The women are treated in the same 
way.* No men are admitted to their hall, but we contrived 
to get to the door and saw it all. The Princess Orsini and 
a number of Roman ladies were there (who had been washing 
feet) with aprons on, waiting upon them at supper. Their 
dormitories were spacious, clean, and sweet, though the beds 
were crowded together. The pilgrims are kept there from 
Palm Sunday to Easter Sunday, when they are dismissed. 
Their numbers are generally about 250 or 300. The funds 
of the establishment are supplied by private subscriptionB, 
legacies, and donations, the names of the benefactors, with 
the amount of their contributions, being recorded on boards 
hang up in the hall. There were a great many spectators, 
but the whole ceremony was ordered with regidarity and 
decency, which is more than can be said for those of the 
Vatican, I walked to-night to St. Peter's, to look at it by 
moonlight. From every point of view it is magnificent ; the 
stillness of the night is broken only by the waters of the foun- 

> KliiUBteT of tbe Interior and ChamberlBio ; but Gonialri deprired the 
Cimerlengo of his Ministarinl fuDCtions, and joined thBm to the Secratary- 
■bjp i>r State, and so it has since remHined. 

* I met Ladj , a very tiieeome womao, a day or two after, who had 

been to see tbia ceremooy, and was most devoutly edified b; the humiliiv 
and charity of tbe ladies. She told wo a veiy old woman put out bet foot 
to her, thinking she was one of them, and beirged her to be very careful, a* 
she had got some M>res productxl by the itch ; hut as it formed no pnrt of 
her Protectant duty, she turned her over to the Princess Orsini, who bundled 
ihu hoirid old leg with great tenderness : and ofterwnrdA, when the same 
IMucem was banded into tbe other apartment to see the male pilgriniB at 
■upper, by an attendant iu the livery which they all wore, tbia attendant 
tume'l out to be Prinee Conuni. It Bounds very fine, but nfter all I don't 
tliiuli there is much in it. It is ostentatious charily nnd buiuility, nnd 

I Ugh rather disgusting and disagreeabie, it is tbt> fashion, unci those who 
it an set up in a capital slock of pietv and virtue. It tnaif be both 
IB And effect of great moral excellence, but I think it questtunahle. 
roL. I. T 
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tains, wliich glitter in the moonbeams like sheets of molten 
silver. The obelisk, the fafade, the cupola, and the columns 
all contribute to the grandeur and harmony of the scene : but 
everything at Borne should be seen at night. The Castle 
of St. Angelo, the Tiber, and the Bridge are all wonderfully 
fine in these bright nights. 

April 10th. — In the morning to St. John Lateran, where, 
as my laqiuiis de place said, * converted Jews, or Turks, or 
Lutherans^ were baptised; got too late for the baptism, 
which I belie 7 e is a farce regularly got up, but heard the 
High Mass. The churches were crowded all this week with 
pilgrims, whose appearance is always very picturesque. 
Went into the cloisters, and was shown by the monk or 
priest (whichever he was) some very remarkable articles that 
they possess — a bit of the column on which the cock stood 
when he crowed after Peter's three denials ; a slab shovring 
the exact height of Jesus Christ, as he could just stand 
under it,* and two halves which had once been a whole 
column, but which was broken when the veil of the Temple 
was rent on the death of Christ. The column is adorned 
with sculpture which they say is Jewish, and was brought 
to Eome with the Holy Stairs. Then to Santa Croce in Geru- 
salemme, where they were performing High Mass, with many 
assistants and a full choir, but without a congregation ; there 
were not six people in the church. To Minerva Medica, a 
questionable and uninteresting ruin, and besides falling to 
pieces. To the Barberini Palace, where there is little besides 
the Cenci, which is worth going any distance to see. To the 
Doria, a magnificent palace, with an immense number of 
pictures, and some very fine ones, which I was hurried 
through. To the Pyramid of Caius Cestius, which is in the 
middle of the wall of Aurelian, and forms the back of a very 
pretty Protestant burial ground, the greatest number of 
those who have been buried there being of course English. 
It is on the side of a hill with high, turreted walls behind it. 
Tliere are two rows of white marble tombs, whose diminutive 
proportions form a contrast with the enormous sepulchre of 

* He must have been just six feet high. 



Frodericft qttte claris faeram pnelatn pnellie 
Illn ego hoc brevi condita sum tunmlo ; 

Cai forraum pulcherrimani, cbnrites tribuere decoram 
Qaam Uena canctis artibus emdiit. 
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the Roman. Kound some of the tombstones rose-trees and 
other shrubs have been planted, and all but one adorned with 
epitaphs and iuscriptionB in Latin, English, German, and 
Italian. That one is the tomb of the pretty Miss Bathurst 
who was drowned m the Tiber. Her mother was to have 
returned to Rome and supply the epitaph, but slie has never 
come, and it has not even her name inscribed upon it. I 
copied the following, which are apparently intended for Latin 
verses, from one of the tombs — of Frederica Urstilina Arabella 
de Montmorency, by her father. Colonel Raymond Henry de 
^^factmorency, whose feelings set quantity at de&auce : — 

Clambered up Monte Testaccio, from which the view is 
beautiful, and then went on to the ruins of San Paolo fuori 
le Mure. The church, which was the finest in Rome except 
St. Peter's, was entirely destroyed by fire ; but although it is 
near three miles from the gates, and not the least wanted, 
and that there are hundreds of churches, half of which 
seldom or never have congregations to fill them, they are 
already rebuilding this at an enormous cost, and the priest 
told me, to ray great disgust, that they had got all the 
materials ready, and in ten years they expected the work to 
be Kuished. There are plenty of fools foimd to contribute to 
the expense, the greatest part of which, however, is supplied 
by the Government. It is to be built just as it was before, 
bat they cannot replace the enormous marble columns which 
were its principal ornament. To a church to hear the 
Armenian Mass. The priests arrived in splendid oriental 
dresses, but I did not stay it out. Walked to the Borghese 
Gardens, the flue weather being something of which no 
description can convey an idea, and in it the beauty of Rome 
knd its gardens and environs are equally indescribable. 
Groups of pilgrims in their odd dresses, with staves, and 
great bundles on their heads, were lounging about, or lying 
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under the trees. At night to the Colisenm (bat the moon 
never will shine properly), and back by the Forum and the 
Capitol. The columns in the Forum look beautiful, but St. 
Peter's gains at least as much as the ancient ruins by the 
light of the moon. The views from different hills, and sun- 
set from the Pincian in such weather as this, and with spring 
bursting in every direction, are things never to be for- 
gotten. 

Sunday. — High Mass in St. Peter's, which was crowded. 
I walked about the church to see the groups and the 
extraordinary and picturesque figures moving through the 
vast space. They are to the last degree interesting : in one 
place hundreds prostrate before an altar — pilgrims, soldiers, 
beggars, ladies, gentlemen, old and young in every variety 
of attitude, costume, and occupation. The benediction was 
much finer than on Thursday, the day magnificent, the 
whole piazza filled with a countless multitude, all in their 
holiday dresses, and carriages in the back-ground to the 
very end. The troops forming a brilliant square in the 
middle, the immense population and variety of costume, the 
weather, and the glorious locality certainly made as fine a 
spectacle as can possibly be seen. The Pope is dressed in 
white, with the triple crown on his head ; two great fens of 
feathers, exactly like ihose of tiie Great Mogul, are carried 
on each side of him. He sits aloft on his throne, €uid is 
. slowly borne to the front of the balcony. The moment he 
appears there is a dead silence, and every head is bared. 
When he rises, the soldiers all fall on their knees, and some, 
but only a few, of the spectators. The distance is so great 
that he looks like a puppet, and you just see him move his 
hands and make some signs. Wlien he gives the blessing — 
the sign of the cross — the cannon fires. He blesses the 
people twice, remains perhaps five minutes in the balcony, 
and is carried out as he came in. 

The numbers who come to the benediction are taken as 
a test of the popularity of the Pope, though I suppose the 
weather has a good deal to do with it. Leo XII. was very 
unpopular from his austerity, and particularly his shutting 
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Up the wine shops. The first time he gave the benediction 
after that measure hardly anybody came to be blessed. 

At night.— The illumination of St. Peter's is as fine as I 
waa told it was, and that is saying everything. I saw it 
from the Pincian, from the windows of the French Academy 
and Horace Vernefa room. He is established in the Villa 
Medici ; a very lively little fellow, and making a great deal 
of money as director of the Academy and by his paintings. 
His daughter is very pretty. Here I met Savary, the Due 
de Eovigo, a tall, stout, vulgar-looking man. We were 
introduced and conversed on Trench politics. Afterwards 
drove down to the piazza and round it. The illumination is 
more effective at a distance, but I think it looks best from 
the entrance to the piazza and the Bridge of St. Angelo ; 
the blaze of light, the crowd, and the fountains, covered with 
a red glare, made altogether the most splendid s^ht in the 
world. (One poor devil was killed, and there is almost 
always some accident.) Eight hundred men are employed 
in illuminating St. Peter's ; the first pale and subdued light, 
which covers the whole church, is brought out by the dark- 
ness of night, the little lamps being lit in the daytime. 
The blazing lights which succeed are made by large pots of 
grease with wicks in them ; there is one man to every two 
lamps. On a given signal, each man touches his two lamps 
as quick as possible, bo that the whole building bursts into 
light at once by a process the effect of which is quite 
magical — literally, as the Rejected Addresses say, ' starts into 
hght, and makes the lighter start.' 

April l'2th. — At night at Torlonia's to see the girandola, 
which is as fine as fireworks can be, but nothing will do after 
the illumination of St. Peter's. All the world was there at 
an assembly after the ceremony, at which I was introduced to 
Don Jlichele Gaetani, said to be the cleverest man in Home, 
and I had a long conversation with Monsignore Spada, who 
is a young luyman with ecclesiastical rank and costume, and a 
judge. A Monsignore holds ecclesiastical rank at Rome, as 
a Lady of the Bedchamber at St. Petersburg holds military 
»ok, where she is a major-general ; there is no other. He 
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is free to marry, and I presume to do anything else, bat he 
must preserve a certain orthodox gravity of dress and conduct ; 
he is a curious nondescript, about an equal mixture of the 
cardinal and the dandy. This Monsignore is a very clever, 
agreeable man, and gave me some information about the 
administration of law in this country. There seems to be 
a good deal of laxity in it, for a man was condemned for 
stabbing another (with premeditation) a little while ago to 
six months' imprisonment, or more perhaps; and having 
been George Hamilton's laquais de place, his £a*mily came 
to him and begged him to try and get him off. He applied 
to Spada, and got the punishment commuted to some 
trifling imprisonment, and when he got out he came, with 
all his family, to kiss Hamilton's hand. 

April ISth. — Breakfasted with Bunsen at the Capitol; 
Lovaine, Morier, Haddington, Hamilton, Kestner, Falck, G. 
Fitzclarence, Sir W. Gell, a little Italian savant, and Mr. 
Hall, Bunsen's brother-in-law. Haddington told the story 
of Canning's sending to Bagot a despatch in cipher, contain- 
ing these lines : — 

In matters of commerce the fanlt of the Dntch 
Is giving too little and asking too mnch ; 
With equal protection the French are content : 
So we'll lay on Dutch bottoms just twenty per cent. 

Chonis of Officers. — We'll lay, <fec. 

Chorus of Do2ianier8. — Nous frapperons Falck avec 
Twenty per cent. 

He received the despatch at dinner, and sent it to be de- 
ciphered. After some hours they brought him word they did 
not know what to make of it, for it seemed to be in verse, 
when he at once saw there was a joke. 

Went to see the excavations in the Via Triumphalis and 
the Temple of Concord, and heard Bunsen's theory of the 
Forum. Bunsen gives different names to the remains of the 
temples in the Forum from those which have been usually 
given, and by which they are known, and on very plausible 
grounds, drawn chiefly from accounts in different Boman 
authors and peculiarities in the buildings themselves. The 
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Temple of Fortune he tliinka was the Baailiea, of Aagnstna, 
and the Temple of Jupiter Tonans the Temple of Saturn ; but 
all his reasons I need not put down if I could remember 
tfaem, for are they not written in the voluminous work he is 
going to publish in four or six volumes octavo 9 

Bunsen's history is rather curious. He was a poor 
Germnn student destined for the Church ; came to Rome, 
and got employed by Niebuhr, from whom he first got a 
taste for antiquities. The King of Prussia came to Rome 
and saw him ; he was struck with his knowledge and the 
oharacter he heard of him, and consulted him about a new 
Idtnj^ he wished to introduce into Prussia. Bunsen gave 
lum so much satisfaction in that matter, as well as in some 
others which were entrusted to him, that on Niebnhr's 
zetum to Prussia he was appointed to succeed him, and has 
lieen at Bome ever since — thirteen years. Some say he is not 
a profound man, and that his speculations about the ruins 
are all wrong. He talks English, Fi'ench, and ItaliaJi like 
his own language, 

The part of the triumphal road was discovered by accident 
in digging for a drain ; and an attempt is beingmade to pro- 
cure the permission of the Goremment to excavate all that can 
be found of it, and ascertain its exact course. It was in the 
Temple of Concord that Cicero assembled the Senate and pro- 
nounced one of his orations against Catiline. The building 
must have been large and magnificent, from the remains 
now visible, which are of the finest marble. The iiavement 
is in a state of considerable preservation. Then we went 
to the old Tabularium, standing on the Intfirmontium, an 
andouhted work of the Republic. This was tlie place 
where the records of the Senate were kept. It is very per- 
fect. Nibby, the great authority here, differs, however, 
about this place ; the antiquaries are at daggers drawn upon 
the subject of the ruins, remains, and diacoveries. They 
have all different systems, which they support with great 
vehemence and obstinacy, and perhaps ingenuity, but the 
ignorant and curious traveller is only perplexed with their 
amny and discordant assertions. Tliey will insist upon know- 
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ing eyerything, whereas there are many things here which 
are so doubtful, that they can only conjecture about them ; 
but when once they have published a theory they will not 
hear of its being erroneous, and oppose any fresh discorery 
likely to throw discredit upon it. After his lecture in the 
Forum we went to San Nicolo in Cercera, an old church built 
on three old temples, or two and a prison, but not much to 
see. The Prison of San Nicolo in Cercera is said to be the 
scene of the story of the Boman daughter, which it probably 
is not. Over the Bridge of Fabricius to the Basilica of Saint 
Bartholomew and Temple of Esculapius ; small remains, but 
curious ; and very pretty view of the Tiber and Temple of 
Vesta. To the Villa Lanti, a delicious vOla belonging to 
Prince Borghese, who never goes there, and will neither let 
nor lend it. One of the finest views of Borne is fix>m the 
terrace, and Julio Bomano's frescoes adorn the ceilings. 
When Baphael was painting the Vatican, he and Jnho 
Bomano used to retire every night to the Villa Lanti, and 
the ceilings are covered with frescoes painted by botli of 
them. Just below is a terrace, and on it a beautiful tree 
called Tasso's Oak, because under it he used to sit and com- 
pose when he lived in the Convent of San Onoftio, which is 
close by, and where he died. This convent is remarkably 
clean, airy, and spacious. In the library is a bust of Tasso, 
a mask taken from his face just after he died ; in the chapel 
his tomb. 

And Tasso is their glory — 

Hark to his strain and then survey his cell. 

Byrox. 

In the cloister are some frescoes of the universal Domenichino. 
I like the Convent of San Onofrio. To Santa Maria in 
Trastevere, a very fine church ; splendid ceiling with a 
Domenichino in the middle. Immense granite columns of 
various orders taken from God knows what temples, and 
mosaic floor rich to a degree. Large pieces of porphyry and 
verd antique eternally trodden by the Trasteverine mob, and 
never even cleaned. It is a basilica, and at the end is an 
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t stone chair, which was evidently the old justice-seat, 
tbongh they of the chnrch do not know it. 

April 14//(. — Set off early to make np an arreat of 
eluirches. First to Santa Maria sopra Minerva, and lit 
xipon the faneral of a cardinal (Bertazzoli), which I was 
obliged to see instead of Michael Angelo'a Christ. All the 
cardinals attended ; the clmrch hung with hlack and gold; 
glUtfds, tapers, moh, &c. Then to the SS. ApostoU, 
AZACeli (huUt where the Citadel stood, and is a corruption 
of Ari, but with a legend) ; a curious church enough, with 
■ome fine frescoes of Pintoriccio, and the Chapel of the 
Virgin with hundreds of ei voto'e hung round it, almost all 
wi«t«hed daubs of pictures, and principally reprfsonting 
Incidents in gigs, carriages, or carts, broken heads or limbs. 
To Santa Anastasia, Santa Maria in Cosmedin, Santa 
Sabina, Santa Maria in Cosmedin, or the Bocca della Veriti, 
built in and on the ruins of an old temple {di Pudicizia), is 
one of the best worth seeing in Kome ; the columns, if freed 
from the modern church, would present as perfect a front as 
the temples in the Forum. To Monte Aventino to see the 
view of Eome and the Chapel of the Order of Malta, where 
Cardinal Zuria as Grand Prior has a moat agreeable resi- 
dence. The garden contains immense orange-treea and a 
very la:^ palm. To San Gregorio to see the famous rival 
frescoes of Guido and Domenichino, which are much im- 
paired. I began by liking Guido'a and ended by liking the 
other best. The view of the Palatine from this convent is 
magnificent. To San Gregorio and San Paolo, and saw the 
ruins, which must have belonged to the Coliseum, for the 
architecture is exactly similar, and they have every appear- 
ance of having been the Vivarium from their shape. To the 
Coraiui Palace, containing one of the best collections of 
pictures, of which the finest are two portaits of cardinals by 
Kaphael and Domenichino. The palace is very 6ne, and the 
villa joins it on the opposite hill of the Janiculum, but both 
ore affected by the malaria. Then to the Vatican iiud saw 
all the frescoes and pictures ; the collection of pictiu^es is 
my amall, but they are all masterpieces. To the gallery 
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below to see the mosaics and the process of copjing the 
great pictures. The coloured bits are numbered, and though 
there are not above six or seven colours, the sub-divisions of 
various shades amount to 18,000. This art is in a great 
degree mechanical, but requires ingenuity, attention, and 
some knowledge of painting. On the large pictures, such as 
those which are in St. Peter's, several men are employed 
at the same time, but on the lesser only one. It is very 
tedious, requiring years to copy one of the largest size. All 
the pictures in St. Peter's are in mosaic, except one, and 
they are at work on one which is to replace this single oil- 
piece. The studio appeared in good order, but there were 
only two men at work, as the Government spends very little 
money upon it at present. From one of the open galleries 
we (Morier and I) saw a thunderstorm, with gusts of wind, 
flashes of lightning, and rain. It was amazingly grand from 
that place as it swept over the city and made us ^ sharers 
in its fierce delight.' Then to the Borghese Gardens and 
back to one of those sunsets from the Pincian which will 
long be remembered among the smoke and fogs in which I 
am destined to live. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Lake of Albwio— Veil etri—Naplea— Rapid Trnvelling in IWfO— A Trin! at 
NtpleB — Deciphering Man uwripts— Ball st the Din^hesae d'Eboii's — 
Matteis's Plot luid Trial — Pompii— Taking the Veil— Pausilippo— Boi« 
— Ln Cava — 5al«rno — PiE8tuni — Lazaroni — Miiaeum ot Snples^Grotto 

*detCaiie — TheCamaldoli — Herciilaneum — Vesurius — Sorreo to— Miracle 
tiSt. Janiuriiu — Aattoni — Fai-ewell to Naples. 
Telletri, April i^th. — Left Rome at nine o'clock this-mom- 
ing ; at Albano procured an ancient rural cicerone, a boy, 
and two donkeys, and set out on the grand giro of the place. 
The road over the Campagna is agreeable, because the 
prospect roundabout is so fine, and the aqueducts stretch- 
ing over the plain so grand. After climbing up to the 
Capuchin Convent, close to which are the remains of what ia 
called Domitian's Theatre, we came to the lake, which is 
beautiful, but does not look large, and still less as if it had 
ever threatened Rome with destruction. There is a road 
called the Upper Gallery, ahaded by magnificent ilexes, 
which leads to the Villa Barberini, a dehcious garden, once 
Clodius's and afterwards part of Domitian's Villa, containing 
many remains of former magnificence. This villa was 
probably the scene of the council described by Juvenal 
(Fourth Satire). 

MisBO proceres exire jubentnr 

Concilio, qaoe Allmnani Daz magnua iu aroem 

Tnucerat attoaitos. 
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could not make out that any excavations have ever 
mode here, though they would be certain of finding 
marbles. The road passes along the hill which overhangs 
the margin of the lake to Castel Gandolfo, and thence a path 
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leads to the bottom, where are the Emissariam, the Njphseum 
(called the Baths of Diana), aud a beautiful view of the lake, 
Monte Albano and its towns. There is nothing more 
curious than the Emissarium, built with a solidity which 
has defied the effect of time, for it has never required repara- 
tions, and performs its office still as it did more than 2,000 
years ago (393 years before the Christian era). Nothing is 
so incomprehensible as the magnitude and grandeur of the 
works of the Republic before it had acquired power, territory, 
or population. The Romans built as if they had an in- 
stinctive prescience of future greatness, and not even the 
pressure of immediate danger could induce them to* sacrifice 
solidity to haste. After wondering at their enterprise and 
industry we may go and admire their subsequent luxury in 
the Baths of Diana, as the place is called, but which is evi- 
dently a natural cave improved into a delicious retreat by 
some inhabitant of one of the villas above. We mounted 
the hill and went by another road (called the Lower GraUery, 
shaded by the finest ilexes, elms, and oaks, which ^ high 
over-arched embower,' and where there is one ilex which 
twelve men can hardly embrace) to the Doria Villa, once 
Pompey's and likewise Domitian's, who included both Clo- 
dius's and Pompey's in his own. There are no remains here, 
but some arabesques in a sort of grotto, which I suspect are 
modern. All their villas command views of the Campagna, 
the sea, Rome, and the mountains. It is no wonder Hanni- 
bal was deeply mortified when he looked down on Rome 
from these hills (the hills at least close by called the Prati 
d' Annibale) at having twice just missed taking it. Poetry 
and history contribute alike to the interest of this beautiful 
scenery. We met an Englishman, a single bird who had 
lost his covey, and had procured a guide who could not 
understand what he said. He wanted to go to Albano, and 
the man was taking him to the Emissarium. We put him 
right, but his fury in mixed Italian, French, and English was 
exceedingly comical. It was unlucky that we met him at the 
top instead of the bottom of the hill. 

The road to Aricia, where Horace got such a bad dinner- - 
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ii beantiful, and close to Gensono we went to look at the 
lAke of Nemi, which is very pretty, but not so grand aa 
Albano. The peasantry are a fine riice in these parts, and 
we met many men driving carts or riding asaes who mould 
sot disgrace the most romantic group of banditti. The 
people were all working iu the open air, and seemed very 
gay. There were few beggars, and not much rags and 
wretchedness. 

Started from Velletri at six in the morning; went very 
quick over the Pontine Marshes (which form an avenue of 
aboat twenty miles, quite straight, shaded with trees, and 
with vegetation of remarkable luxuriance on each side) to 
Terracina (Anxnr), where we breakfasted in a nxim looking 
upon the sen. The place is extremely pretty. Tbence to 
Mola di Gaeta, which is very beautiful, but where we did 
not stop ; and, after a very tiresome journey, got to Naples 
at two o'clock in the morning. Vesuvius was so obliging as 
to emit some flames as we passed by, jnst to show us his 
whereabouts. They were, however, his first and his last while 
I was at Naples. 

Kapte», April l&th, — I am disappointed with Naples. I 
looked for more life and gaiety, a more delicious air, beautiful 
town, and picturesque lazaroni, more of Punch, more smoke 
and flame from Vesuvius. It strikes me as less beautiful 
than Genoa, but these are only first impressions. The Bay 
and the Villa Reale, a garden along the eea full of sweets 
and sea breezes and shade, are certainly delightful. AH the 
people seem anxious to cheat as much as they can, from the 
master of the inn to the driver of the hackney coach. At 
present I don't feel disposed to stay here, and when I 
have seen Prestnm, Pompeii, and the environs I shall be 
glaA to get back to Borne. Sir Henry Lushington said 
at dinner yesterday he had seen at Naples a 'Courier' 
newspaper of tliat day week, produced by Rothschild and 
brought by one of his couriers. I came very fast, but was 
236 hours on the road, including 20 hours' stoppage. This 
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is 168 hours, which appears incredible, but * gold imp'd by 
Jews can compass hardest things.' 

April 19 th. — I retract all I said about disappointment, 
for I have since seen Naples, and it is the most beautiful 
and the gayest town in the world. Yesterday morning with 
Morier I walked up to the Castle of St. Elmo and the 
Certosa ; went over the chapel, which is full of costly marbles, 
and fine pictures both in oil and fresco, particularly one by 
Spagnolet as fine as any at Borne or anywhere. Tasted the 
custode^s lachryma Christi, which, if it be as good of the sort 
as he pretends, is middling stuflP, but not bad with water. Saw 
all the views, which are magnificent. Walked down to the 
Villa Beale, which was crowded with people, and the Chiaja 
with carriages. Dined with Hill — half English and half 
foreigners — and went to the Opera ; a very indifferent opera 
of Rossini, ill sung, called the * Siege of Corinth.' 

This morning at half-past eight we went to the Court 
of Justice to hear an extraordinary trial which excites great 
interest here. The proceedings of the day happened to be 
very uninteresting, not that it made much difference, for I 
could not understand a word anybody said, but I had an 
opportunity of seeing the manner in which they conduct 
trials in this countrj', and the behaviour of the judges, the 
counsel, and the prisoners. Nothing can be less analogous 
than the proceedings here to those which prevail in our 
courts ; and although it is possible that ours might be better, 
it is not possible that theirs could be worse. 

I soon left the Court, and walked up the Sirada di Toledo— 
the finest and liveliest street in the world, I believe — crowded 
with people. An Italian proverb says, ^ Quando Dio onnipo- 
tente e tristo, prende una finestra nella Toledo.' Then to 
the Museum, of which everything was shut but the library 
and the papyri. The former contains 180,000 volumes, but 
is deficient in modem (particularly foreign) books. They 
showed us the process of deciphering the papyri, which is 
very ingenious. The manuscript (which is like a piece of 
charcoal) is suspended by light strings in a sort of frame ; 
gum and goldbeater's skin are applied to it as it is unrolled, 



And, hy extreme delicacj of touch, tliey contrive to untaTel 
without destroying «■ great deal of it, but probably they have 
been discouraged by the email reward which has attended 
their exertions; for there are several black-looking rolls 
which have never yet been touched, and very few lueu at 
work. The gentlemen who explained to ua the process said 
that Sir Humphrey Davy had attended them constantly, and 
had taken great puiua to contrive some better chemical pro- 
cess for the purpose, but without success. 

April 20lh. — -A delightful drive {made by Murat) to the 
Marquia di Gallo'a villa on the Capo di Monte, which far sur- 
passes all the villas I saw at Rome, The entrance is abont half 
a mile from the house, through a wood, one part of which is a 
vineyard ; the vines hanging in festoons from cherry trees, 
and corp growing underneath. The house is not large, but 
convenient; a wide terrace runs along the whole front of it 
with a white marble balustrade ; below this is a second ter- 
race covered with rose trees; below that a third, planted 
with vines, and oranges, and myrtles. From the upper 
terrace the view is beautiful. Naples lies beneath, and the 
Bay stretches beyond with the opposite mountains, and all 
the towns and villages from Portici to Sorrento. On the 
right the Castle of St. Elmo and the Certosa, and Vesuvius on 
the left. There is a large wood on one side, cut into shady 
walks and laid out with grottoes, and on the other a vine- 
yard, through which tliere is also a walk tmder a treillage of 
vines for nearly half a mile. The ground extremely diversi- 
fied, and presenting in every part of it views of the surround- 
ing country — 

Umbrageous grots and cavea 

»0f cool recess, o'er which the mantling vino 
Lays forth her porple grape, and gently creeps 
Liixn riant. i 

It is always let, and, till he went away, was occnpied by 
Stfuskclberg, the Russiau Ambassador. 

In the evening went to a ball at the Duchesse d'£boli'B j 
very few people, and hardly any English, and those not the 
heat — only four, I think : Sir Henry Lushiogton, the Consul ; 
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a Mr. Grieve, of whom I know nothing but that his father was 
a physician at St. Petersburg, and that he killed his brother 
at Eton by patting a cracker into his pocket on the 5th of No- 
vember, which set fire to other crackers and burnt him to 
death ; Mr. Auldjo, the man who made a very perilous ascent 
of Mont Blanc, of which he published a narrative ; Mr. Arbuth- 
not, who levanted from Doncaster two years ago — ^but most of 
the Italian women were there, and I was surprised at their 
beauty. Acton, who introduced me to some of them, assured 
me that they were models of conduct, which did not precisely 
tally with my preconceived notions of Neapolitan society. 
Thoy danced, but with no music but a pianoforte. This is one 
of the few houses here which is habitually open, for they have 
not the means of doing much iu the way of society and gaiety ; 
they are poor, and the Government (the worst in the world) 
interferes. The Duchesse d'Eboli is poor, but she was a 
beauty and has had adventures of various sorts. 

April 2l8t. — Dined with Keppel Craven yesterday ; Acton, 
Morier, Duchesse d'Eboli, and some other people. 

The day was so disagreeable yesterday I could not go 
out — not cold, but a hurricane and clouds of dust. The prin- 
cipal topic of conversation at dinner was the trial, which 
goes on every day, has already lasted a month, and is likely 
to last two or three more. The Code Napoleon is in force 
here, so that there may probably be something like a certain 
and equal administration of justice between man and man ; 
but this is a Government prosecution, and therefore exempted 
from ordinary rules. The history of this trial exemplifies 
the state of both the law and the Government of this country. 
The accused are five in number ; the principal of them, 
Matteis, was an intendente, or governor, of a province ; 2nd, 
the advocate-general of tlie province ; 8rd, Matteis's secre- 
tary ; and 4th and 6th, two spies. These men united in a 
conspiracy to destroy various persons who were obnoxious 
to them in the province, some of them actuated by political 
motives and others in order to get possession of the property 
of their victims. The bugbear of the Court is Carbonarism, 
and Matteis pretended that there was a Carbonari plot on 



foot, in M'hii'Ii several persons were implica-tecl. He em- 
ployed the spies to seduce the victims into some imprudence 
of language or conduct, and then to inform again&t tbem ; 
in tliia way he apprelicnded various individuals, some of whom 
were tortured, some imprisoned or sent to the galleys, and 
BOme pat to deatli. These transactions took place eight or 
nine years ago, and such was the despotism of this man and 
the terror he inspired, that no resistance was made to his 
proceetliiigs, or any appeal ogainat them ever sent to Naples. 
At last one of his own secretaries made some disclosures to 
Government, and the case appeared so atrocious that it was 
thought necessary to institute an immediate enquiry. The 
inttiiiU-nle was ordered to Naples, and commissioners were 
sent to obtain evidence in the province and sift the mb.tter 
to the bottom. After muL-h delay they made a report con- 
firming the first accusations and designating these five men 
as tlie criminals. As soon as the matter was thus taken up 
the pnblic indignation burst forth, and a host of witnesses 
who had been deterred by fear from opening their lips came 
forward to depose against Matteis and his associates. They 
were arrested in the year IS25 and thrown into prison, but 
owing to the difliculties and delay which they contrived by their 
influence to interpose, and to the anomalous character of the 
prosecution, live years elapsed before the proceedings began. 
At length a royal order constituted a Court of Justice, com- 
posed of all the judges of the Court of Cassation (about 
twenty), the highest tribunal in the kingdom, and they have 
just been enjoined not to separate till the final adjudication 
of the case. Although the ofl'ences with which the criminals 
are charged are very different in degree, they are all ar- 
raigned t^igether; a host of witnesses are examined, eacli of 
whom tella a story or makes a speech, and the evidence is 
accordingly very confused, now affecting one and now another 
of them. They have counsel and the right of addressing 
the Court themselves, which the inl&idente avails himself of 
witli such insolence that they are obliged to begin the pro- 
ceedings of each day by reiiding an order to the prisoners 
to behave themselves decently to the Coui-t, Their counsel 
H>h. I. z 
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are assigned by the Court, and it is not one of the least ex- 
traordinary parts of this ease that the advocate of Matteis 
is his personal enemy, and a man whom he displaced from an 
office he once held in the province. They say, however, 
that he defends him very fairly and zealously. The day I 
was there the proceedings were uninteresting, but yester- 
day they were very important. An officer was examined 
who had been imprisoned and ill-treated in prison, and who 
deposed to various acts of cruelty. They on their part 
hardly deny the facts, but attempt to justify them by 
proving that the sufferers really were Carbonari, that other 
governors had done the same thing, and that they were 
doing a service to the Government by these pretended plots 
and consequent executions. Though their guilt is clear, it 
is by no means so clear that they will be condemned, or at 
least all of them. The public indignation is so great that 
they must sacrifice some of them, and the spies, it is said, 
will certainly be hanged. Matteis has interest in the Court, 
but as a majority of votes will decide his fate, it is most 
likely he will be condemned. 

April 22nd. — Yesterday to Pompeii, far better worth 
seeing than anything else in Italy. Who can look at 
other ruins after this ? At Rome there are certain places 
consecrated by recollections, but the imagination must be 
stirred up to enjoy them ; here you are actually in a Roman 
town. Shave off the upper storey of any town, take out 
windows, doors, and furniture, and it will be as Pompeii now 
is : it is marvellous. About one-fifth part of the town has 
been excavated, and the last house found is the largest. It is 
said 1,000 men would clear it in a year, and there are thirty 
at work. The road is a bed of dust, and infested with blind 
beggars, each led by a boy. There are habitations almost 
iminterniptedly along the road between Naples and Pompeii, 
built apparently for no other reason than because they are 
exposed to eruptions of the mountain, for any other part 
of the Bay would be just as agreeable, and safe from that 
danger. 

This morning we went te an TJrsuline convent to see two 
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TAKING THE VEH,. 



girls take the veil. The ceremony waa neither imposing, nor 
interesting, nor affecting, nor such as I expected. I believe 
all this would have been the case had it been the blaek veil, 
bot it waa the white unforttmately. I thought they would be 
dressed splendidly, have their hair cut off in the church, he 
divested (in the convent) of their finery, and reappear to 
take leave of their relu-tions in the habit of the order. Not 
at all. I went with A. Hill and Legge, who had got tickets 
from the brother of one of the spoxine; we were admitted 
to the yrating, an apartment about ten feet long by five wide, 
with a very thick double grating, behind which some of the 
nuns appeared and chattered. A turning box supplied 
coflee and cakes to the company. I went to the door of the 
parlotir (which was open), but they would not admit me. 
There the ladies were received, and the nuns and novices 
were laughing and talking and doing the honours. Their 
dress was not ugly — black, white, and a yellow veil. The 
chapel was adorned with gold brocade, a»d blue and silver 
hangings, flowers, tapers ; a good orcheatru, and two or 
three tolerable voices. It was as full as it could hold, aud 
soldiers were distributed about to keep order ; even by the 
altar four stood with fixed bayonets, who when the Host was 
raised presented arms — a military salute to the Real Pre- 
sence \ The brother of one of the girls did the honours of the 
chapel, placing the ladies and bustling abont for chairs, which 
all the time the ceremony was going on were handed over 
heads and bonnets, to the great danger of the latter. It waa 
impossible not to he struck with this man's gaiety aud smirf- 
froid i>u the occasion, hut he is uaed to it, for this was the 
fourth sister he has buried here. When the chapel was well 
crammed the epogins appeared, each with two marrcUnex. 
A table and six chairs were placed opposite the altar j on the 
table were two trays, each containing a Prayer Book, a pockets 
hutdkerchief, and a white veil. The girb (who were very 
yaaag, and one of thein rather pretty) were dressed in long 
'ks like dressing-gowns, their hair curled, hanging 
ir backs and slightly powdered. Ou the top of their 
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heads were little crowns of blue, studded with silver or dia- 
monds. The ladies attending them (one of whom was Princess 
Fondi and another Princess Bressano) were verjr smart, and 
all the people in the chapel were dressed as for a ball. There 
was a priest at the table to tell the girls what to do. High 
Mass was performed, then a long sermon was delivered bj a 
priest who spoke very fluently, but with a strange twang and 
in a very odd style, continually apostrophising the two girls 
by name, comparing them to olives and other fruit, to cande- 
labriy and desiring them to keep themselves pure that * they 
might go as virgins into the chamber of their beloved.' When 
the Sacrament was administered the ladies took the crowns 
off the girls, who were like automata all the time, threw the 
white veils over them, and led them to the altar, where the 
Sacrament was administered to them ; then they were led 
back to their seats, the veils taken off, and the crowns re- 
placed. After a short interval they were again led to the 
altar, where, on their knees, their profession was read to 
them ; in this they are made to renounce the world and their 
parents ; but at this part, which is at the end, a murmuring 
noise is made by the four ladies who kneel with them at the 
altar, that the words may not be heard, being thought too 
lieart-rending to the parents ; then they are led out and taken 
into the convent, and the ceremony ends. The girls did not 
seem the least affected, but very serious ; the rest of the 
jxirty appeared to consider it as a fete^ and smirked and gos- 
sipped ; only the father of one of them, an old man, looked 
UvS if he felt it. The brother told me his sister was eighteen ; 
tliat she would be a nun, and that they had done all they 
could to dissuade her. It is a rigid order, but there is a still 
more rigid rule within the convent. Those nuns who embrace 
it are for ever cut off from any sort of communication with the 
world, and can never again see or correspond with their own 
family. They cannot enter into this last seclusion without 
the consent of their parents, which another of this man's 
four sisters is now soliciting. 

We afterwards di'ove through the Grotto of Pausilippo, 
thnt infernal grotto which one must pass through to get 
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out of Naples on one side ; it is a source of danger, and the 
ancient account of it is not the least exaggerated : — 

Nihil isto carcere longius, nihil ilhs fancibns obscurius, quo 
nobis prsestant non nt per tenebras vidcamns sed nt ipsas. 

There are a few glimmering lamps always obscured by 
dust, and it is never hardly light enough to avoid danger except 
at night ; in the middle it is pitch dark. 

Then round the Strada Nuova, Murat's delightful 
creation, and walked in the Villa Beale, where I found 
Acton, who had been all the morning at the trial, which 
was very interesting. A woman was examined, who deposed 
that her husband was thrown into prison and ill-treated 
by Matteis because he would not give some false evidence 
that he required of him ; that she went to Matteis and en- 
treated him to release him, and that he told her he would 
if she would bring her daughter to him, which she refused, 
and he was put to death. On this evidence being given, the 
examining judge dropped the paper, and a murmur of horror 
ran through the audience. The accused attacked the witness 
and charged her with perjuiy, and said he was ill in bed at 
the time alluded to. The woman retorted, * Canaglia, tu sai 
ch' egli 6 vero,' and there was a debate between the counsel 
on either side, and witnesses were called who proved that he 
was in good health at the time. They think the evidence of 
to-day and the apparent disposition of the judges must hang 
him. 

Salerno^ April 2Uh. — Here Morier and I are going to pass 
the night on our way to Psestum, and as he is gone to bed 
(at half-past eight) I must write. Yesterday morning 
Morier, St. John, Lady Isabella, and I went to Pozzuoli, 
embarked in a wretched boat to make the giro of fiaise. 

Ante bonam Venerem gclidsB per litora Baias 
Ilia natare lacu cam lampade jussit amorem, 
Dam natat, algentes cecidit scintilla per undas, 
Hinc vapor assit aqaas, qaicamqae natavit, amavit. 

Venus bade Capid on fair Baia9'8 side 
Plunge with his torch into the glassy tide ; 
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As the boy swam the sparks of mischief flew 
And fell in showers upon the liquid bine : 
Hence all who venture on that shore to lave 
Emerge love-stricken from the treacherous wave. 

I was disappointed with the coantry, whicli is bare and 

uninteresting ; but the line of coast, with the varions bays 

and promontories and the circumjacent islands, is extremely 

agreeable, and the Bay of Baise, with the Temple of Venus, 

delightful. The Temple of Mercury is also worth seeing. 

The Cave of the Sybil, Lake Avemus, and Temple of Apollo 

are not worth seeing, but as they are celebrated by Virgil 

they must be visited, though the embellishments of Virgil's 

imagination and the lapse of time have made disappointment 

inevitable. Nature indeed no longer presents the same 

aspect ; for there is a mountain more (Monte Nuovo) and a 

wood less about the lake than in Virgil's time. We found 

two ridiculous parties there, one English, the other French, 

the latter the moat numerous and chattering, and mounted on 

asses, so as to make a long cavalcade. There was a fat old 

gentleman just coming puffing out of the cave, and calling 

with delight to his ladies, ^Ah, mesdames, Stes-voos 

noires ? ' as they certainly were, for all one gets in the cave is 

a blackened face from the torches. There was another 

{j^aiint figure of the party in a fur cap, who was playing the 

flute— 

His reedy pipe with music fills, 

To cliarm the God who loves the hills 

And rich Arcadian scenery. 

We landed from our boat in various places, but declined 
going down the Cento Camerelle to have a second face- 
])lackening. All the ruins, said to be of Caesar's and Marius's 
Villas, Agrippina's Tomb, Caligula's Bridge, &c., may be 
anything ; they are nothing but shapeless fragments, only 
on a rock I saw a bit of marble or stucco in what they call 
Caesar's Villa. The Stygian Lake presented no horrors, nor 
the Elysian Fields any delights ; the former is a great round 
piece of water, and the latter are very common-looking 
vineyards. When well wooded, which in the time of the 



EXCAVATIONS AT FOUPEn. 



Bomans it iras, this coast mast bare lieen a most deliciona 
and luxurious retreat, so aequeatered and sheltered, such a> 
calm sea, and soft breezes. 



i 



Mira quief^ pclagi ; ponont htc lassa Tiirorein 

^qnora, et insani xpirant clemeatin.s Austri. 



We went up to look at the old harbour of Misenum, 
lere, instead of a Roman fleet, were a few flshing-boats, 
and walked back through fields in which spring was bursting 
forth through endless varieties of cultivation^6g8, mulberries, 
and cherry trees, with festoons of vines hanging from tree 
to tree, and corn, peas, and beans springing up under- 
neath. 

Our boatmen, as we rowed back, were very proud of their 
English, and kept on saying ' Pull away,' ' Now boys,' and 
other phrases they have picked up from our sailors. This 
morning we set off to come here [to Salerno] with Vetturino 
horses ; the dust intolerable ; stopped at Pompeii, and walked 
half round the walls and to the Amphitheatre. All the ground 
(now covered with vineyards) belongs to the King {forMura^ 
bought it) ; the profusion and brilliancy of the wild flowers 

Ike it quite a garden — 
Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice art 
In beds FLnd cnriuus knots, but nature boon 
Pours forth profuse on LiU, aud dale, and plain. 
If Mnrat bad continued on the throne two or three years 
ger, the whole town would have been excavated. He, and 
atiU more the Queen, took great interest in it, and they both 
went there frequently. She used to see the houses excavated, 
and one day they found the skeleton of a woman with gold 
bracelets and ean-ings, which were brought to her, and she 
put them on herself directly. In their time 800 men and 
50 cars were at work ; now there are 40 men and 6 cars, 
Tlie expense of 800 men and ."iO cars would be about 13,000(. 
a year, but these people will spend nothing. A car costs a 
flcudo, iind a man four cavlins, a day. {A scndo is ten carlins, 
a carlin 4'/.) The Royal Family seldom or never come here ; 
the Dnke of Calabria has been once. The Amphitheatre, 
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though not to be compared in size or beauty with the Coli- 
seum, is much more perfect. The road here is beautifdl, 
particularly about la Cava. I walked up to the Convent of 
the Trinita; it stands on the brink of a deep ravine in 
the middle of the hills, which are tossed into a hundred 
different shapes and covered with foliage — a magnificent 
situation. The convent is very large, and well kept; it 
contains fifty monks, who were most of them walking about 
the road. Here were all the raw materials requisite for a 
romance — a splendid setting sun, mountains, convent, flock 
of goats, evening bell, friars, and peasants. Arrived here, 
delighted with the outside and disgusted with the inside of 
the town ; but the Bay of Salerno is beautiful, the place gay 
and populous, all staring at a fire-balloon which was just as- 
cending, and soon after came down in the sea. The inns 
execrable. We got into one at last, in which there is a 
wide terrace looking over the sea, and there we ordered our 
dinner to be laid ; but we were soon driven in, not by the 
cold, but by the flaring of our tallow candles. 
• We were obliged to write our names down for the police, 
who are very busy and inquisitive. One man, whose name 
was just before mine, had added this poetical encomium on 

the inn : — 

I mention by way of guidanza 

For those who arc going to Pa?stnm, 
They 11 find at this inn, the * Speranza/ 
A good place to eat and to rest 'em. 

I could not concur with the poet, so I added to my name 
this contradiction : — 

On the * Hope's * being such a good treat 
We must both put our positive vetos ; 

We not only got nothing to eat, 

l^ut ourselves were eat up by mosquitos. 

NnjjJeii^ April 25//^. — Started at four O' clock in the morning 
from Salerno, and got to Pa?stum at eight. Tormented to 
death by beggars and ciceroni (often both characters in one), 
for in Italy everybody who shows a stranger about is a 
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cicerone, from Professor Nibby down to a Calabrian peasant. 
There is little beauty in the scenery of Psestum, but the 
temples amply repay the trouble of the journey. I agree 
with Forsyth that they are the most impressive monuments 
I have ever seen. The famed roses of Psestum have disap- 
peared^ but there are thousands of lizards *nunc virides 
etiam occultant spineta lacertos.' No excavations have ever 
been made here, but they talk of excavating. There were 
some fine Etruscan vases found in a tomb at Psestum, which 
we did not see. The brute of a cvstode knew nothing of it, 
nor should I if I had not seen the model in the Museum 
afterwards. Thousands of Etruscan vases may be had for 
digging; they are found in aU the tombs. The pe:isants 
have heaps of little carved images of terra cotta and coins, 
which they offer for sale. T believed they were fabricated, 
but a man I met there showed me two or three that he had 
turned up with his stick, so that they may be genuine. 
What treasures Naples possesses, and how unworthy she is 
of them. Psestum* long neglected, and Pompeii hardly 
touched ! At Home they are always digging and doing 
something, and though the Papal Government is neither 
active nor rich, I do believe they would not let this town 
(Pompeii, I mean) remain buried when a few thousand 
pounds would bring it all to light. There seem to be no 
habitations near Paestnm, but there is a church, which was 
well attended, for the peasants were on their knees all round 
it ; and while we were breakfasting (in a manger with the 
horses out in the air) they came out, strange-looking figures, 
rude, uncouth, and sunburnt, and without any of the finery 
which they generally wear on a Sunday. 

Naples, April 26th. — To the Museum ; met the Dalbergs 
and Prince and Princess Aldobrandini, a good-looking 

* The authorities of course can't aprree when PiPfltum was built, and by 
whom, or whether one of the temples (the largest) wn^ a temple or a 
bfisilica. The perfect state of these temples, particularly that called of 
Xeptune, is the more remarkable because there are w^arcely any vesti;:es of 
other buildings. Morier thouirht them inferior to the temples at Athens, 
but 80 they may well be ; the Athenian temples are built of white marble 
from the Fentelic quarries, and highly ornamented by Phidias. 
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daughter and two sons. They will have all Prince Bor- 
ghese's estate. I only went into the Pompeii and Hercnla- 
neum part of the collections. 

The lazaroni are very amusing. This morning four of 
them stripped stark naked under my window, put off in a 
boat, and thirty yards from the shore fished for cockle fish, 
which they do by diving like ducks, throwing their feet up 
in the air as the ducks do their tails. The creatures are 
perfectly amphibious ; they don't care who sees them, and 
their forms are perfect. Then there are little lazaroni who 
ape the big ones. Met a christening this morning, and then 
a funeral. The wet nurse, full dressed, was carried in a 
Sedan chair down the middle of the street, and the child, 
dressed also, held out of the window in her arms, and so she 
was going to church. The funeral was a priest's — a long file 
of penitents in white, carrying torches, a bier covered with 
crimson and gold, and the priest dressed in robes and exposed 
upon it, a ghastly sight, with a chalice in his hand and a 
book at his feet, other priests following, the cross borne 
before him. When young girls are buried in this way, they 
are gaily dressed with chaplets of flowers, a flower in the 
mouth, and flowers at their feet. 

Rode to the race-course and round the hills ; such views 
and such an eveuiiig ! At seven o'clock I could see the houses 
at Sorrento, nineteen miles off on the other side of the 
Bay. Dined with Acton ; none but English. In the evening 
went to Toledo, the Spanish Ambassador's. The Due de 
Dalberg talked of an association to excavate at Calabria and 
Apulia. The Government reserves four places — Pompeii, 
Ptestuiu, Stabia% Herculaneuni — for its own use, and any- 
body may excavate elsewhere who will be at the trouble and 
expense. 

Ajrrll 2{Uli, — On Tuesday again to the Museum and 
the Kinj^'s Palace ; rather fine, good house, very ridiculous 
pictures of the royal families of Naples and Spain. The 
Duchess of Floridia's apartment (old Ferdinand's wife) is de* 
li<j:litl'ul : the rooms are furnished with blue satin and white 
silk, opening upon a terrace covered with orange trees, 



rers, and shaded walks, and looks over tlie Bay. A few 
i pictures, but not many. There is a bath, built after one 
of tliose at Poropeii. 

From what I saw at the Museum, I see no reason to 
donbh that the ancients were as excellent in painting as in 
sculpture ; there are some veiy exquisite paintings taken from 
Pompeii. Then we are not to believe that the best have 
been found, or tliat a provincial town contained the finest 
specimens of the art. Painted on walls, they appear deficient 
in light and shade, but the drawing and expression, and 
sometimes the colouring (alloiving for spoiling), are very 
good. There are some Cupids playing at games, and driving 
chariots, very like the Julio Bomanos in the Lanti Villa 
at Rome, which indeed were borrowed from the ancient fres- 
coes discovered in the Baths of Titus. The bronzes taken 
out of Herculaneum and Pompeii are very interesting, be- 
cause they display the whole domestic economy of the an- 
cients, and their excellent taste in furniture, sacrificial 
instruments, Ac, but there is nothing particularly curious 
in the fact of their pots and pans being like our pots and 
pans, for if they were to boil and atew they could not well 
have performed those operations with a different kind of 
utensils. However, all the people marvel at them ; they 
seem to think the Romans must have been beings of a. dif- 
ferent organisation, and that everything that is not dissiuiilor 
is strange. What is really curious is a surgical iustrument 
which was lately found, exactly simihtr to one invented thirty 
years ago in Prance. The lava would not touch bronze ; the 
iron was alwaj's encrusted and spoilt, but the bronze things 
all look like new. 

Mmj 2«(/, — Went to the Lake of Agnano and the Grotto 
del Cane ; very pretty lake, evidently the crater of a volcano ; 
f the dog perform, a sight neither interesting nor cruel j 
r did not mind it a bit, and the old woman must make 
aine, ft)r she bnA eight carlins for it. The grotto is 
it and steaming ; a torch goes out held near the ground, 
I when I put my face down the ste^m from the earth 
t up my noae like salts. Virgil's Tomb, which is very 
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picturesque, and from whence the common view of Naples is 
taken ; there has been plenty of discussion whether it really 
is Virgil's tomb or not. Forsyth seems to doubt it, with one 
of his off-hand flings at the authority for its being so, a sort 
of ^ Who the Devil, I humbly beg to know, is Donatus ? ' but 
there is tradition in its favour, the fact of Virgil having been 
buried here or hereabouts, and the honour being claiiped by 
no other spot. When there is probability it is unwise to be 
so very sceptical : take away names, and what are the places 
themselves ? Here not much, at Rome nothing. 

Thursday, — Went a long and most beautiful ride up to 
the Camaldoli, from which the view extends over sea and 
land to an immense distance in every direction. 

Thna was this place 
A liappy rural seat of variotis views. 

The convent was once very rich, but the French stripped all 
the convents of their property, which they have never since 
recovered. It is remarkably clean and spacious. Each 
monk has a house of his own containing two or three little 
rooms, and a little garden, and they only eat together on par- 
ticular days. The old man who took us about said he had 
been there since he was eighteen, had been turned out by the 
French, but came back as soon as he could, and had never 
regretted becoming a monk. He showed me a bust of the 
founder of their order (I think San Romualdo), and when I 
asked him how many years ago it was founded, he said, 
' Perhaps 2,000.' I said when I became a monk I would go 
to that convent, when he asked vor}^ seriously if I was going 
to be a monk. I said, ' Not just yet.' ' Very well,' he said ; 
'you must pay 120 ducats, and you can come here.' We 
went down a road cut for miles in the mountain, very narrow 
and steep, through shady lanes, groves, and vineyards (with 
magnificent views), through Pianura to Pozzuoli, entering 
by the old Roman road and Street of Tombs. The column 
haria in the Street of Tombs are the best worth seeing ejm 
ijcncris of any. Went to the Temple of Jupiter Serapis, of 
which there are very curious remains. 
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Hard by the reverent ruins 
Of a once glorious temple, reared to Jove, 
Whose very rubbish (like the pitied fall 
Of virtue, most unfortunate) yet bears 
A deathless majesty, though now quite rased, 
Hnrl'd down by wrath and lust of impious kings. 
So that where holy Flamens wont to sing 
Sweet hymns to Heaven, there the daw and crow, 
The ill- voiced raven, and still chattering pie 
Send out ungrateful sounds. — Mabston. 

To the ruins of the Aiophitheatre^ from the top of which 
there is one of the finest views I ever saw of the Bay of 
Baise and the islands ; and then to the Solfaterra. The ruins 
scattered about Naples (those at Pozzuoli, for instance) are 
far more extensive than most of those at Rome, but partly 
* carent quia vate sacro,' and partly because there are no well- 
known names attached to them, the ground is not so holy, 
and little is said or thought about them. If these temples 
were at Rome, what an uproar they would cause. The Sol- 
faterra is remarkable as a sort of link between the quick and 
the dead volcanoes ; it is considered extinct, but the earth 
is hot, the sulphur strong, and at a particular spot, when a 
hole is made, it hisses and throws up little stones and ashes, 
and exhibits a sort of volcano in miniature, but the surface 
of the crater is overgrown with vegetation. The road to 
l^aples by the convent of the Jesuits and Chapel of St. Janu- 
arius is the most beautiful I ever saw, particularly towards 
sunset, when the colouring is so rich and varied. It lies 
over a crest commanding a prospect of the mountains on 
one side and the sea on the other. 

Quid mille revolvam 
Culmina visendique vices. 

May Srd. — We sailed across the Bay to Eesina, to see 
Herculaneum, the old and new excavations. At the new 
there are only seven or eight men at work ; the old are hardly 
worth seeing. So much earth and cinders are mixed with 
the lava in the new part, that they might excavate largely if 
they would spend money enough, at present they have only 
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excayated one or two houses, but have found some bronzes 
and marbles. The houses are laid open, just like those at 
Pompeii. 

The next day Morier, Watson, and I set off to ascend 
Vesuvius ; we rode on donkeys from Salvatore's house to 
the bottom of the last ascent, which was rather less formid- 
able than I expected, though fatiguing enough. Another 
party went up at the same time : one man of that party, 
Watson, and I walked up alone ; the others were all lugged 
up. They take the bridles off the donkeys and put them on 
the men ; the luggee holds by this tackle and the guide goes 
befoi*e him. After infinite puffing and perspiring, and resting 
at every big stone, I reached the top in thirty-five minutes. 
It was very provoking to see the facility with which the 
creatures who attended us sprang up. There was one fellow 
with nothing on but a shirt and half a pair of breeches, 
who walked the whole way from Eesina with a basket on his 
head full of wine, bread, and oranges, and while we were 
slipping, and clambering, and toiling with immense difficulty 
he bounded up with his basket on his head, as straight as an 
arrow all the time, and bothering us to drink when we had 
not breath to answer. I took three or four oranges, some 
bread, and a bottle of wine of him at the top, and \?hen I 
asked Salvatore what I should pay him, he said two carlins 
(eightpence English). I gave him three (a shilling), and 
he was transported. It was a magnificent evening, and the 
sunset from the top of Vesuvius (setting in the sea) a glorious 

sight — 

For the sun, 
Declined, was hastening now with prone career 
To the ocean's isles, and in th' ascending scale 
Of heaven the stars, that usher evening, rose. 

The view, too, all round is very grand ; the towns round the 
Bay appear so clear, yet so minute. I had formed to myself a 
very different idea of the crater, of which the dimensions are 
very deceitful; it is so much larger than it appears. The bottom 
of the crater is flat, covered with masses of lava and sulphur, 
but anybody may walk all about it. At one fend stands what 
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looks like a litUe black Mllock, from which smoke was rising, 
as it was from yarioos crevices in different parts ; that little 
hillock is the crater frt>m which all eruptions burst. The 
mountain was provokingly still, and only gave one low 
grumble and a veiy small emission of smoke and fire while 
we were there ; it has never been more tranquil. The de- 
scent is very good fun, galloping down the cinders ; you have 
only to take care not to tumble over the stones ; slipping is 
impossible. The whole ascent of the mountain is interest- 
ing, particularly in that part which is like a great ocean of 
lava, and where the guides point out the courses of the dif- 
ferent eruptions, all of which may be distinctly traced. We 
got to the Hermitage just as it was dark ; there was still a 
red tint round the western horizon, and the islands were 
dimly shadowed out, while the course of the Bay was marked 
by a thousand dancing lights. Salvatore has especial care 
of the mountain under the orders of Government, to whom 
he is obliged to make a daily report of its state, and he is 
as fond of it as a nurse of a favourite child, or a trainer at 
Newmarket of his best race-horse, and delights in telling 
anecdotes of old eruptions and phenomena, and of different 
travellers who have ascended it. 

Two years ago an English merchant here laid a bet of 
200 napoleons that he would go from Besina ' to the top in 
an hour and a half. Salvatore went with him, and (hey did 
it in an hour and thirteen minutes. The Englishman rode 
relays of horses, but the guide went the whole way on foot, 
and the best part of the ascent had to drag up his companion. 
He said it nearly killed him, and he did not recover from it for 
several weeks ; he is 53 years old, but a very handsome man. 
He said, however, that the fatigue of this exploit was not so 
painful as what he went through in carrying the Duke of 
Buckingham to the top ; he was carried up in a chair by 

* From Salvatore's house at Resina to the top of the mountain U f!4fven 
miles ; from the Hermitage to the top, i^. It ia a mile and 200 fe^t from 
the bottom of the a**cent (on foot) to t'.e top, 800 feet from the p^iint we 
fi»t gain to the bottom of the crater ; the inner crater for black hill, aa I call 
it) ia 2S0 feet high and 180 feet in circumference. The miles are Neapolitan 
miles, aboat three-fourths of an English mile. 
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twelve men, and the weight was so enormous that his shoulder 

was aftenvards swelled up nearly to his head. When the 

Duke got down he gave a great dinner (on the mountain), 

which he had brought with him to celebrate the exploit. 

Salvatore said that he continues to write to many scientific 

men in various parts of Europe when anything remarkable 

occurs in the mountain, and talked of Buckland, Playfiur, 

and Davy. We got down to Besina about half-past nine, and 

at ten embarked again and sailed over to Castel-a-Mare, where 

we arrived at one o'clock. 

The next morning Mr. Watson and I got a six-oared 

boat (with sails) and went to Sorrento. Castel-a-Mare and 

the whole coast are beautiful. Landed a mile fix)m Sorrento, 

and walked by a path cut in the rock to the Cocomella, a 

villa with a magnificent prospect of the Bay exactly opposite 

Naples. 

Placido lanata recessu 

Hinc atqiie hinc curvas perrumpunt oequora rapes. 

Dat natui^a locum, montiquo intervenit imnm 

Litus ct in terras scopnlis pcndentibns exit. 

Then to the town to see the curiosities, which are the 
Piscine, Tasso's house, and some very romantic caverns in a 
wild dell under the bridge at Sorrento ; all very weU worth 
seeing, but Tasso's house was locked, so we could not get 
to the terrace. Just as we arrived at Sorrento we found 
they were performing a ceremony which takes place there 
every year on the Ist of May, and there only — the bene- 
diction of the flowers, the ushering in the may. 

With songs aud dance they celebrate the day 
And with due houonrs usher in the may. 

It was in the Archiepiscopal church, which was gaily 
adorned with hangings of various colours, gold and silver and 
iiowors, full of people, all in their best attire. A priest in the 
l)ulpit opposite the Archbishop's throne called on the repre- 
sentatives of the dift'erent parishes (seven in number), who 
advanced in succession, each bearing a huge cross fifteen or 
twenty feet high, entirely made of flowers, and adorned with 
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garlands and devices, all likewise of the most brilliant flowers, 
and, as each came up, a little cannon was fired off. Thej 
were blessed in succession, and then deposited around the 
throne of the Archbishop, who, after this ceremony was 
concluded, went up to the altar and celebrated High Mass. 
They told me that this festival had taken place at Sorrento 
from the remotest time. 

After seeing the Piscine we went into a garden above, 
where there was a profusion of orange and lemon trees, 
loaded with ripe fruit; the oranges we pulled off the 
trees and ate ; they were excellent, and as red as Morella 

cherries — 

Whose fruit, burnished with golden rind, 

Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true. 
If true, here only, of delicious taste. 

We could not stay long at Sorrento, and were four hours 
rowing across the Bay to Naples. Dined with Hill at the 
Villa Belvidere (a delicious villa on the Vomero), with a large, 
tiresome party, principally English. 

Yesterday the miracle of the blood of San Gennaro was 
performed, and of course successfully ; it will be repeated 
every morning for eight days. I went to-day to the Cathedral, 
where San Gennaro's silver bust was standing on one side of 
the altar, surrounded by lights, and the vessel containing 
the blood on the other. Bound the altar were ranged silver 
heads of various saints, his particular friends, who had ac- 
companied him there to do him honour, and who will be 
taken this evening with him in procession to his own 
chapel. Acton and I went together, and one of the people 
belonging to the church seeing us come in, and judging 
that we wanted to see the blood, summoned one of the 
canons, who was half asleep in a stall, who brought out 
the blood, which is contained in a glass vase mounted with 
silver. It liquefies in the morning, remains in that state 
all day, and congeals again at night. A great many p(K>ple 
were waiting to kiss the vessel, which was handful to us 
first. We kissed it, and then it went round, each j)orNon 
kissing it and couching it with his head, as they do St. 

VOL. I. A A 
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Peter^s foot at Borne. San (Jennaro and his silver com- 
panions were brought in procession from one of the other 
churches, all the nobility and an immense crowd attend- 
ing. I had fancied that the French had exposed and 
put an end to this juggle, but not at all. They found the 
people so attached to the superstition that they patronised it; 
they adorned the Chapel of St. Januarius with a magnificent 
altarpiece and other presents. The first time (after they 
came to Naples) that the miracle was to be performed the 
blood would not liquefy, which produced a great ferment 
among the people. It was a trick of the priests' to throw 
odium on the French, and the French General Championnet 
thought it so serious that he sent word that if the blood did 
not liquefy forthwith the priests should go to the galleys. 
It liquefied immediately, and the people were satisfied. 
Acton told me that nobody believed it but the common 
people, but that they did not dare to leave it off. It is what 
is called a false position to be in, when they are obliged to 
go on pretending to perform a miracle in which no men of 
sense and education believe, and in which it is well known 
they don't any of them believe themselves. Miracles, if 
sometimes useful and profitable, are sometimes awkward 
incumbrances. Drove round the obscure parts of the to^vn, 
and through dense masses of population, by the old palace 
of Queen Joan and the market place, which was the scene 
of Masaniello's sedition. He was killed in the great church 
(in 1646). 

May 4th, — To the Museum, and saw the mummies which 
have been unrolled ; they are like thin, black, shrivelled 
corpses ; hair and shape of face perfect, even the eyelids. 
The canvas fold in which they are wrapped quite fresh- 
looking ; the best preserved is 3,055 years old. Amongst the 
bronzes there is a bust of Livia with a wig. Dined with 
Toledo, the Spanish Minister. The women put their knives 
into their mouths, and he is always kissing his wife's hand — 

an ugly little old woman. Toledo was Romana's aide-de- 
camp. 

May 5th. — To Cumse, and dined at the Lake of Fusaro 
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with the Talbots and Lushingtons ; not a pretty lake, but the 
country near it pretty enough. A splendid sunset, with real 
purple. * Lumine vestit purpureo/ 

May 7th. — Tn the morning to the Chapel of St. Januarius, 
to see the blood liquefy. The grand ceremony was last 
Saturday at the Cathedral, but the miracle is repeated every 
morning in the chapel for eight days. I never saw such a 
scene, at once so ludicrous and so disgusting, but more of the 
latter. There was the saint all bedizened with pearls on the 
altar, the other silver ladies and gentlemen all round the 
chapel, with an abundance of tapers burning before them. 
Certain people were admitted within the rails of the altar ; 
the crowd, consisting chiefly of women, and most of them 
old women, were without. There is no service, but the priests 
keep muttering and looking at the blood to see if it is melt- 
ing. To-day it was unusually long, so these old Sybils kept 
clamouring, * Santa Trinita!' ' Santa Vergine ! ' *Dio onnipo- 
tente ! ' * San Gennaro ! ' in loud and discordant chorus ; still the 
blood was obstinate,^ so the priest ordered them to go down 
on their knees and to say the Athanasian Creed, which is one 
of the specifics resorted to in such a case. He drawled it 
out with his eyes shut, and the women screamed the re- 
sponses. This would not do, so they fell to abuse and en- 
treaties with a vehemenc-e and volubility, and a shrill 
clamour, which was at once a proof of their sincerity and 
their folly. Such noise, such gesticulations. One woman I 
never shall forget, with outstretched arm, distorted visage, 
and voice of piercing sharpness. In the meantime the 
priest handed about the phial to be kissed, and talked the 
matter over with the bystanders. * £ sempre duro ? ' * S^f m{»re 
duro, adesso v' e una piccola cosa.' At la«t, after all the 
handling, praying, kissing, screaming, entreating, and abusing, 
the blood did melt,* when the organ struck up, they all sang 

^ I dined at Hill's: eat next to the Ducb«rMe d« I>alY><fnr, talk«r<J of ih** 
miracle, which «he told me she firmly b«li<fred. I fancied m/ne Minv»i4 it 
but the loweft of the people, aod was (\*:rr ffpftViMf) ant/iniithed : for wb«t 
ought erer to produce aetoDUhmeot which ha« to do with cr«^uJitr in 
matters of religion '" 

* nianmi laerrmm meditataqoe murmurt prRttaoU— Jcvbval, 0, 

a a 2 
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in chorus, and so it ended. It struck me as particularly 
disgusting, though after all it is not fair to abuse these poor 
people, who have all been brought up in the belief of the 
miracle, and who fiincy that the prosperity of their city and 
all that it contains is somehow connected with its due per- 
formance. The priests could not discontinue it but by ac- 
knowledging the imposture, and by an imaginative people, 
who are the slaves of prejudice, and attached to it by force 
of inveterate habit, the acknowledgment would not be 
believed, and they would only incur odium by it ; there it is, 
and (for some time at least) it must go on. 

Went up to Craven's villa (this is the villa at which the 
amour between the present Queen of Naples and Captain 
Hess was carried on), and sat there doing nothing in the 
middle of flowei*s, and sea breezes, and beautiful views. To 
comprehend all the luxury of the hel far niente one must 
come to Naples, where idleness loses half its evil by losing 
all its enervating qualities ; there is something in the air so 
elastic that I have never been at any place where I have felt 
as if I could make exertions so easily as here, and yet it is a 
great pleasure to sit and look at the Bay, the mountains, the 
islands, and the town, and watch its amusing inhabitants. 
At least half an hour of every morning is spent at my 
window, while I am dressing, watching the lazaroni, who 
tish, work, swim, dress, cook, play, and quarrel under it. At 
this moment the scene is as follows : — Half a dozen boats with 
uwniugs and flags moored off the landing-place, a few fishing- 
boats with men mending their nets, three fellows swimming 
about them, two with red caps on perched upon the wall 
playing at cards, two or three more looking on, one on the 
ground being shaved by a barber with a basin (the exact 
counterpart of Mambrino's helmet), and two or three more 
waiting their turn for the same operation — always a certain 
number lounging about, others smoking or asleep. 

May Sth, — Rode with a large party, to Astroni, where 
they dined, but I did not. There were the Lushingtons, 
Prince and Princess Dentici (he is at the head of the Douane), 
Madame and Mademoiselle Galiati (she is remarkably pretty), 
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Count (I believe) and Countess Rivalvia, her uncle. Lord A. 
Chicliester, Count Gregorio, and a Mr. Stuart. The park, 
or whatever it is called — for it is the King's chase and full 
of wild boars — is one of the most beautiful and curious 
places about Naples. Milton's description of the approach 
to Eden applies exactly to A^troni ; if ever he saw it it is 
likely that he meant to describe it — 

To the border comes 
Of Eden, where delicious Paradise, 
Now nearer, crowns with her enclosure green. 
As with a rural mound, the champaign head 
Of a steep wilderness, whose hairy sides, 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque, and wild, 
Access denied ; and overhead up grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 
A sylvan scene, and as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateUest view. 

It is an immense crater of a volcano, the amphitheatre 
quite unbroken, and larger than that of Vesuvius, but covered 
with wood, and the bottom with very fine trees of various sorts 
and with fern — very wild and picturesque. There are several 
little hillocks, supposed to have been small craters ; but al- 
though it is proved that this was a volcano from the lava under 
the soil and from its shape, there is no mention of it as an 
active volcano, and nobody can tell how many thousand years 
ago it was in operation. The King, with his usual good taste, 
is cutting down the finest trees, and has made a ride round 
the bottom, which he has planted with poplars in a double 
row, spoiling as much as he can all the beauty of the place. 
They dined in a shady arbour, made on purp^jse with 
branches of trees bound together, and on beds of fern, were 
very merry, pelting each other with oranges and cherries, 
and dealing aboat an abundance of manual jests. 

Evening. — I have taken my last ride and last Ifjok at 
Naples, and am surprised at the sorrow I feel at quitting it, 
as I fear, for ever. Bode again to Astroni with Morier, and 
walked through the wood and tried to scale one of the sides 
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of the mountain, but lost the path, and could onlj get half* 

way up ; it is the most beautiful place about Naples. Came 

back by the Strada Nuova, and saw for the last time that 

delicious Bay with its coast and its islands, which are as 

deeply imprinted on my memory as if I had passed my life 

among them. To-night I have fitood once more by the shore, 

and could almost have cried to think I should never see it 

again — 

The smooth surface of this summer sea — 

nor breathe this delicious air, nor feast my eyes on the scene 
of gaiety, and brilliancy, and beauty around me. Nobody can 
form an idea of Naples without coming to it; every gale 
seems to bring health and cheerfulness with it, and appears 
^ able to drive all sadness but despair.' 

Naples, they told me, does very well for a short time, but 
you will soon grow tired of it. To be sure, I have been here 
only three weeks, but I liked it better every day, and I am 
wretched at leaving it. What could I ever mean by thinking 
it was not gay, and less lively than Genoa? To-night, as I 
came home from riding, the shore was covered with lazaroni 
and throngs of people, dancing, singing, harping, fiddling — 
all so merry, and as if the open air and their own elastic 
S2)irits were happiness enough. I suppose I shall never come 
again, for when I have measured back the distance to my 
own foggy country, there I shall settle for ever, and Naples 
and her sunny shores and balmy winds will only be as a 
short and delightful dream, from which I have waked too 
soon . 
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iornim— Maii— Sir William GeU—TivoH— Hadrian's Villa— The Ad- 
ventures of Miss Kelly and Mr. Swift — Audience of the Pope — Gibson's 
Studio— End of Miss Kelly's Marriage — A Great Function— The Jusuits 
— Saint-making — San Lorenzo in Lucina — The Flagellants — Statues by 
Torchlight — ^Bunsen on the State of Rome — Frascati — Relations of Pro- 
testant States with Rome— The French Ministry — M. de VillMe — The 
Coliseum — Excommunication of a Thief — The Passionists — ^The Corpus 
Domini — A Rash Marriage — Farewell to Rome — Falls of Temi — Statue 
at Pratolino — Bologna — M ezzofanti — ^Ferrara — Venice — Padua — Vi- 
cenza — ^Bresda — Verona — Milan — Lago Maggiore — The Simplon — Ge- 
neva — Paris. 

Mola di Oaetay May 9th. — T have dined here on an open 
terrace (looking over the garden and the delicious bay), where 
I have been sitting writing the whole evening. The moon 
is just rising, and throwing a flood of silver over the sea — 

Rising in cloudless majesty, 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

We left Naples at half-past seven in the morning, went to 
Caserta, and walked over the palace, in which nothing struck 
me but the dimensions, the staircase, and a few of the rooms. 
The theatre is very well contrived ; it is at one end of the 
palace, and the back of it opens by large folding doors into 
the garden, so that they can have any depth of stage they 
please, and arrange any pageants or cavalcades. This 
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could, however, only be at a theatre in a conntrj honse. 
Thence to Capna, and went over the Amphitheatre, which is 
very remarkable. It is said to be larger than the Coliseum, 
but the arena did not appear to me so vast. Here we are 
in the land of names again, and it is impossible for the ima- 
gination not to run over the grandeur, luxury, and &te of 
Capua, for on the very spot on which I was standing (for the 
chief places are ascertained) in all probability Hannibal 
often sat to see the games. ^ 

The Italian postillions, it must be owned, are a comical 
set. They sometimes go faster than ever I went in England, 
then at others they creep like snails, and stop at the least 
inclined plane to put on the scarpa. The occasions they 
generally select for going fast are when they have six horses 
harnessed to the carriage, and so extend about ten yards, 
on slippery pavement, through very narrow streets, extremely 
crowded with women and children ; then they will flog their 
horses to full speed, and clatter along without fear or shame. 
Nothing happens ; I have remarked that nothing ever does 
anywhere in Italy. 

I have walked over this garden [at Gaeta] , which contains 
remains of one of Cicero's villas, but they are only arched 
rooms like vaults, and not worth seeing but for the name of 
Cicero, and the recollection that he was murdered almost on 
this spot. He had good taste in his villas, for this bay is as 
placid and delicious as that of Baiae. There is an ancient 
bath, which probably belonged to the villa ; it is in the sea, 
and still available, when cleaned out, which just now it is not. 

Rome, May 10th, — Left Mola at half-past seven and got 
here at ten minutes after seven. It was so kind as to rain 
last ni<;;bt and this morning, and lay the dust all the way. 
Stopped at Terracina, and went to see the ancient port, 
which is worth seeing. The road is pretty all the way, but 
the scenery in Italy wants verdure and foliage. The beauty 

^ No 8urh tiling. Jlis Capua was nearly destroyed, and if it had an amphi- 
tbeatn* it would have been ruined. These ruin'4 must have belonged to 
Capua the Second, which was re.-*tored by Augustus or Tiberius, and became 
as nourishing and populous as the first had been. — [C. C. G.] 
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of these landscapes consists in the bold outlines^ lofty 
mountains, abundant vegetation, and bright atmosphere, 
and they are always better to look at from a little distance 
than very near. Aricia is pretty well wooded. I found a 
parcel of letters with the London news; but the post is 
enough to dri^e one mad, for I got one of the 23rd of April 
and another of the 19th of March on the same day. 

ON TAKING LEAVE OF NAPLES, 

(Written in a carriage between Naples and Mola di Gaeta.) 

* Ifasciiur poeta,* 

Though not a spark of true poetic fire 
Beamed at my birth, or on my cradle fell, 

Though rade my numbers, and untuned my lyre, 
1 ¥dll not leave thee with a mute farewell. 

I cannot see recede thy sunny shore. 

Nor lingering look my last upon thy bay, 

And know that they will meet my gaze no more. 
Yet tearless take my unreturuing way. 

'Tis not that Love laments his broken toys, 
Nor is it Friendship murmurs to depart, 

Touching the chords of recollected joys 

Which ring with sad vibration on the heart. 

Nor bound am 1 in Habit*s unfelt chain. 

Which o'er the fancy steals with gradual powV, 

Till local sympathy awakes in pain. 

That slept unconscious till the parting hour. 

But 'tis the charm, so great, yet undefined. 
That Nature's self around fair Naples throws, 

Which now excites and elevates the mind, 
And now invites it to no dull repose. 

No exhalations damp the spirits choke, 

That feed on ether temp'rate and serene ; 
No yellow fogs, or murky clouds of smoke, 
^ Obscure the lustre of this joyous scene. 
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The GK>d of Gladness with prolific nj 

Bids the rich soil its teeming womb expand^ 

While healthful breezes, cooled with Ocean's spray, 
Scatter a dewy freshness o'er the land. 

No mountain billow's huge uplifted crest 
Lashes the foaming beach with snllen roar ; 

The smooth sea sparkles in nnbroken rest, 
Or lightly rakes upon the pebbled shore. 

The Ocean's Monarch on these golden sands 
Seems the luxurious laws of Love to own,^ 

And yield his trident to Thalassia's hands, 
To nile the waters from the Baian throne. 

Here the green olive, and the purple vine. 

The lofty poplar and the elm espouse, 
Or round the mulberry their tendrils twine, 

Or creep in clusters through the ilex boughs. 

A thousand flow'rs, enamelling the fields. 
Declare the presence of returning spring ; 

A various harvest smiling Ceres yields. 
And all the groves with vocal music sing. 

Earth, air, and sea, th' enchantment of the clime. 
Revived that young elation of the breast 

When Hope, undaunted, saw the form of Time 
In Fancy's gay, deluding colours drest. 

And though those visions are for ever fled 
Wliioli in the morning of existence i*ose, 

And all the false and flattering liopes are dead 
That vainly promised a serener close, 

I'll snatch the joys which spite of fate remain 
To cheer life's darkness with a transient ray, 

And oft in vivid fancy roam again 

Through these blest regions when I'm far away. 

Eomey May V3th, — llth, — Walked about visiting to 
announce my return, and found nobody at hOme. Hired a 
horse and rode with Lovaine till near eight o'clock ; rode by 

^ The Temple of Venus stands upon the shore of the Bay of Balsa. 
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the Via Sacra two or three miles along the Street of Tombs- 
very interesting and curious — and then cut across to the ruin 
of an old villa, where an apartment floored with marble 
has lately been discovered, evidently a bath, and a very 
large one ; on to Torlonia's scavo and under the arches of 
the Claudian aqueduct. Nothing at Rome delights and 
astonishes me more than the aqueducts, the way they stretch 
over the Campagna — ^ 

As some earth-bom giants spread 

Their mighty arms along th* indented mead. 

And when you approach them how admirable are their 
vastness and solidity — each arch in itself a fabric, and the 
whole so venerable and beautiful. After all my delight at 
Naples I infinitely prefer Rome ; there is a tranquil magni- 
ficence and repose about Rome, and an indefinable pleasure 
in the atmosphere, the colouring, and the ruins, which are 
better felt than described. We lingered about the aqueducts 
till dark, but there is hardly any twilight here ; the sun sets, 
and in half an hour it is night. Almost everybody is gone 
or going, but the heat canH have driven them away, for it is 
perfectly cool. 

As we set out on our ride we passed a little church called 
* Domine, quo vadis ? ' which was built on this occasion : — 
St. Peter was escaping from Rome (he was a great coward, 
that Princeps Apostolorum), and at this spot he met Christ, 
and said to him, ' Domine, quo vadis ? ' * Why,' replied our 
Saviour, * I am going to be crucified over again, for you are 
running away, and won't stay to do my business here ; ' on 
which St. Peter returned to suflFer in his own person, and the 
church was built in commemoration of the event. The 
Saint has no reason to be flattered at the character which is 
given of him by the pious editors of his Epistles. ^ Confidence 
and zeal form a conspicuous part of his character, but he 

^ The Claudian aqueduct, which is the grandest, and whose enormous 
remains form the great ornament of the Campagna, was hegun hy Caligula 
and finished hy Claudius. The structure uf the arches is exactly like tho^e 
of the Coliseum. The first aqueduct was huilt hy Appius Ciccus, the censor, 
the same who laid down the Via Appia, 310 B.C. 
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was sometimes deficient in firmness and resolution. He had 
the faith to walk upon the water, but when the sea grew 
boisterous his faith deserted him and he became afraid. 
He was forward to acknowledge Jesus to be the Messiah, 
and declared himself ready to die in that profession, and yet 
soon after he thrice denied, and with oaths, that he knew 
anything of Jesus. The warmth of his temper led him to 
cut off the ear of the High Priest's servant, and by his 
timidity and dissimulation respecting the Gentile converts at 
Antioch he incurred the censure of the eager and resolute 
St. Paul.' 

We returned through the Porta di San Giovanni, and by 
the Scala Santa. There are three flights of steps; tibose 
in the middle are covered with wood (that the marbk 
may not be worn out), and these are the holy steps ; the 
other two are for the pious to walk down. I had no idea 
anybody ever went up on their knees, though I was aware 
they were not allowed to go up on their feet, and with 
no small surprise saw several devout females in the perform- 
ance of this ceremony. They walk up the vestibule, drop 
upon their knees, rise and walk over the landing-place, 
carefully tuck up their gowns, drop again, and then up they 
toil iu the most absurd and ridiculous postures imagin- 
able. 

Weak in their limbs, but in devotion strong, 
On their bare hands and feet tliey crawl along. 

Dryden, Juc. 6. 

I suppose there is some spiritual advantage derivable 
from the action, but I don't know what. Why, however, 
I should be surprised I can't tell, after all I have seen here. 
Madame de Dalberg came to my recollection, and San 
Gennaro; she had owned to me that she believed in the 
miracle, and we had a long dispute about it, though I have 
since thought that I am wrong to regard her credulity with 
such pity and contempt. The ease admits of an argument, 
though not that which she made use of. Many i>eople are 
right in what they do, but without knowing why; some 
wrong, with very fair reasons. She, however, is wrong both 
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ways, but she has been brought up in principles of strong 
religious belief, und she belongs to a church which teaches 
that miracles have never ceased from the days of the 
Apostles till now. Those who believe that a miracle ever 
was performed cannot doubt that another may be performed 
now ; the only question is as to the fact. We believe that 
miracles ceased with the Apostles, and we pronounce all 
that are alleged to have Iiappened since to be fictitious. 
Believing as she does that miracles have continually occurred, 
it is more reasonable to believe in the reality of one she 
sees herself than in those which are reported by others. 
She sees this done ; it is, then, a miracle or it is an imposture ; 
but it is declared to be a miracle by a whole body of men, 
who must know whether it be so or not, and to whom she 
has been accustomed to look up with respect and confidence, 
and who have always been deemed worthy of belief. What 
is it, then, she believes ? The evidence of her own senses, 
and the testimony of a number of men, and a succession of 
them, who are competent witnesses, and whose characters 
are for the most part unblemished, in her opinion certainly. 
The objection that it is improbable, and that no sufficient 
reason is assigned for its performance, is quite inadmis- 
sible, as all considerations of reason are in matters of revela- 
tion. 

And wben the event only is revealed, it is not for men to dogmatise 
about the mode or means of its accomplishment, for God's ways are 
not as our ways, nor His thoughts as our thoughts, and His purposes 
may be wrought out in a manner that we wot not. — Keith. 

There is nothing of which we are so continually reminded 
as that we must not pretend to judge of the reasonableness 
and fitness of the Divine dispensations, and there may there- 
fore be good cause for the San Gennaro affair, though we 
cannot fathom it. Still, as the generality of people of 
education have given it up, one wonders at the orthodox few 
whose belief lingers on. There are other bloods that liquefy 
in various places besides San Gennaro's. 

12th. — Walked to Santa Agnese, in the Piazza Navona, 
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a pretty church, but hardly anybody in it ; to Santa Maria 
Bopra Minerva, empty likewise, but Michael Angelo's Christ 
was there — a grand performance, though defective about the 
legs, which are too thick; he has one golden foot for the 
devotees, who were wearing out the marble toe, and would 
soon have had it as smooth as that of Jupiter's in St. Peter's : 
ci-devant Jupiter, now St. Peter. 

I went again to the Pantheon, and walked round and round, 
and looked, and admired ; even the ragged wretches who came 
in seemed struck with admiration. It is so fine to see the 
clouds rolling above through the roof; it passes my compre- 
hension how this temple escaped the general wreck of Borne. 
Then to St. Peter's, and went up to the roof and to the ball, 
through the aperture of which I could just squeeze, though 
there is plenty of room when once in it. The ball holds 
above thirty people, staffed close of course. Three other 
men were going up at the same time, who filled the narrow 
ascent with garlicky effluvia. It is impossible to have an 
idea of the size and grandeur of St. Peter's without going 
over the roof, and examining all the details, and looking 
down from the galleries. The ascent is very easy; there 
are slabs at the bottom taken from the holy gates, as they 
were successively opened and closed by the different Popes 
at the Jubilees.^ At the top were recorded the ascents of 
various kings and princes and princesses, who had clam- 
bered up ; there was also an inscription in Latin and Italian, 
the very counterpart of that which is still seen on the wall 
in Titus's Baths, only instead of ' Jovem omnipotentem atque 
onines Deos iratos habeat,' &c. &c., it runs ' Iratos habeat 
Deum omnipotentem et Apostolos Petrum et Paulum,' though 
I don't see why Paul should care about it. Went afterwards 
and walked on the Pincian. 

^ Tho Jubilee was established by Boniface VIII. in 1300, and "was 
originally a centenary commemoration, but reduced to dfty years, and after- 
wards to twenty-live, as it still continues. Ilallam remarks that the Court 
of IJome at the next Jubilee will read with a sigh the description of that 
of 1300. ' The Pope received an incalculable sum of money, for two priests 
stood day and night at the altar of St. Peter, with rakes in their hands, 
raking up the heaps of money.' — Muratori. 
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This morning went with the Lovaines and Monsignore 
Spada to see the library of the Vatican, which was to have 
been shown us by Monsignore Maii, the librarian, but he 
was engaged elsewhere and did not come. These galleries 
are most beautifol, vast, and magnificent, and the painting 
of the old part interesting and curious, but that which was 
done by Pius VI. and Pius VII. has deformed the walls with 
such trash as I never beheld ; they present various scenes of 
the misfortunes of these two Popes, and certain passages in 
their lives. The principal manuscripts we saw were a 
history of Pederigo di Pelto, Duke of Urbino, and nephew 
of Julius II., beautifully illuminated by Julio Clovio, a scholar 
of Giulio Romano. I never saw anything more exquisite 
than these paintings. Amongst the most curious of the 
literary treasures we saw are a manuscript of some of St, 
Augustine's works, written upon a palimpsest of Cicero's 
* De Republic&r ; ' this treatise was brought to light by Mali ; 
the old Latin was as nearly erased as possible, but by the 
application of gall it has been brought out faintly, but 
enough to be made out, and completely read : Henry VIII. 's 
love-letters to Anne Boleyn, in French and English : Henry's 
reply to Luther, the presentation copy to the Pope (Clement 
VII.), signed by him twice at the end, in English at the end 
of the book, in Latin at the dedication, which is also written 
by his own hand, only a line ; the pictures representing St. 
Peter's in different stages of the work are very curious. In 
the print room there is a celestial globe painted by Julio 
£omano. 

Just before I went to the Vatican I read in * Galignani ' 
the agreeable intelligence that my mare Lady Emily had beat 
Clotilde at Newmarket, which I attribute entirely to my ex voto 
of a silver horse-shoe, which I vowed, before I went to Naples, 
to the Virgin of the Pantheon in case I won the match ; and, 
as I am resolved to be as good as my word, I have ordered the 
horse-shoe, which is to be sent on Monday, and as soon as it 
arrives it shall be suspended amongst all the arms, and legs, 
and broken gigs, and heads, and silver hearts, and locks of 
hair. 
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Everybod}- here is in great alarm about the King (George 
IV.), who I have no doubt is very ill. I am afraid he uriU 
die before I get home, and I should like to be in at the death 
and see all the proceedings of a new reign ; but, now I am 
here, I must stay out my time, let what will happen. I shall 
probably never see Rome again, and * according to the law 
of probability, so true in general, so false in particular,* 
I have a good chance of seeing at least one more King 
leave us. 

May Ibth. — I rode with Lord Haddington to the Villa 
Mellini last evening on a confounded high-going old hunter 
of Lord Lynedoch's, which he gave to William Russell. 
On my return found Henry de Ros just arrived, having been 
stopped at Aquapendente and Viterbo for want of a Uuda 
passare. 

This morning I have been dragging him about the town 
till he was half dead. The three last days have been the 
hottest to which Rome is subject — not much sun, no wind, 
but an air like an oven. The only cool place is St. Peter's, 
that is delicious. It is the coolest place in summer and the 
warmest in winter. We went to St. Peter's, Colisetun, 
gallery of the Vatican, Villa Albani, and Villa Borghese. 
The Villa Albani I had not seen before ; it is a good speci- 
men of a Roman villa, full of fine things (the finest of which 
is the Antinons), but very ill kept up. The Cardinal has not 
set his foot in it for a year and a half; there is one walk 
of ilexes perfectly shady, but all the rest is exposed to the 
sun. The post broug-ht very bad accounts of the King, who 
is certainly dying. I have no notion that he will live till I 
get home, but they t^ll me there will be no changes. Ga- 
garin told me last night that Lieven is to be governor to the 
Emperor of Russia's eldest son, that for the present he will 
retain the title of Ambassador, and that Matuscewitz will be 
Charcre d'Affaires in London. 

May 18f/i.~ Again dragging Henry de Ros about, who 
likes to see sights, but is not strong enough to undergo 
fatigue. Yesterday I called on M. de la Ferronays, and had 
a long conversation about French politics; he is greatly 
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alarmed at the state of affaira in France, and told me that he 
had said everything h« could to the King to diBsuade him from 
changing hia Ministry and trying a coup d'etat, that the 
King has always been in his heart averse to a constitution, 
and has now got it into his head that there is a settled design 
to subvert the royal authority, in which idea he is confirmed 
by those about him, 'son petit etonrage.' He anticipates 
nothing but disaster to the King and disorder in the country 
from these violeut measures, and says that France was in- 
creasing in prosperity, averse to change, satisfied with its 
Government and Constitution, and only desirous of certain 
ameliorations in the internal administration of the country, 
and of preserving inviolate the institutions it had obtained. 
He thinks the success of the expedition to Algiers, if it should 
succeed, will have no effect in strengthening the hands of 
Polignac ; says they committed a capital fault in the begin- 
ning by proroguing the Chambers upon their making that 
violent Address in answer to the Speech, that they should 
immediately have proceeded to propose the enactment of 
those laws of which the country stands in need, when if the 
Chamber had agreed to them tlie Ministry would have ap- 
peared to have a majority, and would thereby gain moral 
strength ; and if tliey had been rejected, the King would 
have had a fine opportunity of appealing to the nation, and 
Baying that as long as they had attacked him personally he 
liad passed it by, but as they opposed all those ameliorations 
which the state of France required, his people might judge 
between him and them, and that this would at least have 
given him a chance of success and brought many moderate 
people to his side. He added that he had also said the same 
thing to Polignac, but without success, that he is totally 
ignorant of France and wUl listen to nobody. I told him 
that Henry de Ros had been at Lyons when the Dauphin 
came, and how ill he wa« received by the townspeople and 
the troops, at which he did not seem at all surprised, though 
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Palace, the Famesina and Spada, Portico d' Ottavia and 
Mausoleo d' Angusto ; this last not worth seeing at all. The 
last time I was at the Spada I did not see the pictures, some 
of which are very good, particularly a Judith by Guido, and 
a Dido by Guercino, which is damaged, but beautiful. Then 
to Santa Maria Maggiore and St. John Lateran, and a ride 
over the Campagna to the Claudian aqueduct and Torlonia's 
scavo. 

May 20th. — I breakfasted with Mills at his villa on the 
Palatine ; Madame de Menon, Henry Cheney, Fox, and the 
Portuguese Charg6 d'Affaires; very agreeable: his villa 
charming ; it formerly belonged to Julius II., and one room 
is painted in fresco by Raphael and his scholars, as they 
say. 

The Portuguese is Donna Maria's officer. The relations 
of the Holy See with Portugal are rather anomalous, but 
sensible. The Pope says he has nothing to do with politics, 
does not acknowledge Don ^iguel, but as he is de facto ruler 
of Portugal, he must for the good of the Church (whose 
interests are not to be abandoned for any temporal consider- 
ations) transact business with him, and so he does. This 
Envoy is very sanguine as to the ultimate success of the 
Queen's cause. 

Went to the Orti Famesiani and to Livia's Baths, where 
there is still some painting and gilding to be seen. Then to 
the Capitol ; saw the pictures and statues (again), and called 
on Bunsen, who told me a colossal head of Commodus could 
not be Commodus (which stands in the court of the Capitol) ; 
he won't allow anything is anything. He is full of politics, and 
thinks the French will get rid of their domestic difficulties by 
colonising Africa, and does not see why they should not as 
well as the Romans ; but he seems a better antiquary than 
politician. 

Some pictures in the Capitol are verj^ fine — Domenichino's 
Sybil and Santa Barbara, Guercino's Santa Petronella 
(copied in mosaic in St. Peter's) and Cleopatra and Antony. 
There are several unfinished Guidos, some only just begun. 
They say he played, and when he lost and could not pay. 
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painted a picture ; so these are the produce of bad Dightfl^ 
and their prog^reas perhaps arrested hj better- 
To the Borghese Villa. At present I think Chiawick 
better than any villa here, but they tell mo when I get home 
and see Chiawick and remember theae I shall think differently. 
May 22nd. — Found it absolutely uecessaxy to adopt 
Roman customs and dine early and go out after dinner ; one 
must dine at four or at nine. Went to Haphael's house, which 
ia painted by his scholura, and one room by lumaelf ; a very 
pretty villa, uninhabited, and belongs to an old man and an old 
woman, who will neither live in it nor let it. Though close 
to the Villa Borghese, which is occupied by the malaria, 
this villa ia qnite free from it. The miliaria is inexplicable. 
If it was ' palpable to sight as to feeling,' it would be like a 
fog which reaches so far and no farther. Here are ague and 
salubrity, cheek by jowl. To the Parafili Doria, a bad house 
with a inaguiScent view all round Kome ; fine garden in the 
regular clipped style, but very shady, and the atone pines the 
finest here ; this garden ia well kept. Mahma again ; Rome is 
blockaded by malaria, and some day will surrender to it alto- 
gether ; as it is, it is melancholy to see all these deserted 
vilhis and palaces, scarcely oue of which i^ inhabited or 
decently kept. I don't know one palace or villa which is 
lived in as we should live in England ; the Borghese Villa is 
the only one which is really well kept, but Prince Borghese 
has 70,000^ a year; he lives at Florence and never comes 
here, but keeps collecting and filling hia villa. The other 
rooming the ground here was in many parts covered by a 
thin red powder, which was known to come from an erup- 
tion, and everybody thought it was Vesuvius, and so travellers 
reported, but it turns out to be from Etna or Stromboli. 
Naples was covei-ed with it, and the sun obscured, but it is 
^^B&ch nearer. Rome must be 3U0 or 400 miles from Etna. 
^^H May 23r(?.— Went to three churches — Nuova, San Gio- 
^^^^Iti del Fiorentini, San Agostino ; in this latter is Raphael's 
^^resco of the prophet Isaiah, in the style of M. Angelo, but 
it did not particularly strike me. Tliere is a remarkable 
Sladoima here, a great favourite ; her shrine is quit« illumi- 
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Dated with lamps and candles, and adorned with offerings 
which coyer the columns on each side of the church. Nu- 
merous devotees were kissing her gilt foot, and the Virgin 
and Child were decked with earrings, bracelets, and jewels 
and gold in every shape ; the Child, which is of a tawny 
marble, looked like some fia.vourite little 'nigger,' so be- 
dizened was he with finery. She is a much more popular 
Madonna than my friend of the Pantheon, to whom I went, 
as in honour bound, and hung up my horse-shoe by a purple 
riband (my racing colour) round one of the candlesticks on 
the altar, with this inscription — C. C. G., P.G.It.lT.A.27, 
1830.^ 

Took H. de Bos to see the Cenci and the skeleton 
friars, not exactly birds of a feather ; was obliged to squabble 
with the monk to get a sight of my old friends the skeletons, 
who at last let us in, but would not take any money, which 
I thought monks never refused, but my laquais de place said, 
' Lo conosco bene, c'^ molto superbo.' Bode along the Via 
Appia and to Maxentius's Circus. 

May 2Uh. — Called on Sir William G^ll at his e^shell of 
a house and pretty garden, which he planted himself ten 
years ago, and calls it the Boschetto Gellio. He was very 
agreeable, with stories of Pompeii, old walls, and ruined cities, 
besides having a great deal to say on living objects and 
passing events. 

Dined with M. de la Ferronays — a great party — and was 
desired to hand out Madame la Comtesse de Maistre, wife 
to the Comte Xavier de Maistre, author of the * Voyage 
autour de ma Chambre ' and * Le Lepreux,' to which works 
I gave a prodigious number of compliments. The Dalbergs 
and Aldobrandinis dined there, and some French whom I 
did not know. The Due de Dalberg and his wife are a 
perpetual source of amusement to me, she with her devotion 
and believing everything, he with his air moqueur and be- 

' [I am unable to decipher these votive letters. The origiDal manu- 
script of this portion of his journals is not in existence, and the copy made 
by Mr. Qreville*s oi^ders is far from accurate. It is possible that these 
letters may not be correct] 
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lieTing nothing; she so merry, he so shrewd, and so they 
sqttftbble about religion. ' Qui est cet homme ? ' I said to 
hira when a ludicrona -looking abb^, brooder than he waa 
long, came into the room. 'Que aais-je? quelque magot,' 
' Ah, je m'en vaia dire cela a la Duchease.' ' Ah, mon cher, 
n'allez pas me broniller avee ma famille.' 

He had been talking to nie about La Ferronaja the day 
before, and aaid he was a sensible, right-headed man, ' maia 
diablement niase ; ' and last night La Terronays gave ua an 
account of the revolt of the Guards on the Emperor Nicho- 
las's accession, of which he had been a witneas — of the Em- 
peror's firmaeES and hia subsequent conversations with him, 
ail which was very interesting, and he recounted it with great 
energy. He said that the day after the affair of the Guards 
all the CoTpt IHphmatJque had gone to him, that he had 
addressed £hem in an admirable diseourae and with a firm 
and placid countenance. He told them that they had vrit- 
nessed what bad paased, and he had no doubt would give a 
faithful relation of it to their several Courts; that on dis- 
missing them, he had taken him (La Ferronays) into hia 
closet, when he burst into tears and said, 'You have just 
seen me act the part of Emperor ; you must now witness the 
feelings of the man. I speak to you aa to my best friend, 
from whom I conceal nothing,' He went on to aay that he 
was the most miserable of men, forced upon a throne which 
he had no desire to moimt, having been no party to the abdi- 
cation of his brother, and placed in the beginning of his 
reign in a position the most painful, irksome, and difficult ; 
but that though he had never soiight this elevation, now 
that he had taken it on himself he would maintain and de- 
fend it. When La Ferronays had done, * L'entendez-vous ? ' 
said Dalberg. ' Corame il parle avec gout ; cela lui est per- 
sonnel. LTimpereur ne lui a pas dit la moitie de tout cela," 

La Ferronayti introduced me to Cardinal Albani, telling 
him I hod brought him a letter from Madame Craufurd, 
which I did, and left it when I waa here before. He thought 
I was just come, and asked for the letter, which I told hia 
Eminence he had ahready received. He bad, however, forgotten 
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all about me, my letter, and old Craaf. We had a long con- 
versation about the Catholic question, the Duke's duel with 
Lord Winchelsea (which he had evidently never heard of), 
the King's illness, &c. He is like a very ancient red-legged 
macaw, but I suppose he is a dandy among the cardinals, 
for he wears two stars and two watches. I asked him to 
procure me an audience of the Pope, which he promised to 
do. Escaped at last from the furnace his room was, and 
went to air in the streets ; came home early and went to bed. 
This morning got up at half-past six, and went to look 
out for some columbaria I had heard of out of the Porta 
Pia, and near Santa Agnese. The drones at Santa Agnese 
knew nothing about them, but I met La Ferronays riding as 
I was returning in despair, and he showed me the way to 
them. They have been discovered about six years, and are 
in a garden. The excavation may be fifteen feet by about 
eight or nine, more or less, and is full of broken urns and 
inscriptions, some of which are very good indeed. One is 
upon 0. Cargilius Pedagogus : — 

Vizi qnandia potui, sine lite, sine rix^ 
Sine oontentione, sine sere alieno, amicis fidem 
Bonam prsBstiti, peculio pauper, animo divitissimus, 
Bene valeat is qui hoc titulum i>erlegit mourn. 

Another — 

Lucius Virius Sancius a3t. xxiii. 

Quod tu mi debebas facere, ego tibi fiacio, mater pia. 

The same idea as in Canning's verses on his son : — 

Whilst I, reversed our nature's kindlier doom, 
Pour forth a father's sorrows o'er his tomb. 

And Evander on Pellas : — 

Contra ego vivendo vici mea fata, superstes 
Restarem ut genitor. 

As I came back 1 looked into San Bernardo, Santa Maria 
della Vittoria, and Santa Susanna, and I stopped to look at the 
' Moses striking the Rock,' which is certainly very fine, though 
there is too much of Moses and not enough of rock or water. 
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After breakfast to the Vatican Kbrary, where the Due de 
Dalberg had engaged the Abb6 Mali to meet him, and he 
showed ns all the manuscripts^ most of which I had abready 
seen. He is very laborious as well as learned. Maii is said 
to undertake too much, and to leave a great deal half ex- 
amined, and therefore unknown; but somebody (I forget 
who) is at daggers drawn with him, so it may be the accusa- 
tion of a literary enemy. Went about with the Dalbergs to 
several places, to all of which I had been before. At every 
church the Duchess and her daughter dropped on their knees 
and sprinkled themselves with holy water, and prayed and 
curtsied, but nothing could get him down upon his marrow 
bones. 

May 2hth. — Breakfasted. with Gell in his Boschetto Gellio 
under a treillage of vines, and surrounded by fruits and 
flowers. He was very agreeable, and told us a great many 
anecdotes of the Queen and her trial. We are just setting 
off for Tivoli. 

May 21ih. — Went to Tivoli. The journey hotter than 
flames over the Campagna. It is the most beastly town I 
ever saw, more like the Ghetto here than any other place, 
full of beggars and children. The inn very moderate, but 
Henry and I got a very good apartment, looking over the 
country, in a private house. We all dined together. 

is the merriest of saints, the joUiest of devotees, and 

very unlike the ghost in ' Don Juan,' who says, * Che si pasce 
di cibo celeste non si pasce di cibo mortale,' for though rigor- 
ously obedient to the prescribed fasts of the Church, she 
devours flesh enough on other days to suffice for those 
on which it is forbidden ; and on the meagre days she in- 
demnifies herself by any quantity of fish, vegetables, and 
tucreries of all kinds. It is only like eating her first course 
on Thursday and her second on Friday. 

After dinner we sent for the most famous guide, with 
the magnificent name of Pietro Stupendo, called * Stupen- 
dous ' from his frequent use of that adjective in pointing 
out the views. His real name is Barbarossa, which is nearly 
as fine. We went to see the sun set from the Villa d' Este, 
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a very fine villa, with clipped trees, waterworks, and all the 
nsnal beauties of Italian villas. It belongs to the Duke of 
Modena, is uninhabited, and falling to decaj for want of « 
care and attention. Thence to the Temple of the Sybil or 
Vesta* (for it goes by both names), which is very airy and 
graceful, and perched on the point of a rock, but its effect 
spoiled by being embedded in dirty, ugly houses. The fidl 
below was made by Bernini, and is very pretty, but not 
grand, and it looks rather artificial. We saw it from what 
is called the Grotto of Neptune. At night I returned again, 
but nobody else would stir out. I went down to the fall, and 
had bundles of hay lit on the rock above, and some blue 
lights called lumi di Bengala^ a sort of firework, put in the 
temple, and the efiect was beautiful. The reflected light 
upon the cascade, and the light and shade upon the rocks, 
and the temple made visible through the darkness by the 
soft blue flame, without any of the background of buildings 
appearing, were very fine, and in the obscurity it seemed 
much more extensive and natural. I saw this first from the 
Grotto of Neptune, and then from the opposite height. 

Yesterday morning we were to have started on the giro 
of Tivoli at six, but as women are never ready, and a good 
deal of eating and drinking was to be gone through before 
we got under weigh, we were not off till near eight. The con- 
sequence was that we got into the heat, and lost the colouring 
of the early morning, and those lights and shades on which 
great part of the beauty of this scenery depends. I was 
altogether disappointed; the hills are either quite bare or 
covered with olives, the most tiresome of trees ; the falls are 
all artificial, and though the view at the foot of the largest 
(or as near as you can approach it) is beautiful, on the whole 
no part of the scenery answered my expectations. The water 
falls in eleven separate cascades (above and below), and sinking 
into the gulf appears to boil up again in clouds of spray, but 

* I beliove it to be the Sybil's Temple. There is a frightful square 
building close to it they call the Sybil's Temple, but I do not see by what 
authority. Nibby says it is Vesta, but everybody else says the Sybil. — 
Forsyth, Cramer, &c. 
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the artificial channel above is distinctly visible. There is an 
ancient bridge over the Anio and part of a road up to Tivoli in 
wonderful preservation. Our party pleased their imaginations 
by thinking that Augustus and Mecsenas had probably gone 
cheek by jowl over the road and bridge, but Stupendous told 
me it was built by Valerian, a.d. 253, though he had no 
notion who Valerian was, except that he was an Emperor* 
There are some curious remains of Mecsenas's Villa, par- 
ticularly the places (if they are really so) where the slaves 
were kept, which are just like cellars* I cannot remember 
seeing any apartments destined for slaves at Pompeii, but 
from all one sees or hears and reads of the Roman slaves, 
they must have been treated in a manner that it is in- 
conceivable they should have endured, considering their 
numbers, and of what they were generally composed — bar- 
barian prisoners or free citizens reduced to servitude. We 
ended the giro at the Villa d' Este, and breakfasted on the 
terrace ; the rest of the party then retired to sleep and play 
at cards at the inn, and I started with Stupendous to see 
the remains of an ancient city, and some specimens of Cy- 
clopean walls, about four or five miles off. The first place 
is called Ventidius Bassa's, because that gentleman had a 
villa there, built on the ruins of a little Cyclopean town, 
where there are still some walls standing. Prom thence to 
Mitriano, which must have been a large town, the vestiges 
still covering several hills, and the remains of walls being 
very large ; there is nothing left but a few broken fluted 
columns, and one flat marble stone perfect, with an inscrip- 
tion. This jaunt was hardly worth the trouble. 

When I came back from Mitriano, I went down to the 
Grotto of the Syrens, from whence the view of the cascade 
is much finer than from the other grotto, and really grand ; 
but the path is very slippery from the clouds of spray con- 
stantly falling over it. I did not go quite to the grotto, for 
Stupendous told me he had nearly slipped down the rock and 
cracked his crown, so I declined running that risk, but saw 
just as well, for I went nearly to the bottom. 

At half-past four we went to Adrian's Villa, with which 
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I was as much delighted as I was disappointed with TivolL 
Nothing can be more picturesque than the ruins, and nothing 
gives such an idea of the grandeur of the ancient masters of 
the world. They are six miles in circumference, and the 
remains are considerable, though not very distinct, but it is 
very easy to perceive that they are the ruins of a villa, or a 
collection of ornamental and luxurious buildings, and not of 
a town, which from their size they might be. Almost all 
the iTiins of antiquity that adorn Rome were found here, 
or in Caracalla's Baths, which latter were supplied from this 
stock — all the Albani collection, most of the Museo Bor- 
bonico at Naples, and half the Vatican. The Albani col- 
lection was made by a nephew of Clement XI., the Albani 
Pope. They say only one-fourth has been excavated. The 
ruins are overgrown with ivy and all sorts of creepers. The 
grounds are full of pines and cypresses of great size, and it 
is altogether one of the most interesting and beautiful spots 
I have seen in Italy. The Villa Adriani now belongs to 
Duke Braschi, nephew of Pius VI. He has not excavated, 
but the truth is that there is little temptation to individuals 
to do so. The Government have taken all the ruins under 
their protection, and no proprietor is allowed to destroy any 
part of them. So far so good, but if he digs and finds any- 
thing, he may not sell it ; the Government reserves to itself 
a right of pre-emption, and should he be offered a large 
sum by any foreigner for any object he may find, he is not 
allowed to take it, although the Government may not choose 
to buy it at the same price. They will fix a fair, but not 
a fancy price, but the vendor is often obliged, when they do 
buy it, to wait many years for his money. Albani employed 
1,000 men to excavate. 

We came back in a deliciously cool evening. The Duchess 
wanted us to keep with her caiTiage (she had a pair and 
we had four horses), for fear she should be robbed, for she 
had heard that somebody had been robbed somewhere a 
little while ago, which we promised; but our postillions 
set off in a galloi), we fell asleep, and they were left to their 
fate. 
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At night, — This morning as I was sitting at Torlonia's 
reading the newspapers, a woman came in, whom Luigi 
Chiaveri soon after begged to introduce to me. She was a 
Mrs. Kelly, of whose history I had already heard, and I told 
Chiaveri I would assist her if I could. She told me her case 
in detail. The short of it is this : — She and her daughter 
(who is very pretty) got acquainted at Florence with a family 
of Swifts. Young Swift seeing the girl was good-looking, 
and hearing she was rich, made up to her, gained her affec- 
tions (as they call it) and proposed to marry her. She agreed, 
provided her mother did. They came to Rome. Swift fol- 
lowed, established himself at the same inn, and wrote to the 
mother to propose himself. The mother declined. He wrote 
a second letter — same reply. He then prevailed on the girl 
to promise not to give him up, but failed in persuading her 
to elope with him. She said she would marry him when she 
was of age. He pressed her to give him a written promise 
to this effect before witnesses. After some hesitation she 
agreed, and one evening (having been previously appointed 
by him) she met him in another room, where she found a 
priest and two men. She signed two papers without reading 
them, heard a short form muttered over, which she did not 
understand, and then was told to run downstairs again. A 
few days after she got uneasy as to what had happened, 
and confessed it all to her mother, who immediately con- 
ceived that this was a marriage ceremony into which she 
had been inveigled. She told her lover what she had 
done, who asked her what her mother had said. She told 
him that her mother fancied that it was a marriage, but 
that she had told her it was not, when he informed her 
it was, and this was the first intimation he gave her of the 
sort, and the first time he had given her to understand that 
he regarded her as his wife. She reproached him with his 
duplicity and the imposition he had practised on her, and 
told him she would have no more to say to him. This took 
place in St. Peter's one Friday at vespers. Soon after they 
went to Naples, where Swift followed, and wrote to her 
mother saying he had married her daughter, and asking 
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her forgiveness ; that she might fancy the marriage was not 
valid, but she would find it was, having been celebrated by 
an abb4, witnessed by the nephew of a cardinal, and the 
certificate signed by a cardinal, with the knowledge of the 
Pope. She sent no answer, when he begged an interview, 
which she granted, and then he told her that he was a 
Catholic, and that her daughter had become so too, and had 
signed an act of abjuration of the Protestant religion. The 
mother and daughter, however, declined having anything to 
do with him, and the latter declared that she had never 
changed her religion at all. He then claimed her as his 
wife, and tried to prevail on Hill and Lushington (Sir Henry 
Lushingtou, Consul — the present Lord Berwick, Minister) 
to prevent their leaving Naples. They declined to interfere, 
and advised the mother to go home, and let the matter be 
settled between them in England. She took the hint and 
set off. He followed, and overtook them at Some, and there, 
by representations to the civil and religious authorities that 
they were taking away his wife to prevent her being a 
Catholic, and make her relapse to the Protestant faith, he 
got them to interfere, and their passports were refused. 
Such is their story. They have nobody to advise, assist, or 
protect them. 

I went to La Ferronays, who was all good-nature, and 
said he would go with me to Cardinal Albani ; but I went 
first to the hotel and saw the girl alone, who corroborated 
all her mother had said. I wrote down her evidence, and 
made her sign it, and then went with th^ Ambassador to 
the Cardinal in the Quirinal Palace. The door of his cabinet 
was locked, but after a sort of ahbe Suisse had knocked a 
little he came and opened it, and in we went. He did not 
recollect my name the last time I saw him, nor my person 
this. La Ferronays explained the business, with which he 
was already acquainted, partly through Kestner (the Hano- 
verian Minister) and partly through the Roman authorities, 
who had given him the case of the adventurer, for such he 
seems to be. The Cardinal seemed disposed to do nothing 
(Bunsen assures me he is a very sensible man, and right- 



headed and well disposed), and Eaitl she was married. We 
said, not at all. Then he hummed and hawed, and stam- 
mered and slobbered, and talked of the 'ease being in the 
hands of the Saint Office [the Inquisition ! !] under the ejes 
of his Holiness. What could he do H ' We fired off a tirade 
against the infamy of the action, said that the English 
tribunals ought to decide upon the validity of the marriage, 
that all they wanted was to go home, that the man might 
follow and make his claim good if he could, and that the 
Btory (if they were detained here) would make a noise in 
England, and would be echoed back to Franc* by the preas 
of both eonntries, and that it was very desirable to avoid 
such a scandal. He seemed struck with this, and said it 
would be best to send them off to settle their disputes at 
home, but that they must have patience, that time was 
necessary and the case must be examined. We were obliged 
to be contented with this, anil saying we were sure the case 
waa in good hands (which I doubt, for he would leave it 
there if he dared), with many scrapes and compliments we 
took our leave. The girl has never dared to show her face, 
for fear of being carried off by the lover or shot up in a 
convent by the Grand Inquisitor, so I tranquillised their minds 
and sent them out an airing. In the evening I spoke toMon- 
signore Spada, who has promised to help to get up a case in 
Italian, If it should be wanted. 

Dined with M. de la Ferronays, and went to his villa 
(Mattel) afterwards. He has been perfect in this affair, fiiU of 
prompt kindness ; but what a Government ! how imbecile, 
how superannuated ! — a Minister of ninety almost, a sove- 
reign of whom all that can be said is that he is a great 
canonist, and all that little bubbling and boiliug of priestery 
and munliery, which is at once odious, mischievous, and con- 
temptible, a sort of extinct volcano, all the stink of the sulphur 
without liny of the splendour of the eruption. They want the 
Preiiph again sadly. English subjects detained by the Inqnisi- 
tion in 1830 ! ! La Ferronays advised me to ask the Pope for 
a moment of audience, and to request him to see the girl 
himself, and interrogate her, and learn the truth of the case. 
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I had just done writing the above when a note came 
from La Ferronays with the passports for the KeUys, which 
Albani had sent him, so I had only to thank the Cardinal 
instead of mentioning it to the Pope. I did not think 
he would have been so quick. How enchanted they will be 
to-morrow morning. 

May 29th. — At ten Kestner called for Lovaine and me, 
and we went to the Pope.* His Court is by no means de- 
spicable. A splendid suite of apartments at the Quirinal 
with a very decent attendance of Swiss Guards, Guardie 
Nobili, Chamberlains — generally ecclesiastics — dressed in 
purple, valets in red from top to toe, of Spanish cut, and in 
the midst of all a barefooted Capuchin. After waiting a 
few minutes, we were introduced to the presence of the 
Pope by the Chamberlain, who knelt as he showed us in. 
The Pope was alone at the end of a very long and handsome 
apartment, sitting under a canopy of state in an arm-chair, 
with a table before him covered with books and papers, a 
crucifix, and a snuflF-box. He received us most graciously, 
half rising and extending his hand, which we all kissed. 
His dress was white silk, and very dirty, a white silk skull 
cap, red silk shoes with an embroidered cross, which the 
faithful kiss. He is a very nice, squinting old twaddle, and 
we liked liira. He asked us if we spoke Italian, and when 
we modestly answered, a little, he began in the most 
desperately unintelligible French I ever heard; so that, 
though no doubt he said many excellent things, it was 
nearly impossible to comprehend any of them ; but he talked 
with interest of our King's health, of the antiquities, and 
Vescovali, of Lucien Buonaparte and his extortion (for his 
curiosities), said when he was Cardinal he used to go often 
to Vescovali. He is, in fact, a connoisseur. Talked of quieting 
religious dissensions in England and the Catholic question; 
and when I said, ' Tres-Saint Pere, le Roi mon maitre n'a 
pas de meilleurs sujets que ses sujets catholiques,' his eyes 

* [The Popo was Pius VIII. (Frar.cisco Xavierio Castiglioni), whose 
reign was a very short one, for he succeeded Leo XII. in March 1829 and 
was succeeded by Gregory XVI. in December, 1830.] 
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whirled round in their sockets like teetotums, and he grinned 
from ear to ear. After about a quarter of an hour he bade 
us farewell ; we kissed his hand and backed out again. We 
then went to the Cardinal, whom I thanked warmly for his 
prompt attention to my request in having given the pass- 
ports to my protegees. It is the etiquette in the Court of 
the Quirinal for the servants to descend from behind the 
carriage, and the horses to go a foot pace. 

After this audience I took the passport to the Kellys. 
The mother was in bed, but the girl came to me in a transport 
of gratitude and joy. They went off in the evening to 
Florence. La Ferronays advised me to send them off 
directly, for fear the priests should begin to stir in the 
matter and raise fresh obstacles. 

In the afternoon went to Gibson's, the sculptor. He is 
very simple and intelligent, and appears to be devoted to his 
art. There is a magnificent Venus, composed from various 
models, like Zeuxis's statue of Juno at Crotona. 

Qnando Zeusi V immagine far volse 

Che par dovea nel tempio di Giunone, 

E tante belle nude insieme accolse, 

E per una fame in perfezione, 

Da cbi, una parte, e da chi, un' altra tolse. 

May Slat, — ^Yesterday the advocate to whom I had 
advised Mrs. Kelly to go came to me, and said he could 
not understand what she said, and she had desired him to 
call on me. I told him the story, and he said he would 
look into it and see what was to be done. I had advised 
her before she went to consult an Italian lawyer as to the 
necessary steps to be taken here in order to prove the inva- 
lidity of the marriage in England. This man, whose name 
is Dottore Belli, was recommended to me by Monsignore 
Spada as a clever lawyer, and particularly good for the case, 
because brother of one of the judges (or other oflScer) in the 
Vicar-General's court. But I suppose he has less influence 
over the brother than the brother over him, for this morning 
he sent me a very civil but formal letter, saying the 
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parties were married, and had abjured after instruction re- 
ceived ' — evidently a letter dictated by the court or by his 
brother, or at all events by some ecclesiastical interest 
They evidently want to make the marriage good to save 
their own credit, but there is a great mystery in the whole 
affair. Cardinal Weld told La Ferronays that they had 
not yet found the priest who had performed the ceremony. 
Bunsen at my request undertook to enquire into the affair, 
but up to the present moment (June 13th) he has only made 
the case more confused and inexplicable.^ 

To-day there was a grand ceremony of the transportation 
of the standard of a new saint (that is, one made about fifty 
yeai*s ago) from St. Peter's to San Lorenzo in Lucina, his 
own church. This saint is San Francisco Carraccioli, a 
Neapolitan. All the peasantry came in, covered with 
religious gewgaws, and the streets were crowded. There 
was a balcony at the Cardinal's as for the Girandola, but the 
Due de Dalberg and I went to the P.iazza di San Pietro, 
and saw it there ; it was curious. First came the guards ; 
then the footmen of the cardinals in State liveries, four for 
each, carrying torches ; the clergy of various orders with 
chandeliers, crucifixes, immense crosses, standards, and all 
with torches ; a long file of Jesuits, whose appearance was 
remarkable, so humble and absorbed did they look ; bands 
of music and soldiers, the whole reaching from the door of 

^ The conclusion of this affair is not less curious than its commence- 
ment. The parties returned to this countn\ Swift sued Miss Kelly in the 
Ecclesiastical Court for the restitution of conjugal rights. After much delay 
the case was elaborately argued before Sir John NichoU, who at Tery great 
length pronounced judgment against the validity of the marriage. Swift 
appealed to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, when the sentence 
of the Court below was reversed, and the ceremony at Rome decided to 
be a good and binding marriage. The parties were thus irrevocably made 
man and wife, and after some time had elapsed their mutual friends and 
relations set on foot a negotiation for a reconciliation, and eventually Miss 
Kelly Agreed to live with Mr. Swift, on condition that the marriage ceremony 
should be regularly performed, which was accordingly done : certain settle- 
ments were made, and they are now (for all I know to the contrarj') living 
happily and harmoniously together. [The further proceedings in this cause 
are described in the second volume of this Journal, when they came before 
the Privy Council.] 



St. Pek-r's to the other aide of the Castle of St. Angelo. 
This jirocesaion made the giro of the city, for we fell in with 
it a^ain in the Piazza della Colouua two hours afterwards. 
The Church of San Lorenzo and the aiijoiniag houses were 
lUumioated, and there was a picture, inscription, &c., stuck 
np over the door. The Cardinal GaJetti, who is the patron 
of this order, asked the General of the Jesuits to send some 
of his flock to swell the procession, which he was desirous of 
making as brilliant aa possible. The General eseused him- 
self on the ground that the Jesuits were not in the habit of 
attending processions. The Cardinal complained to the Pope 
of the General's refusal. The next time the Pope saw him 
(he goes once a week to the Quirinal to make his report), 
after discussing all their matters of business and giving him 
the benediction, just as he was leaving the room, the Pope 
vailed after him, ' reverend Father, I hope jou will not 
send less than a hundred of your Jesuits to the procession to- 
morrow.' The General was thunderstruck, but obliged to 
obey. This ecclesiastical anecdote makes a noise here. The 
present General is a Belgian, and a man of great abilitj. 
The Jesuits have a college here, aod a seminary ; a hundred 
in the one, and three hundred in the other. 

The process of saint^making is extremely curious. There 
are three grades of saintahip : the first, for which I forget 
the name, requires irreproachable moral conduct ; the second 
[ beatification), two well-proved miracles; the third (sanctiS- 
cstioii), three. It costs an immense sum of money to effect 
the whole, in some cases as much as 100,000 piastres. The 
process begins by an application to the Pope, on the part of 
the relatives of the candidate, or on that of tlie confraternity, 
if they belong to a religious order. The Pope refers the 
qoestion to a tribunal, and the claimants are obliged to 
appear with their proofs, which are severely scrutinised, and 
the miracles are only admitted upon the production of the 
moet satisfactory evidence. Individuals continually subscribe 
thin purpose, particularly for members of religious 
in order to increase the honour or glory of the 
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society. These trials last manj years, sometimes for cen- 
turies. There is a Princess of Sardinia, sister of the late 
King, who died lately, and they want to make a saint of her. 
The money (estimated at 100,000 piastres) is ready, but 
they cannot rout out a miracle by any means, so that they 
are at a dead stand-still before the second step. Nobody 
can be sanctified till two hundred years after their death, 
but they may arrive at the previous grades before that, and 
the proofs may be adduced and registered. 

Jun£ Ist. — Yesterday news came of the change in the 
French Ministry,* of which La Perronays knew nothing the 
night before, and from which Dalberg anticipates an 
increase of desperate measures on the part of the Court 
Went in the morning to Gibson's ; in the evening to the 
Orti Sallustiani, one of the many objects here not worth see- 
ing, though they show two great holes in a wall, which they 
call theCampo Scelerato, and they say it is the place where the 
frail vestals were buried. Coming back we met the Pope taking 
a drive — two coaches and four, with guards and outriders. 
We got out of the carriage and took off our hats, and our 
laqitais de place dropped on his knees. The Pope was in 
white, two people sitting opposite to him, and as he passed 
he scattered a blessing. All persons kneel when he appears — 
that is, all Catholics. The equipage was not brilliant. To 
the Oorsini Villa, the gardens of which are some of the 
shadiest and most agreeable in Rome, but nobody inhabits 
the palace. The Corsinis live at Florence, and when they 
come here they lodge elsewhere, for the malaria, they say, 
occupies their domain. Thus it is that between poverty and 
malaria Rome is deserted by its great men. But the popu- 
lation ought to be increasing, for almost every woman one 
meets is with child. Gell denies the malaria, says he 

' [Cliarlcs X. had signed the decree for the dissolution of the existing 
Chamber of Deputies on the IGth of May: on tlie 10th of May another 
ordinance appointed ^I. de Chantelauze to the Ministry of .Tustice. M. de 
l*eyronnet to the Interior, ^M. de Montbel to the Finances, and M- 
Capelle to the Department of Public Works. These appointmenti*, more 
especially that of M. de Peyronnet, were deemed in the highest degree 
hostile to the Liberal party.] 
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should not mind living where thej say it is dangerous to 
live ; but can this be matter of opinion 9 

In the evening looked into the Church and Piazza of San 
Lorenzo in Lucina. The church is hung with drapery, 
adorned with statues, and illuminated by innumerable wax 
candles. The piazza is illuminated too, and drapery hung 
out from the windows. There were crowds of people, lines of 
chairs, and boys bawling to the people to come and sit upon 
them ; others selling lemonade, others the life and exploits 
of the saint on penny papers ; a band of military music on 
a scaffolding, and guards patroling about. Between the in- 
tervals of the band the bells, in discordant chorus, regaled 
*the ears of the groundlings.' This strange, discordant 
scene, the foundation of which is religious, but which has but 
little of the appearance of religion in it, lasts eight successive 
days, and costs a vast sum of money — they say 9,000 scudi — 
the greatest part of which is furnished by the Government. 
It probably answers some end, for it is difficult to conceive 
that any Government, even this, should spend money, of 
which they have so little to spare, on these fooleries while 
poverty overspreads the land. This ceremony has not taken 
place before for a hundred years. The sight is certainly very 
gay. Close by, in the Palazzo Fiani, is a theatre of marionettes, 
who play a comedy of Goldoni. The Duke Fiani lets part 
of his palace for this purpose. What an exhibition of 
wretchedness ! He reserves a box which his servants let to 
anybody, whether on his account or their own I don't know. 

Evening. — Went before dinner to the Villa Madama, a 
ruined villa belonging to the royal house of Naples, with 
fine paintings still on the walls and ceilings, the vestiges of 
former luxury, and a capital view of Rome, the Tiber, the 
Milvian Bridge, and the mountains. After dinner to the 
San Gregorio to see the frescoes, the ' Martyrdom of St. 
Andrew,' the rival frescoes of Guido and Domenichino, and 
afterwards drove about till dark, when we went to a most 
extraordinary performance — that of the Flagellants. I had 
heard of it, and had long been curious to assist at it. The 
church was dimly lit by a few candles on the altar, the con- 

c c 2 
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gregation not numerous. There was a service, the people 
making the responses, after which a priest, or one of the 
attendants of the church, went round with a bundle of whips 
of knotted cord, and gave one to each person who chose to 
take it. I took mine, but my companion laughed so at seeing 
me gravely accept the whip, that he was obliged to hide his 
face in his hands, and was passed over. In a few minutes 
the candles were extinguished, and we were left in total 
darkness. Then an invisible preacher began exhorting his 
hearers to whip themselves severely, and as he went on his 
vehemence and passion increased. Presently a loud smacking 
was heard all round the church, which continued a few 
minutes ; then the preacher urged us to fresh exertions, and 
crack went the whips again louder and faster than before 
as he exhorted. The faithful flogged till a bell rang ; the 
whips stopped, in a few minutes the candles were lit again, 
and the priest came round and collected his cords. I had 
squeezed mine in my hands, so that he did not see it, and I 
brought it away with me. As soon as the candles were ex- 
tinguished the doors were locked, so that nobody could go 
out or come in till the discipline was over. I was rather 
nervous when we were locked up in total darkness, but nobody 
whipped me, and I certainly did not whip myself. A more ex- 
traordinary thing (for sight it can't be called) I never wit- 
nessed. I don't think the people stripped, nor, if they did, 
that the cords could have hurt them much. From thence 
to St. Peter's, where we found the qnaranV ore and the high 
altar illuminated with heaps of candles. Only a few lights 
scattered at a great distance through the rest of the church, 
very few people there ; but the dim light, the deep shades, 
the vast space, and the profound stillness were sublime. 
Certainly nothing in the world can approach St. Peter's, and 
it always presents somethin^r new to admire. 

From St. Peter's to the Vatican, to see the statues by 
torchlight. The eflFect is wonderful, and totally unlike that 
which is produced by day. The finest statues unquestion- 
ably gain the most, and it is easy, after seeing this, to under- 
stand why most of the best are found in the baths ; a better 
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notion, too, may be formed of their magnificence. It would 
aMm M if some statues liad been formed expressly to be thus 
flidiibited. There is a mutilat«d statue they call a Niobe 
(God knows why), with drapery blown back by the wind and 
appearing qoite transparent. This effect cannot be produced 
by daylight. 

Juni; 2ii(i. —Called on Bonsen, who has not yet got an 
answer from the agent he sent to the office of the Grand 
Vicar. I ha<l a long conversation with htm about the eipe- 
diency ol" appointing an English Minister or agent of sume 
Bort at Rome, which he tliinka very desirable and very feasi- 
ble, upon the same plan on which the diplomatic relations 
of Prussia with Rome are conducted, and which he aaya go 
on very smoothly, and without embarrassment or incon- 
venience. There ia good faith on both sides. The Catholic 
bishops do not attempt to deceive the Government, and he 
thinks that the Court of Rome does not attempt to hold any 
clandestine intercourse with the Prussian States. He says 
Albani is a sensible man ; that the cardinals are bigoted and 
prejudiced, hostile to England, and most of them forgetful 
of all the See of Rome owes to our country ; but they are 
still aware that, in the hour of danger, it is to England and 
the Protestant countries tbey must look for protection, aa 
they found it when Austria wanted to strip them of the 
March of Ancona. He thinks there is much superstition 
among the lower classes, little religion among any, great im- 
morality in all ; the same desire of intriguing and extending 
its influence which the Romish Church has always had, but 
with very diminished means and resources. The Inquisition 
is still active in repressing heresy among Roman subjects, but 
not venturing to meddle with the opinions of foreigners, Its 
principles and its forms are the same aa in former times. He 
says we have an inefficient Consul at Ancona, who vi&a put in 
by Canning on account of his Liverpool connections. It would 
bo very desirable to establish a regular Protestant church iu 

Ie, with an able and permanent minister ; but there is 
an occasional church, with anybody who will serve in it, 
wbo ia paid by the congregation, bnt such a man is 
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totally unable to cope with the Catholic preachers, and con- 
sequently many converts are made to the Catholic religion. 
A Consul-General at Bome might answer the purpose of an 
agent, and, without being an accredited Minister, perform 
all the functions of one. This was the pith of what he said, 
besides a great deal about the Catholic religion itself, its in- 
feriority to the Eeformed, its incompatibility with free insti- 
tutions, and a good deal more, not much to the purpose. 
Bunsen is a man of very considerable information, learned, 
very obliging, and communicative, sensible, moderate, but 
rather prejudiced. At this moment he is full of the French 
expedition [to Algiers], and their colonising projects, of 
which he is thoroughly persuaded and not a little afraid. 

The Due de Dalberg told me that at the Congress of 
Vienna he was deputed to speak to Consalvi about ceding 
the March of Ancona to the Austrians. He answered, ^ My 
dear Duke, the Congress can treat us as it pleases. If we are 
pressed, we must retreat to the walls ; further we cannot go, 
and we are there already.' The Cardinal afterwards spoke 
to the Emperor, and the next day Mettemich said he had 
orders from the Emperor to declare that he would take no- 
thing from the Pontifical States without the free concurrence 
of the Pope ; so there ended that question. 

At niijht. — Just returned from Frascati with Henry de 
Eos — a very agreeable expedition. We went to the inn, a 
most execrable hotel, but dined very well on a repast we had 
the foresight to take with us. Before dinner went to the 
Villa Conti, which has a delicious garden, with fine trees 
and ample shade, and one of the prettiest fails of water I 
have seen. The house we did not enter, but it appeared 
small. To the Villa Marconi, without any garden, but a 
capital house, and the only one which looks well kept and 
inhabited. The Marconi house in the Conti garden would 
be perfect. After dinner to Tusculum, a beautiful walk 
under shade, with magnificent views over the Campagna on 
one side and Monte Cavo, Rocca di Papa, and the Prati 
d' Annibale on the other. The remains at Tusculum are next 
to nothing, part of a theatre, of an aqueduct, and of the 



nails. I believe the town was destroyed by Pope Celeatine 
HL (1191}, in order to extirpate a. band of robbers which 
had long infested the country and made Tusculuin their 
stronghold. All the country hereabout is beautiful, and 
the air excellent, so that a more perfect residence cannot 
be imagined. To the Villa Belvidere, belonging to Prince 
Aldobrandini, deserted and neglected, but very enjoyable, 
full of childish waterworks," but a good house, which is to be 
hired for 150/. a year, and might be made very comfortable. 
Here is Mount Parnassus, and the water turns an organ, 
and so makes Apollo and the Muses utter horrid sounds, and 
a Triton has a horn which he is made to blow, producing a 
very discordant noise. I fell in with Lady Sandwich, and 
went back to tea with lier at a villa which belonged to the 
Cardinal York. There are the royal arms of England, a bust 
of the Cardinal, and a picture of his father or brother. We 
also went to the Kufinella, whence the view is extremely fine ; 
this was Lucien Buonaparte's villa, and the scene of the cap- 
tore of a painter and a steward by the banditti, who carried 
them oft' from the door of the villa and took them into the 
Abnizzi, which may be descried from the terrace. The cice- 
rone who went with us (a tiresome and chattering fellow) 
told us that he had attended Queen Caroline, that they had 
come to him for evidence against her, and he had declared he 
knew nothing, but he said he could have deposed to some 
things uui'avourable to her, having seen her and Bergami 
together and witnessed their familiarity. 

June 4th. — Yesterday rode round tlie walla. In the 
evening to the Vatican, and afterwards to Bunsen's. He gave 
me his memorandum to read, which is contained in a letter 
to Wilmot Horttju of the 28th of December, 1828, upon the 
settlement of the Catholic question, and his view of the mode 
in which it might be done. He approves of Wilmot's plan, 
not knowing at that time that the Duke had resolved to 
grant unqualified eitiancipiition. lu this paper he describes 
tiic existing arrangements between the other Protestant 
Powers and the Court of Rome, and states in what manner 
he thinks we might pursue a similar course. It is well done, 
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and his ideas appear to me very clear and sound. It is pretty 
evident that we should meet with no difSculties here, and 
that they would practically agree to everything we should re- 
quire, provided we did not insist upon their doing so in specific 
terms. Our difficulties would arise from the extreme parties 
at home — the ultra-Catholics and the ultra-Protestants — 
but a steady hand might steer betwixt them both. Bunsen 
describes what has been done in Prussia, Hanover, Nether- 
lands, and the minor German States ; the Prussian arrange- 
ments appear to be the wisest. When the King of Prussia 
began to negotiate, he did not allow his Ministers to enter 
upon any discussion of principles, nor to ask for any express 
sanction of the status quo. On the other hand he did not 
prescribe to the Church of Rome the canonical form in which 
an express or tacit acknowledgment of the claims and rights 
of the Crown was to be made as to the secularisation of Church 
property. The Netherlands went on a different plan, and 
framed a constitution of the Soman Catholic Church in their 
dominions, called a Pragmatic Sanction, which they wanted 
the Pope to acknowledge. The Hanoverian Government 
also wished to conclude a formal treaty, and oblige the Pope 
to sanction certain civil regulations concerning Church go- 
vernment. He observes that the Court of Rome will appear 
Ignorant of, and thus tacitly acknowledge, many things which 
it never will nor can expressly sanction and approve. 

Throughout Germany, both Catholic and Protestant, all 
correspondence between the clergy and the Pope goes 
through the Government by the law of the country — all 
matters public and private — the Pope's bulls and briefs are 
returned in the same way; and whenever any of these 
contain expressions which run against the national laws, 
the placet regium is only given with clauses reserving the 
rights of the Crown, and annulling what is irreconcilable 
with the civil law. The Court of Rome is quite aware of 
this practice, and the legations of Bavaria and Austria, as 
well as those of Prussia and Hanover, present the respective 
petitions of their clergy through their Roman agents. 
Bunsen says nothing can be practically more established! 
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but that no consideration wonld induce the Pope formally to 
sanction the practice in a treaty. 

In the arrangements respecting the appointment of 
bishops and dignitaries, Prussia proposed the establishment 
of chapters, with the same right of election which had ex- 
isted before the French Eevolution. The smaller States of 
Germany followed a similar plan. Hanover proposed and 
obtained a veto. The chapter presents a list ; the Government 
strikes out any name, but must leave two, out of which the 
chapter may elect, but in case of irregularity or inconvenience 
the chapter may make a second list. The Netherlands have 
the same system of limited veto and second list, and the 
confidential brief in addition.^ The chapters have the right 
of election, the Pope of confirmation, by canonical institu- 
tion as the necessary condition of the bishop's consecration ; 
but besides a confidential brief was agreed on desiring the 
chapter not to elect as bishop a person ^ minus gratam 
serenissimo regi ; ' this ensures respect to the royal recom- 
mendation. 

June 5th. — Yesterday morning called on M. de la Perro- 
nays, but only saw him for a minute, for the Austrian Ambas- 
sador arrived, and I was obliged to go. He is in great alarm 
as well as sorrow at the appointment of M. de Peyronnet ^ and 
the aspect of affairs in France. He told me that he had so 
little idea of this appointment that he would have guessed 
anybody rather than that man, who was so odious ; that he 
Had been rejected for three successive places, for the repre- 
sentation of which he had stood when he was Minister ; that 
Villele, with all his influence, could not get him elected ; and 
that in the Chamber of Peers he had been so intemperate 
that he had been repeatedly caUed to order, a thing which 
hardly ever occurred ; that the Government had evidently 

* [These facts, originally suggested by Bunsen at Kome to Mr. Greville, 
were afterwards used by hi ui as the basis of his argument for the establish- 
meiit of diplomatic relations with the Court of Konin in his book on the 
* Policy of England to Ireland,' published in 184o.] 

' [M. de Peyronnet was the Garde des Sceaux in the Polignac Cabinet : 
he WHB considered one of the most reactionary members of that ill-fated 
AdminiitiatioD.] 
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thrown away the scabbard by naming him on the eve of a 
general election, and thus offering a sort of insolt to the 
whole nation ; that it rendered his own position here very 
disagreeable, although his was an ecclesiastical and not a 
political mission, and that he in fact considered it only 
as an honourable retreat ; yet he had written to Polignac 
the moment the news reached him, saying that if he con- 
sidered him as in the least degree implicated politically with 
his Government he should immediately resign, and that if 
he found by his answer that he looked upon him bs in the 
remotest degree connected with their measures he should 
instantly retire. I saw Dalberg afterwards, who appears to 
me deeply alarmed. He looks with anxiety to the Duke of 
WelUngton as the only man whose authority or interference 
can arrest the French Ministry in the career which must 
plunge France into a civil war, if not create a general war 
in Europe. He believes that Mettemich and the Austrians 
are backing up Charles X., and that, in case of any troubles, 
they will, in virtue of the Treaty of Chaumont, pour troops 
into France. His hope, then, is that fhe Duke will interpose 
and prevent this Austrian interference. 

When La Ferronays told Polignac his opinion of the 
course he was beginning, the other only said, *Mon cher, 
tu ne connais pas le pays.' The King told Dalberg himself 
that he would rather labour for his bread than be King of 
England, that it was not being a king. In his presence, 

too, he asked General , the Governor of Paris, what was 

the disposition of the troops, and he answered, ' Excellent, 
sir ; I have been in all the casernes, and they desire nothing 
so much as to fight for your Majesty ; ' and such words as 
these the King swallows and acts upon. Their confidence, 
audacity, and presumption are certainly admirable, disdain- 
ing any art and management, and apparently anxious to 
bring about a crisis with the least possible delay. 

Jime 1th, — Drove about yesterday takmg leave of people 
and places, the former of which I probably shall, and the 
latter shall not, see again. I have seen almost ever}'thing, 
but leave Rome with great regret, principally because I am 
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afraid I shall never come again. If I was sure of returning 
I should not mind it. 

Three o* clock. — Have determined to stay till after the 
Corpus Domini. Called on the Cardinal, who received me A 
bras ouverts, was full of civilities, and reconducted me to the 
outward room ; talked of the Catholics and of the anxiety 
of his Government to see relations established with ours. 
I was obliged to go and take leave of him, for Bruti brought 
me a message full of politeness and a letter to convey to the 
Nuncio at Paris. Then to La Perronays, who says, as does 
Dalberg, that he is persuaded it will end by the recall of 
Villele to the Ministry — a compromise that all parties will 
be glad to make — that he has had the prudence to decline 
being a party to Polignac's Administration, and when he is 
called to form one he vrtll have nothing to say to Polignac.* 
It certainly will be curious if Villele, after being driven from 
the Government with universal execration, and almost pro- 
scribed, should in two years be recalled by the general voice 
as the only man who can save Prance from anarchy and civil 
war. La Perronays says that Yill^le is not a great Minister, 
but a clever man, with great ingenuity and the art of manage- 
ment. He wishes to be thought like Pitt, who was also 
obliged to quit the Ministry, and afterwards resumed it ; 
and he considers Polignac as his Addington, not that the 
resemblance holds good in any of the particulars, either of 
the men, or the times, or the circumstances. 

June 8fh. — Last night to the La Perronays', when the 
Princess Aldobrandini was so delighted with the anecdote of 
my horse-shoe that she is gone off to the Pantheon to look 
at it. It was a full moon and a clear night, so I went to 
the Coliseum, and passed an hour there. I never saw it so 

^ [M. de Villele had come to Paris from his country seat in April, and a 
secret attempt had been made to bring him back to power. Prince Polignac 
offered him a seat in the Cabinet, but showed no disposition to make way 
for him. The King feared Vill^Ie and preferred Polignac. Yet if M. de 
Villdle had then returned to power, he would probably have saved the 
monarchy and changed the course of events in Europe. (See Duvergier 
de Hauranne, * Histoire du Gouvemement parlementaire en France/ tome z. 
p. 468, for a narration of these transactions.)] 
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well; the moon rode above without a cloud, but with a 
brilliant planet close to her ; there was not a breath of air, 
not a human being near but the soldiers at the gates below 
and the monk above with me ; not a sound was heard but 
those occasional noises of the night, the bark of a dog, the 
chimes from churches and convents, the chirp of a bird, 
which only served to make silence audible. Though I have 
seen the Coliseum a dozen times before, I never was so 
delighted with its beauty and grandeur as to-night. No 
description in poetry or painting can do it justice ; it is a 
* wreck of ruinous perfection,' whose charm must be felt, 
and on such a night as this. The measures which the 
Government have taken to save the Coliseum from destruc- 
tion will certainly accomplish that end, but its picturesque 
appearance will be greatly damaged. There is no part of 
the ruin which is not already supported by some modem 
brickwork, and they are building a wall which will nearly 
surround it. If they had been more selfish they would 
have left it to moulder away, and posterity to grumble over 
their stinginess or indifference. I am always tossed back- 
wards and forwards between admiration of the Coliseum and 
St. Peter's, and admire most that which I see last. They 
are certainly ' magis pares quam similes,' but worth every- 
thing else in Italy put together, except Paestura. 

To-day the spiritual arms of the Church are to be fulmi- 
nated against a sinner in a case which is rather curious. 
There are two brothers who live at a place called Genezzano, 
in two adjoining houses, which formerly formed but one, 
belonging to the Colonna family, of whom the progenitor? 
of these men bought it. A short time ago a man came to 
the brothers, and told them that in a particular spot on the 
premises there was a treasure concealed, the particulars of 
which he had learned from a memorandum in the papers of 
the Colonna family, to which he had got access, and he 
proposed to discover the same to them, if they would give 
him a part of it. They agreed, when he told them that 
under a little column built against a wall they would find a 
flat brick, covering a hole, in which was an earthen pot 
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containing 2,000 dncats in gold. The column was there, so 
at night the brothers set to work to take it down, and be- 
neath it they found the flat stone as described. When one 
of them (an apothecary) said to the other that, after all, 
it was probably an invention, that they should be laughed 
at for their pains, and he thought they had better give up 
the search. The other (who must be a great flat) said, * Very 
well,' and they retired to bed. In the morning the apothecary 
told the other that in the night he could not help thinking 
of this business, and that his curiosity had induced him to 
get up and dig on, and that he had actually found the pot, 
but nothing in it. The other, flat as he was, could not 
stand this, and on examining the pot, he found marks which, 
on further investigation, turned out to be indication of coin 
having been in it. The thief stuck to his story, so the 
dupe complained, and, as the presumption is considered to 
be strongly against him, they are going to try what excom- 
munication will do. It is remarkable that they asked this 
man if he would swear upon the Host that he had not found 
any money, and this he refused to do, though he continued 
to deny it and to decline restitution. He was accounted a 
very religious man, and these were religious scruples, which, 
however, were not incompatible with robbery and fraud* 
His refusal to swear was taken as a moral evidence of guilt, 
and he was to be excommunicated to-day. 

June 9th. — Saw Torlonia's house ; very fine, and the only 
one in Bome which is comfortably furnished, and looks as 
if it was inhabited. A great many good pictures, and 
Canova's Hercules and Lycus, which I do not admire. In 
the evening to the Convent of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, which 
is remarkably clean and well kept. There are forty-five 
friars (Passionisti), whose vows are not irrevocable, and, 
though the cases do not often occur, they can lay aside the 
habit if they please. They live on charity. In their garden 
is a beautiful palm, one of three which grow in Rome. They 
have several apartments for strangers who may like to retire 
to the convent for a few days, which are very decently 
furnished, clean, and not uncomfortable. They were at 
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supper when I got there, so I went to look at them. They 
eat in silence at two long tables like those in our college 
halls, and instead of conversation they were entertained by 
some passages of the life of St. Ignatius, which a friar was 
reading from a pulpit. Their supper seemed by no means 
despicable, for I met a smoking frittura which looked and 
smelt very good, and the table was covered with bread, fruit, 
vegetables, and wine. But they fast absolutely three times 
a week, and whip themselves {la di8ciplina) three others. 
They teach theology and la dogmatica^ and there is a 
library containing (they told me) books of all sorts, though 
their binding (for I only saw them through a trellis) looked 
desperately theological. At night to a very fine/eu d" artifice 
in the Piazza San Lorenzo, which ended the festivities in 
honour of San Francisco Caraccioli, whose name appeared 
emblazoned amidst rockets and squibs and crackers, and the 
uproarious delight of the mob. Afterwards to the Pantheon 
to see it by moonlight, but the moon was not exactly over 
the roof, so it failed, but the effect of the partial light and 
the stars above was fine with the torches below half hid be- 
hind the columns. 

June 10th, — I thought I had seen everything here worth 
seeing, yet, though I have been several times to the Capitol, 
I have somehow missed seeing the Palazzo dei Conservatori, 
containing the famous wolf that suckled Romulus and Remus, 
in bronze, said to have been struck by lightning (of which 
it bears all the marks) the day Julius Ca}sar was killed ; the 
boy picking the thorn from his foot ; the statue of the first 
Brutus ; the geese of the Capitol (which are more like ducks) ; 
and the Fasti Consulares. It just occurred to me in time, 
and I went there yesterday morning. After dinner to the 
Villa Ludovisi with the Dalbergs and Aldobrandinis, which 
must owe its celebrity principally to the difficulty of getting 
access to it. I was extremely disappointed ; Guercino's 
^ Aurora ' is not to be compared to Guide's ; his * Day ' and 
* Night' are very tine,- and the * Fame ' magnificent, but the 
ladies bustled through so rapidly that it was not possible to 
examine anything. The gardens are large, but all straight 
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walks and clipped hedges. The gallery of statues contains 
three or four fine things, but they are huddled together and 
their efiFect spoilt. 

Jwne Wth. — Whilst the carriage is getting ready I may as 
weD scribble the last day at Rome. And this morning went at 
eight to the Palazzo Accoramboni, to see the procession of 
the Corpus Domini, and waB disappointed. This Palazzo 
Accoramboni, in which we were accommodated, belonged to 
a very rich old man, who was married to a young and pretty 
wife. He died and left her all his fortune, but suspecting 
that she was attached to*a young man who used to frequent 
the house, he made the bequest conditional upon her not 
marrying a^in, and if she did the whole property was to 
go to some religious order. She was fool enough (and the 
man too) to marry, but clandestinely. She had two children, 
and this brought the marriage to light. They therefore lost 
the property, amounting to 10,000i. or 12,000/. a year; but 
the Pope, in his vast generosity, allows her out of it 300 
piastres (about 65i.) a year, and gives a portion of 1,000 
piastres (200Z.) to each of the little girls. It is supposed 
that she consulted some priest, who urged her to marry 
secretly, and then revealed the fact to the order interested. 
Otherwise it is diflScult to account for their folly. 

The magnificence of ceremonies and processions here de- 
pends upon the locality, and the awnings and flowers round 
the piazza spoilt it aU. It was long and rather tiresome — 
all the monks and religious orders in Rome, the cardinals 
and the Pope, plenty of waxlights, banners, and crosses, the 
crosses of Constantine and Charlemagne. The former is 
not genuine, that of Charlemagne is really the one he gave 
to the See. The Pope looks as if he was huddled into a 
short bed, and his throne, or whatever it is called, is ill 
managed. He is supposed to be in the act of adoration of 
the Host, which is raised before him, but as he cannot kneel 
for such a length of time, he sits covered with drapery, and 
with a pair of false legs stuck out behind to give his figure 
the appearance of kneeling. Before him are borne the triple 
crown and other Pontifical ornaments. The Guardia Nobile, 
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commanded by Prince Barberini, looked very handsome, and 
all the troops en trea -belle tenue. All the Ambassadors 
and foreigners were in this palace, and from it we flocked 
to St. Peter's, which is always a curious sight on these occa- 
sions from the multitudes in it and the variety of their ap- 
pearance and occupation — cardinals, princes, princesses, 
mixed up with footmen, pilgrims, and peasants. Here, Mass 
going on at an altar, and crowds kneeling round it ; there, 
the Host deposited amidst a peal of music at another ; in 
several corners, cardinals dressing or undressing, for they all 
take off the costume they wore in the procession and resume 
their scarlet robes in the church ; men hurrying about with 
feathers, banners, and other paraphernalia of the day, the 
peasantry in their holiday attire, and crowds of curious 
idlers staring about. All this is wonderfully amusing, and 
is a scene which presents itself in continual variety. Went 
afterwards and took leave of all my friends — La Ferronays, 
Dalbergs, Bunsens, Lovaines, &c. — and at seven, to my great 
sorrow, left Bome. But as I do all that superstition dictates, 
I drank in the morning a glass of water at the Fountain of 
Trevi, for they say that nobody ever drinks of the Fountain 
of Trevi without returning to Eome. 

The road about Narni and Augustus's Bridge is beautifully 
picturesque. I set off directly to the cascade, with which I 
was as much delighted as I was disappointed with that of 
Tivoli. It is diflScult to conceive anythiog more magnificent 
than the whole of this scenery. 

Florence^ June lOfA. — The horses were announced, and I 
was obliged to break off my account of Temi and resume it 
here, where I arrived after a tedious journey of forty hours 
from Rome. 

Most people are dragged up the mountain by fcori*, see the 
upper part of the fall, and walk down. But, as the hovi were 
not at hand, I reversed the usual order, walked to the bottom, 
and then toiled to the top. The walk, which is lovely, lies 
through the grounds of a count, who has a house close to 
the Nera (the Xera (Nar) is the river into wliieh tbe Velino 
runs, and in which there is very good trout fishing}, where 
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the Queen of England once lived for a month. At the dif- 
ferent points of view are little cabins (which would be very 
picturesque if they were less rudely constructedj for the ac- 
commodation of artists and other travellers. This gentle- 
man has got a house which he reserves for the use of 
artists, of which there are always several on the spot during 
the summer. They pay nothing for the accommodation, but 
each is obliged to leave a drawing when he goes away ; and 
by this means he has got an interesting collection of the 
scenery of Terni. Nothing can be more accurate, a« well as 
beautiful, than Byron's description of the cascade, and it is 
wonderful in his magnificent poetry how he has kept his 
imagination within the bounds of truth, and neither added 
a circumstance nor lavished an epithet to which it is not 

entitled. 

Horribly beantifal ! but on the verge 

From side to side, beneath the glitteriog morn, 

An Iris sits amidst the infernal surge, 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 

Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 

By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn : 

Resembling, *mid the torture of the scenp. 

Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. 

The rainbows are very various, seen firom different points : 
from the middle, where the river rushes from the vortex of 
the great fall to plunge into another, the stream appears to 
be painted with a broad layer of divers colours, never broken 
or mixed till they are tossed up in the cloud of spray, and 
mingled with it in a thousand variegated sparkles. Above, 
an iris bestrides the moist green hill which rises by the side 
of the fall ; and, as the spray is whirled up in greater or 
less abundance, it perpetually and rapidly changes its 
colours, now disappearing altogether, and now beaming with 
the utmost vividness. The man told nie that at night the 
moon forms a white rainbow on the hiU. There is a de- 
licious but dangerous coolness all about the cascade. All 
the scenery about is as beautiful as possible. Just above 
the great fall is the Yelinus tearing along in the same 
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channel, which was first made for him by the Boman Consnl 
2,200 years ago — 

Velino cleaves the wave-worn precipice — 

and there, the piide told me, some years ago a man threw 
in a young and beantiful wife of whom he was jealous. He 
took her to see the cascade, and when he got to this part 
(which is at the end of a narrow path overhang with brush- 
wood) he got rid of the boys who always follow visitors, and 
after some delay returned alone, and' said the woman had 
fallen in. One scream had been heard, but there was no- 
body to witness the truth. The mangled body was found in 
the stream below. Jealousy is probably common here. As 
I was walking a man passed me, going in great haste to the 
mountain, but I paid no attention to him. When I got back 
I heard that he was escaping from justice (into the Abruzzi, 
which are in the Neapolitan dominions], having stabbed his 
brother-in-law a few moments before out of jealousy of his 
wife. The wounded man was still alive, but badly hurt. 
The murderer was un hravo meehanico. 

The mountain and the river have undergone many revo- 
lutions. The rock through which the present path is cut 
has been formed entirely by petrified deposits, and there are 
marks in various parts of former cascades from which the 
water has been turned away. Clement VIII. (Aldobrandini) 
turned the water into its present course. At the bottom the 
old outlet of the Romans is dry, but is marked with that 
solidity which defies time, like all their works of this kind. 
Great part of the road from Terni is beautiful, and the 
Papal towns and villages appear to be in much better con- 
dition than on the other road. Some of them perched on 
the mountains are remarkably picturesque. 

BolognUy June 14Wt. — I went yesterday morning to Pra- 
tolino to see the statue of the genius of the Apennines, by 
John of Bologna, six miles from Florence. Pratolino was 
the favourite residence of the famous Bianca Capello. The 
house has been pulled down. It is in a very pretty English 
garden belonging to the Grand Duke, and, I think, amazingly 



grand, bat disgraced by presiding over a duck pond. They 
told me that if lie stood up (aud be looks as if he could if 
lie would] he would be thirty hraccia in height. I went 
iuto his head, and surveyed him on all sides. He ought to 
be placed over some torrent, or on the side of a mountain ; 
bnt as he is, from a little distance (whence the ducks and 
their pond are not visible) he is sublime. Myriads of 
fire-flies sparkled in everj- bush ; they are beautiful in a 
night joumc-y. flitting about like meteors and glittering 
like shtmting stars. 

I>ined with Lady Normanby at Sesto, set off at half-past 
eight, and arrived here at nine this morning. The first thing 
I did was to present my letter to Madame de Marescalchi 
from her sister, the Duchesse de Dalberg, who received me 
graciously and asked me to dinner; the next to call on 
Mezieofanti at the public library, whom I found at his desk 
in the great room, surrounded by a great many people read- 
ing. He received me very civdly, and almost immediately 
took me into another room, where I had a long conversation 
with him. He seems to be between fifty nnd sixty years of 
a^, short, pale, and thiu, and not at all remarkable in 
couutenance or mauuer. He spoke English with extraor- 
dinary fluency and correctness, and with a very slight accent, 
I endeavoured to detect some inaccuracy of expression, but 
could not. though perhaps his phraseology was occasionally 
more stifl' than that of au EngUshmau would be. He gave 
me an account of his beginning to study languages, which 
he did not do till he was of a mature age. The first he 
maal^red were the (jreek and Hebrew, the latter on account 
of divinity, and afterwards he began the modern languages, 
acquiring the idioms of each as he became acquainted with 
the parent tongue. He saiil that be had no particular dis- 
position that way when a child, and I was surprised wbeu 
he said that the knowledge of several languages was of no 
HAsistance to him in mastering others; on the contrary, 
that when he set to work at a fresh language he tried to 
put out of his head all others. I asked him of all modem 
lajiguages which he preferred, aud which he considered the 
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richest in literature. He said, ' Without doubt the Italiaii.' 
He then discussed the genius of the English language, and 
the merits of our poets and historians, read, and made me 
read, a passage of an English book, and then examined the 
etymology and pronunciation of several words. He has never 
been out of Italy, or further in it than Leghorn, talks of 
going to Rome, but says it is so difficult to leave his library. 
He is very pleasing, simple, and communicative, and it is 
extraordinary, with his wonderful knowledge, that he should 
never have written and published any work upon languages. 
He asked me to return if I stayed at Bologna. The library 
has a tolerable suite of apartments, and the books, amount- 
ing to about 80,000 volumes, are in excellent order. One 
thousand crowns a year are allowed for the purchase of 
new books. 

The Bolognese jargon is unintelligible. A man came 
and asked him some questions while I was there in a 
language that was quite strange to me, and when I asked 
Mezzofanti what it was, he said Bolognese, and that, though 
not harmonious, it was forcible and expressive. After- 
wards to the gallery, which contains the finest pictures in 
Italy, though only a few : the Guidos and Domenichinos are 
splendid. I think Doraenichino the finest painter that ever 
existed. 

June 15th. — Dined yesterday with Madame de Marescalchi, 
who lives in a great palace, looking dirty and uncomfortable, 
except one or two rooms which they occupy. There is a 
gallery of pictures, all of which are for sale. Seven or eight 
Italians caiue to dinner, whose names I never discovered. 
After dinner she took me to the Certosa, to see the Carapo 
Santo, which is a remarkably pretty spot, and the dead appear 
to be more agreeably lodged at Bologna than the living. I 
had much rather die here than live here. It is very unlike 
the Canipo Santo at Pisa, entirely modern, and looks ex- 
ceedingly cheerful. Guido's skull is kept here. 

Went again to the gallery, and the Zambeccari Palace, 
where there are a few good pictures, but not many. All the 
pictures in all the palaces are for sale. 
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In the ferry y crosshig the Po {i.e. written in the ferry). 

Called on Madame de Marescalchi to take leave. Set off 
at half-past one, and in clouds of dust arrived at Ferrara. 
It is curious to see this town, so large, deserted, and melan- 
choly. A pestilence might have swept over it, for there 
seems no life in it, and hardly a soul is to be seen in the 
streets. It is eight and a half miles round, and contains 
24,000 inhabitants, of which 3,000 are Jews, and their quarter 
is the only part of the town which seems alive. They are, as 
usual, crammed into a corner, five streets being allotted to 
them, at each end of which is a gate that is closed at nine 
o'clock, when the Jews are shut in for the night. The 
houses are filthy, stinking, and out of repair. The Corso 
is like a street in an English town, broad, long, the houses 
low, and with a trottoir on both sides. The Castle, sur- 
rounded by a moat, stands in the middle of the town, a 
gloomy place. In it lives the Cardinal Legate* I went to 
see the dungeon in which Tasso was confined; and the 
library, where they show Ariosto's chair and inkstand, a 
medal found upon his body when his tomb was opened^ two 
books of his manuscript poetry ; also the manuscript of the 

* Gerusalemme,' with the alterations which Tasso made in it 
while in prison, and the original manuscript of Guarini's 

* Pastor Fido.' The custode told me that in the morning the 
library was full of readers, which I did not believe. There 
are some illuminated Missals, said to be the finest in Italy. 
Though the idea of gaiety seems inconsistent with Ferrara, 
they have an opera, corso, and the same round of festivals 
and merriment as other Italian towns, but I never saw so 
dismal a place. 

Venicey June 16/ A. — We crossed the Po, and afterwards 
the Adige, in boats. The country is flat, and reminded me 
of the Netherlands. I was asleep all night, but awoke in 
time to see some of the villas on the banks of the Brenta. 
Of Padua I was unconscious. Embarked in a gondola at 
Fusina, and arrived at this remarkable city under the bad 
auspices of a dark, gloomy, and very cold day. It is Venice, 
but living Venice no more. In my progress to the inn I 
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saw nothing but signs of rain and blasted grandeur, palaces 
half decayed, and the windows boarded np. The approach 
to the city is certainly as corions as possible, so totally un- 
like everything else, and on entering the Great Canal, and 

finding 

The death-like silence and the dread repose 

of a place which was once the gayest and most brilliant in the 
world, a little pang shoots across the imagination, recollecting 
its strange and romantic history and its poetical associations. 
Two o'cloeJc. — I am just driven in by a regular rainy day, 
and have the prospect of shivering through the rest of it in 
a room with marble floor and hardly any furniture. How- 
ever, it is the only bad day there has been since the beginning 
of my expedition. The most striking thing in Venice (at 
least in such weather as this) is the unbroken silence. The 
gondolas glide along without noise or motion, and, except 
other gondolas, one may traverse the city without per- 
ceiving a sign of life. I went first to the Church of Santa 
Maria dei Frati, which is fine, old, and adorned with painting 
and sculpture. At Santa Maria dei Frati Titian was buried. 
Canova intended a monument for him, but after his death his 
design was executed and put up in this church, but for him, 
and not for Titian, the reverse of ' sic vos non vobis.' Here 
are tombs of several Doges, of Francis Foscari, with a pompous 
inscription. The body of Carmagnola lies here in a wooden 
cofiin ; his head is under the stone on which it was cut off 
in the Piazza di San Marco. He was beheaded by one of 
those pieces of iniquity and treachery which the Venetian 
Government never scrupled to use when it suited them. 
Then to the Scuola di San Rocco, containing a splendid 
apartment and staircase, all richly gilded, painted by Tintoret, 
and with bronze doors. To the Church of Santa Maria della 
Salute, containing a very rich altar-piece of precious stones, 
which is locked up, and produced on great occasions ; and in 
the sacristy three fine pictures by Titian. To the Church 
of St. Mark and the Doge's Palace — all very interesting, 
antique and splendid. But the Austrians have modernised 
some of the rooms, and consequently spoilt them. They 
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have also blocked up the Bridge of Siglis, and the reason (they 
told me) is that all the foreigners who come here are so curious 
to walk over it, which seems an odd one for shutting it up. 
The halls of audience and of the different councils are magni- 
ficently gilded, and contain some very fine pictures. 

The Hall of the Council of Ten (the most powerful and 
the most abominable tribunal that ever existed) has been 
partly modernised. In the Chamber of the Inquisitors of 
State is still the hole in the wall which was called the ^ Lion's 
Mouth,' through which written communications were made ; 
and the box into which they fell, which the Inquisitors alone 
could open. There were * Bocche di Lioni ' in several places 
at the head of the Giant's Staircase, and in others. The 
mouths are gone, but the holes remain. Though the 
interior of the Ponte di Sospiri is no longer visible, the 
prisons are horrible places, twenty-four in number, besides 
three others under water which the French had closed up. 
They are about fourteen feet long, seven wide, and seven 
high, vrith one hole to admit air, a wooden bed, which was 
covered with straw, and a shelf. In one of the prisons are 
several inscriptions, scrawled on the wall and ceiling. 

Di cbi mi fido, mi goardi Iddio, 
Di chi non mi fido, mi goarda io. 

Un parlar pocbo, un negar pronto, 
Un pensar in fine puo dar la vita 
A noi altri meschini. 

Non fido d' alcuno, pensi e tacci 
Se fnggir vuoi di spioni insidie e lacci. 
H pentirti, il pentirti, nulla giova 
Ma ben del valor tno far vera prova. 

There are two places in which criminals, or prisoners, 
were secretly executed ; they were strangled, and without 
seeing their executioner, for a cord was passed through an 
opening, which he twisted till the victim was dead. This 
was the mode pursued with the prisoners of the Inquisitors ; 
those of the Council were often placed in a cell to which 
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there was a thickly grated window, through which the 
executioner did his office, and if they resisted he stabbed 
them in the throat. The wall is still covered with the blood 
of those who have thus suffered. From the time of their erec- 
tion, 800 years ago, to the destruction of the Republic nobody 
was ever allowed to see these prisons, iill the French came and 
threw them open, when the people set fire to them and 
burnt all the woodwork; the stone was too solid to be 
destroyed. One or two escaped, and they remain as 
memorials of the horrors that were perpetrated in them. 

June 1 7th. — This morning was fine again, and everything 
looks gayer than yesterday. From the Rialto to the Piazza 
di San Marco there is plenty of life and movement, and it 
is exactly like Cranboume Alley and the other alleys out of 
Leicester Square. While Venice was prosperous St. Mark's 
must have been very brilliant, but everything is decayed. 
All round the piazza are coffee houses, which used to be open 
and crowded all night, and some of them are still open, but 
never crowded. They used to be illuminated with lamps all 
round, but most of these are gone. One sees a few Turks 
smoking and drinking their coffee here, but they are all 
obliged to dine and sleep in one house, which is on the 
Grand Canal, and called the Casa dei Turchi. I went this 
morning to the Cliiesa Scalzi, San Georgio Meggiore, Ee- 
dentorc, SS. Giovanni e Paolo, and the Gesuiii. The 
latter is the most beautiful church I ever saw, the whole of 
it adorned with whito marble inlaid with verd antique in a 
regular pattern. SS. Giovanni e Paolo has no marble or 
gilding, but is full of monuments of Doges and generals. 
To the Manfrini Palace for the pictures. The finest picture 
in the palace is Titian's ' Deposition from the Cross,' for which 
the Marcliese Manfrini refused 10,000 ducats. A Guide 
(Lncretia) and some others. Tintoret was no doubt a great 
genius, but his large pictures I cannot admire, and Bassano's 
still less. Titian's portrait of Ariosto is the most interesting 
in the collection. To the Arsenal, which is three miles in 
circumference, and a prodigious establishment. In the time 
of the Republic there were nearly 6,000 men employed in it, 
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in that of the French 4,000, now 800. The old armoury 
is very cnrioos, full of ancient weapons, the armour of 
Henry IV. of France and of several Doges, Turkish spoils, 
and instruments of torture. The Austrians have made the 
French much r^retted here. It is since the last peace 
that the population of Venice has diminished a fourth, and 
the palaces of the nobles have been abandoned. There is 
no commerce; the GrOTemment spend no money, aud do 
nothing to enliven or benefit the town (there has not yet 
been time to see the effect of making it a free port;. The 
French employed the people, and spent money and embel- 
lished the place. They covered over a wide canal, and 
turned it into a fine street, and adjoining it they formed a 
large public garden, which is a delightful addition to the 
town. TiU the French came the bridges were dangerous ; 
there was no balustrade on either side, and people often fell 
into the water. They built side walls to all of them, which 
was the most useful gift they could bestow upon the Venetians. 

This morning I asked for the newspapers which came 
by the post yesterday, and found that they had not yet 
returned from the police, and would not be till to-morrow. 
Before anybody is allowed to read their cewspapers they 
must undergo examination, and if they coatjin anything 
which the censor deems objectionable they detain xh^ni al- 
together. After dinner I went to the public gardens, and 
into a theatre which is in them ; there is no ro«: f to it, and 
the acting is all by daylight, and in the open air. I ozlj 
arrived at the end, just in time to see the delivemncir of 
a Christian heroine arid a very truculeni-I«X'kii:^ Turk 
crammed down a trap-door, but I could not understand the 
dialo<rue. Xothin^r certain! v can be more extra: riiiLirr or 
more beautiful than Venice with her aojicent isljji i*. iz.»i 
nothing more luxurious than thrt>wini: c^n-eseli in:..- i 2^!l- 
dola and smoothly gliding abi>utthe whoir •Lij. witL:*-: noiie, 
motion, or dust. At night I went to a dirty, ill-l;: •Leairr, 
to see the • Barbiere di Si::vi^lia.' which wis v-rrr ill le r: .rziTiii. 
There waa a ballet, but I did not stay :'. r ::. 

/wiu \hik, — To the Church of S:. M^rk, as?i ^x&oiinfcd 
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it. It is not large, but very corioos, so loaded with orna- 
ment within and without, and so unlike any other church. 
The pavement, instead of being flat, is made to undulate 
like the waves of the sea. All the sides are marble, all the 
top mosaic, all the parement coloured marble in exquisite 
patterns. There is not a single tomb in it, but it wants no 
ornament that the wealth and skill of ages could supply. 
Climbed up the tower to see Venice and the islands; a 
man is posted here day and night to strike the hours and 
quarters on a great bell, to ring the alarm in case of fire 
in any part of the city. It is a very curious panorama, and 
the only spot from which this strange place can be com- 
pletely seen. In the Grimani Palace there are some Titians 
(not very good) of Grimani Doges, and others of the fietmily; 
the famous statue of Agrippa, which Cardinal Grimani 
brought from Rome, and a ceiling by Salviati of Neptune 
and Minerva contending to give a name to Athens. In 
the Pisani Palace, a fine picture of P. Veronese, * Darius's 
Family at the Feet of Alexander.* * The Barbarigo Palace 
has never been modernised, has kept all its original form 
and decorations. It is full of Titians, all very dirty and 
spoiling. The finest is the * Magdalen,* which is famous. The 
Royal Academy, called the Scuola della Carita, contains a 
magnificent collection of the Venetian school. 

In I forget which church is the ' Martyrdom of St. Peter ' 
by Titian, so like in composition the same subject by 
Doraenichino at Bologna that the one is certainly an imita- 
tion of the other (Titian died in 1576; Doraenichino was 
born in 1581). There is the same sort of landscape, same 
number of figures, and in the same respective attitudes and 
actions, and even the same dress to each. In the hall of 
the Academy are preserved Canova's right hand in an 
urn, and underneath it his chisel, with these words in- 
scribed : ' Quod amoris monumentum idem gloriae instru- 
mentum fuit.' There is also a collection of drawings and 
sketches by various masters ; some by M. Angelo and some 
by Raphael. 

^ [This fine work ia now in the National Gallery, London.] 
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VtMiua, June ]9ffi. — This morning went again to St. 

to examine the library and the palace, which I could 

\j see the other day, it was such gloomy wpather. 

library is open to everybody, hat with a long list of 

•B, among which silence is particularly enjoined. The 

libroriim is a thorough Veiietiiin ; talked with 

regret of the splendour of the Republic, and is very 

with T>aru for hia history. The Hall of the Great 

1, containing the portraits of the Doges (and Marino 

I's black curtain), is splendid, and adorned with 

paintings of Paul Veronese, Bassann, Tiutoret, and Falma 

Giovane. At twelve o'clock 1 got into the gondola and 

(ft Venice without the least regret or desire to return there, 

banks of the Brenta would be very gay if the villas were 

labited, but most of them are shut up, like the palaces at 

ice. There is one magnificent building, formerly a Pisani 

le, which belongs to the Viceroy, the Archduke Rainer. 

Padua ia a large and rather gloomy town. They say it la 

ginning to flourish, having been ruined by the French, and 

it, since their downfall, the population has increased im- 

isely. The University contains 1,400 scholars. It con- 

lined 52,S00 in the time of the French, and in the great 

lya of Podna 18,000, I went to look at the outside of 

building, which is not large, but handsome. The old 

palace of the Carraroa is half ruined, and what remains is 

tenanted by the commandant of the place. The old Sala 

di Giuatizia, which is very ancient, is now a lumber room, 

and they were painting scenes in it. Still it is undamaged, 

and they call it the finest room in Europe, and perhaps it is. 

It is .300 feet long, 100 wide, and 100 high. At one end of 

is the monument and bnst of Livy, the latter of which 

ly pretend to have found here ; they also talk of his 

and the marbles, &c., that have been dug up in it, 

which they may believe who can. The Cathedral has 

nothing to boast of, except that Petrarch was one of its 

ions, and in it is his bust, piit np by a brother canon. 1 

not time to go to the churches. 

The whole road from Fusinii to this place is as Hat as 



^It is 
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the paper on wliich I am writing, I really don't believe 
there is a molehill, but it is extremely gay from the variety 
of habitations and the prodigious cultivation of all sorts. 
Vicenza is one of the most agreeable towns I ever saw, and 
I would rather live in it than in any place I have seen since 
Rome. It is spacious and clean, full of Falladio's archi- 
tecture ; besides the Palazzo della Eagione, a very fine 
building, there are twenty-two palaces built by him in 
various parts of the town. They show the house in which 
he lived. From the Church of Santa Maria del Monte, a 
mile from the town, there is a magnificent view, and the 
town itself, under the mountains of the Tyrol, and the end 
of a vast cultivated plain, looks very inviting and gay. There 
is a Campo di Marte, a public walk and drive, and from it 
a covered walk (colonnade) half a mile long up to the church 
on the hill. One of the most remarkable things here is the 
Olympic Theatre, which was begun by Palladio and finished 
by his son. It is a small Grecian theatre, exactly as he 
supposes those ancient theatres to have been, with the same 
proscenium, scenes, decorations, and seats for the audience. 
There appeared to me to be some material variations from 
the theatre at Pompeii. In the latter the seats go down to 
the level of the orchestra, which they do not here, and at 
Pompeii there is no depth behind the proscenium, whereas 
here there is very considerable. It is, however, a beautiful 
model. The air and the water are good, and there is shoot- 
ing, so that I really think it would be possible to live here. 
They talk with horror of the French, and of the two seem to 
prefer the Austrians, but peace is better than war, catcris 
paribus, 

Brescia, June 21«/. — This is a particularly nice town, 
airy, spacious, and clean, and in my life I never saw so 
many good-looking women. There is a drive and walk on 
the ramparts, where I found all the beauty and fashion of 
Brescia, a string of carriages not quite so numerous as in 
Hyde Park, but a very decent display. The women are ex- 
cessively dressed, and almost all wear black lace veils, thro>vn 
over the back of the head, which are very becoming. The 
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walks on the ramparts are shaded by double rows of trees, 
and command a very pretty view of the mountains and 
country round. This inn is execrable. I stopped at Verona 
to see the Amphitheatre, which is only perfect in the inside, 
and has been kept so by repeated repairs. It is hardly worth 
seeing after the Flavian and the Pompeiian. There is a wooden 
theatre in it, where they act, and the spectators occupy the 
ancient seats. The tombs of the Scaligeri are admirable, 
the most beautiful and graceful Gothic; their castle (now 
the Castle Vecchio) a gloomy old building in a moat, but 
with a very curious bridge over the Po. The Church of St. 
Zeno is remarkable from its Gothic antiquity and the pro- 
fusion of ornament about it of a strange sort. Here is the 
tomb of Pepin, erected by Charlemagne, but empty ; for the 
French, in one of their invasions, carried the body to France. 
In the Cathedral is a fine picture of the * Assumption of the 
Virgin ' by Titian. I saw many Veronese beauties in their 
balconies, but none quite like Juliet. Her tomb (or, as they 
would say at Rome, ' sepolcro detto di Giulietta ') I did not 
see, for it was too far oflF. I was in a hurry to be oflF, and 
there was nobody to detain me with a tender * Wilt thou be 
gone ? It is not yet near ' night. The road, which is excellent, 
runs in sight of the Alps all the way, and the Lago di Garda 
is excessively pretty, 

Milariy June 23rd. — Milan is a very fine town, without 
much to see in it. The Duomo, Amphitheatre, Arch of the 
Simplon, Brera (pictures). There are a few fine pictures 
in the Brera; among others Guido's famous * St. Peter and 
St. Paul/ Guercino's * Hagar and Abraham ; ' a row of old 
columns which were broken and lying about till the French 
set them upon their legs ; Leonardo da Vinci's fresco, which 
is entirely spoilt. The view from the top of the Durjmo is 
superb, over the boundless plain of Lombardy with tha riiu<ro 
of the Alps, and the Apennines in the distance. I liko tli** 
Duomo, but I know my taste is execrable in fiTch\U*(',iuT(\ I 
don't, however, like the mixture of Italian with iht'^ (Udhir 
— balustrades over the door, for instance;— l^it I ndmin» 
its tracery and laborious magnificence. Buonnpart^» went 
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on with it (for it was never finished) , and this Govern- 
ment are completing it by degrees ; there will be 7,000 statues 
on diflFerent parts of the outside, and there are already 4,500. 
St. Charles Borromeo's tomb is very splendid, and for five 
francs they offered to uncover the glass case in which his 
much esteemed carcase reposes, and show me the venerable 
mummy, but I could not afford it. The entrance to Milan 
from Venice, and the Corso, are as handsome as can be. The 
Opera is very bad, but the Scala is not open, and none of the 
good singers are here. 

VaresBj June 26th. — Left Milan at six o'clock on the 24th, 
and got to Como after dark. Embarked in the steam boat 
at eight yesterday morning, went as far as Cadenebbia, where 
I got out, saw the Villa Sommariva, then crossed over and 
went round the point of Bellagio to see the opening of the 
Lake of Lecco, turned back to the Villa Melzi, saw the house 
and gardens, and then went back to dine at Cadenebbia, 
and waited for the steam boat, which returned at four, and 
got back to Como at half-past six. Nothing can surpass 
the beauty of all this scenery, or the luxury of the villas, 
particularly Melzi, which is the best house, and contains 
abundance of shade, flowers, statues, and shrubberies. The 
owners live veiy little there, and principally in winter, when, 
they say, it is seldom cold in this sheltered spot. The late 
Covmt Melzi was Governor of Milan under Napoleon, and 
used to feast the Viceroy here. He once gave him a fetey 
and bad all the mountain tops illuminated, of which the effect 
must have been superb. 

Evening, Top of the Simplon, — Set off at five from Varese, 
travelled very slowly through a very pretty road to Navero, 
where I crossed the Lago Maggiore in a boat, and landed at 
the Isola Bella, which is very fine in its way, though rather 
flattered in its pictures. The house is large and handsome, 
and there is a curious suite of apartments fitted up with 
pebbles, spars, and marble, a suite of habitable grottoes. 
The garden and terraces are good specimens of formal 
grandeur, and as the Count Borromeo's son is a botanist, 
they are full of flowers and shrubs of all sorts and climates. 




RETURN TO ESOl 

Whatever fruits in diflerent climes are foond. 
That proudly riee or hninbly court the ground ; 
Wliatever sweets salote the northern sky 
With vernal flowers, that blossom but to die; 
These, here disporting, own the kindred soil, 
Nor ask loxuriauce from the planter's tofl. 

( expense of keeping this plaoe up is immense, but the 

^OTmer U very rich. He lives there during Aagust and 

September, and Laa fifteen other country houses. All the 

island belongs to him, and is occupied by the palacu and 

gftrdens, except some fishermen's huts, which are lield by a 

sort of feadal tenure. They live thfre as his vassals, fishing 

for him, rowing him about the lake, and their children and 

Kivee alone are employed in the gardens. It was built about 

150 years ago by a younger son (a, nephew of San Carlo), who 

waa richer than his elder brother. He was his own architect, 

and planned both house and garden, but never completed 

his designs. The cost was enonnous, but if he had lived 

nished it all, he would have spent four millions more. 

lere is a laurel in the garden, the largest in Europe, two 

see growing from one stem, one nine and the other ten feet 

Bd and eighty high ; under this tree Buonaparte dined, 

■ lie come into Italy, before the battle of Marengo, and with 

knife he cut the word ' Battaglia' on the bark, which has 

J been stripped off, or has grown out — so the gardeners 

i at least. Breakfasted at Baveuo, which is the best inn 

lave seen in Italy. Tlie road from Baveno is exceedingly 

mtifol, but on the whole I am rather disappointed with 

i Simplon, though it is very wild and grand ; but I am no 

' stnick with the same admiration at the sight of 

I mouutaiits that I was when I entered Savoy and saw them 

for the first time. I walked the last thirteen miles of tlie 

ascent to this plaee, and found one of the best dinners I ever 

tastetl, or one which my hunger made appear such. 

Gcnei'a, June 2Qth. — Got here last night, and found 
twenty letters at least. I only think of getting home as 
fast «M I con. Left the Simplon in torrents of rain, which 
lasted the whole day. The descent is uncommonly grand, 
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wild, savage, and picturesque, the Swiss side tlie finest. All 
along the Valley of the Rhone fine scenery; and yesterday, 
in the most delightful weather I ever saw, the drive from 
Martigny, along the lake, and under the mountains, is 
as beautiful as possible. The approach to Geneva is 
gay, but Mont Blanc looks only very white, and not very 
tall, which is owing to the level from which he is seen. 
They tell me it has never ceased raining here, while on the 
other side of the Alps hardly a drop has fallen. Only three 
rainy days while T was in Italy — one at Venice, one at Borne, 
and a couple of halves elsewhere. 

Evening. — Passed the whole day driving about Geneva, in 
Bautt's shop, and at the Panorama of Switzerland. Dined 
with Newton, drove round the environs by Secheron; a 
great appearance of wealth and comfort, much cultivation, 
no beggars, and none of the houses tumbling down and 
deserted. Altogether I like the appearance of the place, 
though in a great hurry to get away from it. We had a 
storm of thunder and lightning in the evening, which was 
neither violent nor long, but I had the pleasure of 
hearing 

Jura answer from her misty shroud 

Back to the joyous Alps, that call on her aloud. 

Mont Blanc was hid in clouds all day, but the mouiitaiiL 
owe me some grudge. Mont Blanc won't show his siiow^: 
nor would Vesuvius his fires. It was dark when I cross< 
the Cenis, and i-aining when I descended the Siniplon. 

Paria, July Srd. — Got here last night, after a fier -^ 
journey of sixty-three hours from Geneva, only stoppi^-i 
two hours for breakfast ; but by never touching aiiytlii ^s: i, 
but bread and coffee I was neither heated nor tired, l^li 
Jura Mountains, which they say are so tedious, werf* t:. li< 
pleasantest part of the way, for the road is beautiful iiJ 
through them, not like the Alps, but like a hilly, wooilei/ 
park. It rained torrents when I set out, but soon cleai't*^^ 
up, and when I got to the top of the first mountain I Sci>v n 
mass of clouds rise like a curtain and unveil the whole laiici- 
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scape of Geneva, lake, mountains, and country — very fine 
sight. . We heard of the King's death in the middle of the 
night. 

Calais, July 6th. — ^Voila qui est fini. Got here last night, 

and found the Government packet only goes out five days a 

week, and not to-day. I am very sorry my journey is all over, 

but glad to find myself in England again — that is, when I 

get there. I saw Lord Stuart at Paris, just breaking up his 

establishment and sending his wife ofl:* to the P}Teiiees. 

Heard all the news of London and Paris, such as it was. 

Hot a soul left in Paris, which was like a dead city. I only 

heard that, notwithstanding the way the elections are going 

sgainst the Government, Polignac is in high spirits. The 

King of France was very civil about the death of our King,* 

and, without waiting, as is usual, for the announcement of 

the event by the English Ambassador, he ordered the Court 

into mourning upon the telegraphic account reaching 

P&ris. 

Here is the end of my brief but most agreeable expedi- 
tion, probably the only one I shall ever make. However 
this may be, I have gained thus much at least — 

A conscionsness remains that it Las left, 
Deposited npon the silent shore 
Of memory, images, and precious thongbts, 
That shall not die, and cannot be destroyed. 



* [George IV. died at AVindsor on the 26th of Juue, 1830.] 
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WQUENT BEfERKSCES will be remarked in these voIdthcs to tlie con- 
1 of their author with the Turf, which was hia favowlio 
, and to liis position aa an influential member of tbo 
Jockey Club. It may, therefore, be worth white to record in this 
place the principal incidents in his racing career ; and we are tempted, 
iu spite of the strange and incorrect phraseology of the writer, to 
borrow the following notice of them from the |iages of ' Bailey's 
" ,' pablished soon after Mr. Greville's death : — 

[ ' Though the Warwick family have long been identified with tlie 
s of the field, it is fair to aasiime that Mr. GreTiUe's love for 

» tnrf came from hia mother's side, aa the Portlands, especially 
the Into Dnke, h&ye always been amongst the strongest sopportera 
of the national sport, and raced, as became their position in society. 
That Mr. Greville took to racing early rany bo imagined when we 
Rtate he saw bis first Derby in ISOi), when the Dake of Grafton's Pope 
won it, beating five others. At that period he waa barely fifteen years 
of age, and the impression the sight of the race made upon him at tho 
time WHS very great, and it was rekindled more strongly when, in IHIG, 
travelling with his father and mother to Ickwortb, the '^eat of tho 
Marqnia of Bristol, he stopped at Newmarket and saw Invalid and 
Deceiver mn a match on the beath ; and snbHeqaently he saw b. 
great sweepstakes come off between Spaniard, Britannia, and Po|)c, 
which the latter won. Fonr years elapse, and, as a proof that Ihu 
lad we have described had kept pace with the times, we find him 
selected to manage the racing establishment of the late Dake of 
York, on the death of Mr. Warwick Lake. The first step taken by 
Mr, QrevOIe on being installed in office was to weed the useless ones 
and the ragged lot; and with the aid of Butler (father of the Uto 
I'Vank and the present William Butler) he managed so well that in 
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his second vear he won the Derfcv for him with Moses. As the 
Duke's £i5a;rs at that time were in anything bnt a flonrishing Gon- 
dii :>.>n. Mr. Greville did not persuade him to back his horse for mnch 
money : r>till his Roval Highness won a hir stake^ and was not a 
little pleased at the result. He likewise carried off the Claret with 
him the following year. With Banker, who was a Terr nsefdl horse 
at all d:<:tances, he won for him many good races; and. by a reference 
to the * Calendars ' of the da v. it will be seen the Duke won in his 
tnrr.. if lie did not carry &II before him. To reprodnce the names of 
hi* !ior-es now would not be worth while, as ^m the effluxion of 
time thv interest in them has ceased. The first animal in the shape 
of a rac»- horse that Mr. Greviile ever pcc^sessed was a fillj by Sir 
Harrv I^imsdale, which he trained in the Duke*s stable with a few 
others C'l no great standing. 

* Ciri'umstances with which the world are familiar rendering the 
retirement of the Duke of York requisite, his stud came to the 
hammer, and ^Ir. Greviile came to the assistance of his luicle, the 
Duke of Portland, who trained with Prince. With the Duke Mr. 
rirei-illo remained some little time, and afterwards became oonfede^ 
rate with Lord Chest erfieKl, who was at that time coining ont, and 
was in :rreat force with his Zinganee. Priam, Carew, Glaueos, and 
otht r cnck horses. During this time he had few horses of any great 
acivT'UT.' of his own, alth>:iug]i his confederate had nothing to com- 
plain of in the sha^ie of luck. At the termination of this confede- 
racy Mr. Greviile entered upon another with his cousin. Lord George 
Ik:i::r.<"k. who, from his father's hostility to his racing, was unable 
to run h»-rs<:s in his own narr:e. The eiteni of this stud was so 
L'ri\it that we aiv uRiiblo to tlcal with it at the same time with the 
i.««"se.-i f.'i the- sni -O'-'t of cur n>:moir. who can scarcelv be said to 
l.;;Vv •■-. niL- acr »-^ a reallv «.!..:. ^hiEi: l'O'-I r.'.:tre until he met with 
Pi» >vr"v. with whom, ir. l**"'-r. he \vi»n th?.- Clvarwoll and Criterion, 
a '1 in the fillowir.i: yoar :hf One Tho7.?and Guineas, besides 
! !:!.riir._r -•■•:■ -mi for the Oaks :■> Qne^n of Tmn-rs. A difference of 
«•!•;:.; n ?;- :o the pr'tpricty i-f starting Pre>?.rve for the Goodwood 
>• ik- -i !►.•■! to thi'ir soi^rari >tl. aiui for a tim-f thev were on verv bad 
r :::.-, hut bv tht- aid of mnt-ir;! fr:en«lsa reconciliation was efft>cted. 
F; •::. what Prv^erve diJ i-M' iiim. Mr. Givville was induced to dip 
: . •:. ii'vlv into th*- Mt-^ii, »'i\ as o!i John Dav would have said, 
* • tak*.^ to the thriiilv. and accordi:.::lv hv bc-nirht Maneo, her own 
i»:-'':. -r. -f Mr. Th-i^ihil!. who bred him. Martro onlv ran once as 

m 

:i ' V. - vvar-' »l \. wl>,n. being a big, raw co' t. he was not quick 
rr.nj^h on his legs for the spee^iy (iarcia tilly of Col. Peel and 
Joi:n Day's Chapeau d'Espagne, and was easily beaten. In the 
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gpriog Mango made eo much imp rove toent that Mr. Oroville 
backed him for the Derby for a good stake ; and liad he been ablo 
to have continaed his preparation at Newmarket, and been vanned 
to Epsom, ae i§ the custom in the present day, there is little 
donbt he would have won ; bnt liaving to walk all the way from 
Newmarket, he could not alford to lose the days that were thns 
consumed, and although he ran forward he did not get a place. 
That thia view of the caae is not a satiguiiie one is proved by his 
beating Chapeaa d'Espagne, the second for the Oaks, for the Ascot 
Derby, and within an honr atterwards bowling over Velnre, the 
third in that race, for William the Fourth's Plnte. On the Cup 
Day he likewise beat the Derby favourite, Rat-Trap, over the Old 
Mile. At Stookbridge, in a sweepstakes of I'Kl eovs, each, with 
thirteen eubseribera, he frightened all the field away with the ex- 
ception of Wisdom, whom he beat cleverly, and then he remained 
at Dilly's, at Littleton, to be prepared for the St. Leger. Having 
stood his work well, John Day brought over The Drummer and 
Cbapeaa d'Eapagne from Stockbridg© to try him on Winchegtor 
race-course. Both Mr. Greville and Lord George Bentinok bad J 
reaaon to be satisfied with what Mango did in bis gaUop on thab>l 
morning, and the latter backed him very heavily for the nw 
much more so, indeed, than his owner. Mr. Greville was anxiona 
to have put up John Day, but the Duke of Cleveland having 
claimed him for Henriade, he was obliged to substitute hia son Sam, 
a very rising lad, with nerves of iron and the coolest of heads. 
The race wna a memorable one, inasmuch as William Scott, who 
was on Epims, the first favourite, fell into tlie ditch soon after 
starting, and Prime Warden running over him and striking him 
with his hind leg, he sustained a severe fracture of the collar-bone. 
Henriade also came down about a distance from home from a dog 
crossing the course. John Day, however, soon righted him, bat 
the emilretenipii spoilt his chance, At the stand there were but 
three in the struggle — The Doctor, Abraham Newland, and Mango. 
The two former seemed to be making a match of it, and it looked 
impossible for Mango to get up ; but a slight opening presenting 
itself, which was not visible to the spectators, Sam Day, with » 
degree of resolatiou which justifies the attributes we have before 
ascribed to him, sent his horse through with such a terrific rash 
that his breeches were nearly lorn o9' Iiis boots, and won by a neck. 
' After the race Lord George, who was n very heavy winner, 
gave Honest John 5001. for his trial with The Drammer ; 
the tike sum to Sam Day for having ridden him better than 
he was ridden in the Derby, and an equivalent proportion to 
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Montgomerj Dillj for preparing him better than Prince for tin 
same race. Mango was afterwards sent to Newmarket for the St 
Leger, and " Craven," who then edited the " Sporting Magazme," 
having asserted that Mr. Greville had caused it to be reported thai 
Mango was lame to get him back in the markets for that race, he 
called on him to apologise for the statement, which proving, bj 
the volunteered testimony of Lord George Bentinck, Colonel ATinn!?, 
and Admiral Rous, to be wholly without foundation, the writer in 
question made Mr. Greville the fullest amende honorable. Mango 
only won once again as a four-year-old, when he carried off a sweep- 
stakes of 300 sovereigns at Newmarket, beating Chapeau d'Espagne 
and Adrian. Having thus established himself with Dilly, owing to 
Mr. Payne, with whom he had become confederate, training aft 
Littleton, Mr. Greville made no change until Dilly gave np, ivhen he 
continued his confidence to his brother William Dilly, who succeeded 
him on his retirement from Lord Glasgow. 

* It was some few years before Mr. Greville had another good horsei 
at least one that is worth dwelling upon, and Alarm must be cosp 
sidered the legitimate successor to Mango. This colt Mr. Greville pur» 
chased of his breeder, Captain George Delme, and tried him god 
enough to win the Derby in 1845 in a canter, even in the face of sud 
animals as Idas and The Libel. But just prior to starting an accident 
occurred by which all Mr. Greville's hopes were destroyed ; for The 
Libel flying at Alarm very savagely, he jumped the chains, threw Nat, 
who lay for a time insensible on the ground, and ran away. He was, 
however, soon caught and remounted, and although much cut about, 
ran forward enough to justify the idea that but for his accident he 
must have won, as no other animal could have got through the 
Cambridgeshire with 7st. lUlb. on him so easily as he did in a field 
of such quality as he met. In the following year Alarm madesonie 
amends for his Epsom laihire, by winning the Ascot Cup, as well as 
the Orange Cup at Goodwood, the latter after a territie race with 
Jericho. He also, at Newmarket in the autumn, won three great 
matches in succession, viz. witli Oakley, the Bishop of Romford's 
cob, and Sorella. Going through the " Calendar," Cariboo is the 
next most noteworthy animal wc come across, for it will be recollected 
he ran second to Canczou for the Goodwood Cup, having been lent 
to make running for her. But it is almost needless to add that, had 
Mr. Greville known him to be as good as he was, he would have 
been started on his own account, in which case the cup in all 
probability would have gone to Bruton Street instead of to Knows- 
ley. Continuing our track through the " Calendar," we light on 
a better year for Mr. Greville, in 18S2, when he had really two 
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good animala in Adine aiid Frantic. With the former, at York, he 
had perhaps the hest weelc he ever had !n his life, having won both 
the Yorkshire Oaks and Ebor Handicap with her, besides beating 
Daniel O'Bonrke with Frantic, who two months before had carried 
off the Union Cnp for him at Manchester. The following year 
Adinedida good tiling for him by winning the Goodwood Stakes, 
and two years afterwards he again won that race with Qninne. 

' Between Adine and Quince's years came Mr. Greville's last good 
horse, Mnscovite, whom he thought impossible to lose the Metro- 
politan, and backed hini accordingly. He was much put out, 
however, by old John Day tilling him he had no chance with his 
mare Virago. At first Mr. Greville was incredalons at what John 
told bim, and made him ac<|naintcd with the form of Muscovite. 
Thia made not the slightest impression on the old man, who merely 
went on repeating Mr. Greville mnst back Virago for 5001., and 
the value of the advice waa proved by the mare boating the 
horse very easily. Muscovite's career for a time was a very unfor- 
tunate one, for when in Dockeray's stable he was so *' shinned " that 
his chance for the Goodwood Stakes was completely out, and tiia 
trainer, who could not discover the offender, and who was terribly 
annoyed at tho circumstance, begged he might he transforrod to 
William Dilly's, at Littleton. While there he was betted against for 
the Cffisarowitch in the same determined manner as ho had been for 
his other races, and when he arrived at Newmarket, and stood in 
Nat's stables, which wore perfectly impregnable, thcce was no 
cessation in the opposition to him, although his trainer told every- 
body that unless he was shot on the Heath, which he could not 
prevent, he would walk in. This he did, and the crash he prodneed 
is still fresh in tho pnblic recollection ; bat it is creditable to the 
bookmaker who laid the moat money against him to state that oat of 
23,0001. which he lost, he paid 16,000^. doivn on the spot, an act 
which procured him time for the remainder. 

' Since Muscovite, who is now at the stnd at Newmarket, Mr. 
Greville has had no animal that bos done a really good thing for him, 
though AnGeld made another determined attempt at tho Goodwood 
Stakes this year ; and having, at Lord Ribblesdale'a sale of General 
Peel's horses, purchased Orlando, and added him to his establish- 
ment at Hampton Court, he bas tamed his attention perlukpsmoretg 
breeding than racing. For some time his returns were rei-y large, but 
of late, irom the age of Orlando, and from getting some of his stock 
so small, they have diminished in amonnt, although tho old horse 
looks as fresh as a four- year-old, and preserves all that fine aymmetiy 
for which he was remarkable both in and out of truning. Latt«rly 
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Mr. GverjUe, from being tihe oonfiBdente of Mr. Payne, has trained 
withAIeoTajloratFTfieUL; but with Godding he has generally two 
or three at Niswniarket. 

*In taming to Mr. GteTiUe in his priyate capaciiy we hardly 
know how to treat him, fixr his it a natore that shrinks from having 
his gbod deeds broDght before the glare of the pnblio eye. No man, 
ever BO high or low, we believe, ever sought his advice and assiBtanee 
in vain; and to no one individual, probably, have so many and sooh 
various difBoolties been snbmitted. Nmther can we remember anew 
trial or erea an appeal demanded by those who luul songht his 
oonnseL Beloved by his friends, and Seared by his opponents, Mr. 
Gkeville will ever be considered one of the most remarkable men that 
have lent lustre to the Rnglish tar£' 
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